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EQUIPMENT TO CONVERT IT. 


Satisfactory quality in colored cotton cause we have ample dyeing and winding 
yarn is not enough for the average mill. facilities to meet both ordinary customer 
Adequate service must also include CON- requirements and most emergency re- 


SISTENTLY GOOD DELIVERIES by the quirements. 


supplier. 


Franklin Process deliveries of colored PERFORMANCE (not price) 
cotton yarns are consistently good: first py ETERMINES VALUE 


because we maintain at all times a large 
stock of natural cotton yarns in a variety May we quote on your yarn require- 
of popular brands and counts; second be- ments, either colored or natural? 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 
eve FC A eokt in Chechage ae a 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing Dyeing and Processing Machines 


PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
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enter second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1S79 
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A Loom Becomes Obsolete 
When a Better Loom is Built 


Looms of the X Family Are 20 Per Cent Better 
Than Looms of Like Models of 
the Slower E Family 


mn 
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20 Cuts of 24 Cuts of 
Cloth from E Model Cloth from X Model 
In Same Number of Hours 20% More on X Model 
Obsolete Looms Can't Compete 
D) Ey.) 54 Pam @1@) P1510) Py -WE@) 
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Here’s LONGER LIFE 


to your spindles 





This specially refined oil 


gives you less friction . . 
less wear. .less breakage 


HEN continuous operation means so much 


in your spinning department, you will be 
interested to know that Texaco Spindle Oils were 
especially built to reduce wobble and breakage. 
These lubricants were developed after exten- 
sive spindle tests to determine the exact viscosity 
required to give adequate lubrication with 
a reduction in power consumption. 
Results over a period of years show that 
where Texaco Spindle Oils have been intro- 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants 





Photo courtesy of The Erwin Cotton Mills Company 


duced, power consumption was reduced 5 to 15%. 
Less carefully refined oils, by causing wobble, 
high internal friction,ends down, and unnecessary 
power expenditure, contribute to idle time, high 
power costs, and excessive maintenance expense. 
Let the Texaco representative install the proper 
grade of Texaco Spindle Oil in one of your spin- 
ning frames and show you what excellent econ- 
omies you can get from this product. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd St. New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities assure prompt delivery 
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A ‘new departure’ in doorbells 
rang up the curtain 


for the world's greatest 
ball bearing business 





This doorbell was a new departure. It pro- The New Departure coaster brake brought New Departure’s double row, multi-pur- In America New Departure first made bal! 


vided the ‘‘electric’’ ring householders new enjoyment and safety to bicycling. pose ball bearing which resists loads from bearings in quantity and of uniform quality 
wanted, but it did not require the **wet”’ Standard equipment on nearly every any direction. Original with New Depar- — developed precise dimension control for 
batteries then in use. bicycle. Used for years by millions of riders. ture, now used in industry everywhere. large-scale production of metal products. 





Automobile rear wheel bearing.Completely 


Radax, single row ball bearing which re- 
sists combined radial and thrust loads from 
one direction. Two Radax bearings op- 


posed sustain loads from either direction. 


New Departure front wheel bearing used in 
over 15 million cars and trucks. More than 
64 millions used throughout the world, in 


many makes of cars and trucks. 


N-D-Seal. Bearing and seal a self-con- 
tained unit. Also furnished doubled-sealed 
and lubricated-for-life. Keeps dirt out, 


lubricant in. 


sealed and lubricated for life. Eliminates 
many operations and extra parts. Standard 


equipment on 9 makes of 1936 cars. 


EW DEPARTURE’S start centered around 

a better doorbell. From this “new depar- 
ture” grew a great industry...the greatest ball 
bearing business in the world. 

The rise of this business has been built on a 
series of “new departures’. One after another, for 
more than a quarter of a century, they have ap- 
peared. Industry has welcomed these inventions 


...-has come to look upon New Departure as the 
as the 





first authority on ball bearing practice 
master of the art. 

On this page are shown a few outstanding 
“new departures” chosen from scores. 

The New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Connecticut. Engineering staffs also at 


Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and London. 


Nothing Rolls like a Ball ie 


No Other Form so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


PEDIGREED MATERIALS ¢ CREATIVE ENGINEERING ¢ PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
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CC JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, chemist-minister, belongs the distinction of dis- 


covering nine important gases, among which was ammonia. In the course of 
his experiments, Priestley established the fact that ammonia is composed of nitrogen 
and hydrogen gases. One hundred and fifty years later another pioneering venture 
in ammonia was launched at Niagara Falls when Mathieson started the operation 
of a synthetic ammonia plant which took nitrogen from the air and combined it with 
by-product hydrogen gas from the electrolytic alkali process. Produced by an organi- 
zation already well-versed in the manufacture and handling of compressed gases, 
Mathieson Anhydrous Ammonia has from the beginning been noted for its purity 
and for the trouble-free container equipment in which it reaches the consumer. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


During an early experiment at 

his cottage near Leeds, England, 

Priestley is said to have driven 

his protesting family from the 
house with the pungent ammo- 
nia fumes he generated. Years 
later, political enemies incited a 
mob toburn down his house and 

laboratory near Birmingham. 

Priestley was barely able to save 
himself and his family. Soon 
after, he emigrated to America, 
where he died nine years later 
at the age of 71. 


SODA ASH ... CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE . . . BLEACHING POWDER . . . HTH AND HTH-15 


AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA .. . PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) .. . SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE. . . CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) 
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An authentic report from the above mill for the last five weeks’ period: 


No.of 
Yarn: Break: Factor: 


20.64 99 2045 


Original Casablancas Frames 20.38 100 2038 
The new Whitin-Casablancas 20.20 101.4 2148 


(A break factor better than 5% in favor of Whitin-Casablancas) 








For fifty-two weeks in 1935, yarn spun on the Whitin-Casablancas System 
was consistently stronger than yarn made on a competitive long draft system 
running in the same spinning room. 


THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND SPINDLES 
sold since November lst is definite proof that mills have adopted 
the WHITIN-CASABLANCAS as the best long draft system 
for spinning and roving frames. 
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that stays white 
mill walls and ceilings... 


DU PONT DULUX SUPER-WHITE 


REG. U. &S. PAT. OFF. 


is the 


VV FT EN 


finish for textile mills 


It starts whiter andit stays whiter. 

There you have a quality of Du Pont 
DULUX Super-White that is hard to 
describe further. It would have been 
easier to leave a blank space for the 
whiteness of this page. Instead we com- 
pare it to Nature’s whiteness into a mill 
as a symbol of the whiteness of DULUX 
when applied on mill walls and ceilings. 

Mill executives know from experi- 
ence that DULUX Super-White 1s “‘the 
whitest white they have ever used.” 
And they have discovered that it stays 
white. Which means fewer repaintings 
... better lighting for employees, and 
more efficient production. | 

Du Pont chemists assured this white- 
ness at the start by means of a white 
pigment and the new DULUX Oil Ve- 
hicle, which does not yellow. They gave 


Super -W hite 


to DULUX its dirt-resistance, which 
enables it to stay cleaner. And they 
also gave DULUX a durability that 
resists washing when any is needed. 

Here is a WHITER Finish for tex- 
tile mills that answers every other re- 
quirement. It is a 10-Point Finish that 
has won its place as the outstanding 
mill white available today. Let a 
du Pont representative test it on your 
walls. Let him show you how to reduce 
repainting costs right away. 

Write for the complete data on this 
10-Point Finish in a new and interest- 
ing brochure ‘‘When Speeding Light 
Turns Laggard.’’ Then ask for a 
demonstration in your mill. Send your 
request to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 











am 
DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


1 


Is Whiter at the Start 


2 


Stavs Whiter 


3 


Collects Less Dust 


4 


Stands Repeated W ashings 


5 


Easy to Apply 


6 


Has Exceptional Hiding 
and Covers Solidly 


7 


Quicker-Drying 


8 


More Durable 


9 


Has Higher Original Gloss 
and Keeps Higher Gloss 


10 
Pre-Tested in ‘‘Lab’’ and 
Proved in Actual Service 














« - STARTS WHITER 
..- STAYS WHITER 














AMCO 
IDEAL HUMIDIFIER 








High capacity. Meets special require- 
ments where high temperature and 
dry air combine to create a high 
humidity demand. 
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AMCO No. 4 ATOMIZER 


Automatically self-cleaning when- 
ever air is shut off. Exceptionally 


Working parts of corro- 


fine spray- 
of machined to 


sion-resisting metals, 
accurate joints so that gaskets are 
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Eliminates Suesswor 
mining Prop 
Varying hy 


k in deter- 
-F lap weight under 


LAP WEIGHT INDICATOR 


midity Conditions. 








not required. 
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AMCO L 
yumipity CONTRO 


OUTSTANDING WEAPONS 
in the battle against DRY AIR 


Each of the products shown on this page is the result 
of years of research and practical experience of the 
American Moistening Co. Each has its place in elim- 
inating static electricity, dust and fly, low regain 
and other damaging effects of Dry Air. 

These products, and 48 years of invaluable expe- 
rience in solving humidification problems, are back 
of every Amco Engineer. That is why Amco service 
is outstanding, and Amco installations are known 
throughout the textile industry as correct, reliable, 
and trouble-free. 





For further informa- 
tion on Amco equip- 
ment, write for the 
catalog. 








AMCO 


IDEAL Jr. HUMIDIFIER 


AMCO 
AMTEX HUMIDIFIER 








AMERICAN 
MOISTENING 
COMPANY 


Established 1888 


Efficient and p 
‘Sh capacities. 
Bives maximum di 
'Zer spray, 
long Service, 


Designed primarily for laboratory 
use. All free water is arrested in the 
humidifier assuring an orifice de- 
livery of full smoke-like spray at 
all times. Sensitive Amco Humidity 
Control (Electric Type). 


ractical for medium 
Motor driven fan 
Stribution of atom. 


Providence, R. I. Well constructed f 
or 





Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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While One Yarn Countis Running, Another 
is Loaded on Extra Cone Holders .. . 


One set of 4-lb. cones in ths 
Universal Magazine Creel ho!ds 
enough yarn for three or more 
full beams without using the alter- 
nate cone holders and without 
stopping the warper for creeling. 


While the warper is running, the 
extra cone holder for each warp- 
ing end can be loaded with a full 
cone of the next yarn count but 
the cone is not swung into place 
until the warping order is com- 
pleted. 


Twist-Over---No Knots to Tie 


The warper tender helps the 
creeler to change over. The old 
cone is swung out and the yarn 
broken. Then, instead of tying a 
knot to the end of the waiting 
cone, the ends are twisted over 





N3 OUT OF 4 MILLS 





U nwersaf Si “stem 


and the new cone swung into 
place. 

Since the tension on the yarn is 
light, the splice is strong enough 
to hold until the ends have been 
pulled through to the front of the 


Lib. Lib. Lib. Lib 


: Libs. 








One Beam of 
20/1 Every Hour 


67,200 yards per cone 
21,000 yards per beam 
450 ends --- 563 /bs. per beam 


warper, where they are cut off to 
avoid mixing yarn counts on the 


beam. This is done in one oper- 


ation; it is not necessary, when 


UNIVERSAL WINDING C 
ohn ged. | 


- PHILADELPHIA~ PROVIDENCE + SPRINGFIELD * UTICA > CHARLOTTE* ATLANTA 


9599 


INE W YORK 





counts, to re 


changing yarn 
thread the combs and drop wires. 


Continuous Run on Large Orders 


Atter the warper is started again 
the creeler unloads the old cones 
and is ready for a new set. It the 
new order calls for more than 
three full beams, 
cone holders are loaded with an- 
other set of cones of the same 
yarn count, and the “magazine 
ends are tied over. This is done 
while the warper is running, and 
until the yarn count is changed 


the alternate 


again, there is no need to stop 
the warper for creeling. 





== fi MORE NET RETURN 





of High Speed Coning *q enping 
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ALDRICH SYNCHRONIZED 


SINGLE PROCESS PICKING 
Is STILL THE LEADING SINGLE PROCESS 
SYSTEM IN Use IN AMERICAN COTTON MILLS. 


The patented Aldrich Synchronizer turns out better laps 
because it controls the flow of cotton through the whole 
picker without overloading the evener, and without making 
it necessary to use a hopper or gauge box between the 
breaker and finisher sections. 


With old style two and three process picking, good 
breaker laps made better finished work than poor breaker 


laps. 


With new style single process picking the same thing 
is true. 


The Aldrich System is a continuous process in which 
the lap is made evener and smoother by each successive 
beater and screen section in the picker. 


The Aldrich System does not tear up the breaker lap 
and then make another breaker lap for the cards. 


The Aldrich System makes the best possible finished lap 
out of the best possible breaker lap. 


lt can not only be applied to two and three process 
pickers, but to other types of less efficient single process 
machines. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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NOTHING 
loo Large 
Or 


Per plex ing 


Re ERPEREPEIG ST Me * 


Se oat eee 


WEST POINT 
SPECIALLY MADE 


You need have no hesitancy 


TEXTILE ‘ne 


nan 
a ww we 





o~ c ' . . . 
Jur Tounary ana acnine snoc > WE CQuic 


in calling on us for any 


i] 
special machinery or parts. If we cannot serve you and we maintain a force of capable mechanics a: 


a 
f 
oo 


adequately we will tell you promptly. as our own Engineering Department to furnish design 


, . . ot own rT ' r ut vours 
lf a part or a gear of a textile machine breaks, we our or to work out yours. 
may have it in stock, but if not, we can make a new lt you have need tor special machinery c 2c 
one in a short time. parts, we can help you perfect and produce them Tor 


. . *= r > | ci ‘QS tic 
Loom parts, spinning frame parts, pump parts, card = YOUF EXClUsiVe Use 


parts and various other miscellaneous parts for textle 
machinery are manutactured by us from iron, steel, 
brass, bronze and other metals and alloys. 





mills. 


So 


nothing too small or intricate.” 


remember, “Nothing too large or perplexing, 





West POINT FOUNDRY «& MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, OPT Tas 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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-..hnho more complaints about 


ODORS -RANCIDITY -DISCOLORATIONS!”’ 


New Onyx development 
PREVENTS them by removing 
the cause... OXIDATION! 


Don’t merely disguise rancidity and odors 
. « ». actually prevent them! Use the new 
PHOSPHAMIZED Finishing Oils, which posi- 


tively eliminate oxidation in finished goods. 


You get two-fold advantages with 
PHOSPHAMIZED Finishing Oils. First, you pro- 
duce the finest fabrics possible. Second, your 
fabrics stay that way on the shelf, in shipment or 
storage . . . indefinitely . . . despite the severest 
conditions of temperature, dampness or dryness. 


“Phosphamizing” is an exclusive process ap- 


plied in the manufacture of any present. Onyx 
Finishing Oils—on_ specification—at slight addi- 
tional cost. Every mill benefit of your regular 
Onyx Finishing Oil is obtained . . . plus the values 
of “Phosphamizing”. 


In addition to preventing oxidation, a consider- 
ably softer hand is given all fabrics; constant 
lubricity is maintained; there is no change in film 
form on exposure; penetration is increased. 


In no other product can you get “Phosphamiz- 
ing” and its unique benefits. To make tests in 
your mill, write in detail for sample and further 
information. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials. 
Southern Repr. E. W. Klumph, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr. Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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TEXTILE ROLL COVERS 





QUALITY :: EXTREME DURABILITY =: RESILIENCY 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following concerns have been selected by Roger W. Cutler to act as his agents in 
the sale of Everlastic: 


William R. West — ‘ New Bedford, Mass Kast Point Roller Covering Co.  __East Point, Ga 
Howland-Bridge Co., Inc. + .--~..-Chester, Pa. Dixie Roll & Cot Co. ~_..________.___..Macon, Ga 
Cc. B. Wetherell & Son Co. -._.--Fall River, Mass. Morrow Roller Shop —__..-....._Albemarle, N. € 
B. L. Stewart Roller Shop —__ Laurinburg, N. C. Peerless Roll Covering Co. __._._ Chattanooga, Tenn 
Dixie Roller Shop ____.__- __.__-_Rockingham, N. C Textile Roll & Cot Co. _._..._._._Dallas, Texas 
A. J. Whittemore & Sons _____.--_Burlington, N. C. Greenville Textile Supply Co._._.. Greenville, S. C 
Textile Roll Covering Works .._....LaGrange, Ga. Anniston Roll Covering Co. - Anniston, Ala 


The above named companies are fully equipped to mount Everlastic for all textile mills 
that have not the necessary mounting and grinding equipment. All mills that have 
grinding equipment may order their Everlastic covers direct from our Boston office and 


be assured of prompt and efficient service. 

Information concerning Everlastic may be obtained by writing to our Boston office or 
by contacting any of the above-named concerns. 

The textile salesmen of the Manhattan-Raybestos Company, and of the United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., are also co-operatively prepared to furnish information concern- 
ing Everlastic. 

All orders should be submitted to our Boston office or to any of the above-named roller 
covering companies. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Telephone, Lib. 6700 
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“Superior to brazed cylinders... 
smoother, stronger, more symmetric” 
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Johnson Sizing Machine, — 
made by Charles B. Jehn- 
son, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Anaconda Seamless Copper 
Tubes are used for dry cans 
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... that’s what one large 
user says about 


Seamless DRY CANS 


Charles B. Johnson, experienced manufacturer of 
textile machinery, is well qualified to make this sig- 
nificant statement about the superiority of dry cans 
made of Seamless Anaconda Copper Tubes: 

“We have found that Seamless Copper Drying 
Cylinders are superior to the brazed cylinders and 
that they are smoother, stronger, more symmetric 
and concentric.” 

To which we add this one thought: That com- 


mercial production of large seamless tubes up to 


26’’in diameter, Ay special mill equipment of The American 
Brass Company, provides the textile industry with 
this superior material for the construction of better 
quality dry cans...at no increase in cost. 

Textile companies and equipment manufacturers 
are invited to communicate with us for specific infor- 
mation on their requirements. In addition, our Tech- 
nical Department is prepared to consult with engineers 
on all problems pertaining to the use of copper and 


its many serviceable alloys in the textile industry. 


35197 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


—_—=~— In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
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4x4 BOX PICK AND PICK—CHANGED IN 30 MINUTES TO 4xl BOX AUTOMATIC 


The new C & K W-2 and W-3 Convertible Looms make 
possible a quick change from 4x 4 Box Pick and Pick 


non-automatic to 4 x 1 Box Automatic, and vice versa 


With relatively little additional 
expense the new Convertible 
Loom can be changed in a few 


minutes from one type to the other. 


The new Convertible Loom is 


thoroughly in keeping with our 


policy of constantly making our 





looms more flexible and a better 


; Parts needed to change from 4 x 4 Box to Parts needed in changing from 4 x 1 Box 
investment. 4x1 Box to 4x 4 Box 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Allentown Philadelphia WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte, North Carolina 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, PR. | 
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f § MERCURY 
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Order your auxiliary 
devices which were de- 
signed especially for 
this lamp from the 
General Electric Va- 
por Lamp Company. 


For applications which do not permit the 
use of the standard 400-watt high intensity 
mercury-vapor lamp, General Electric has 
developed this companion lamp. It is of 
the universal burning type, functioning 


efficiently in the vertical, horizontal or an- 





gular positions. It produces as much light 





as is developed by 425 watts of Mazda light 





GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO. 
853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 








FOR VERTICAL 


abe] 47 4e), be.) See) 













ANGULAR MOUNTING 


30 LUMENS PER WATT 


and has an operating life rating of 2,000 
hours. 

Used alone, this new lamp provides efh- 
cient lighting in low bays. In combination 
with Mazda lamps the intermingling of col- 
ors produces approximately a cool white 
light, highly desirable for factory and office. 


Write for complete information. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


INCANDESCENT LAMP DEPARTMENT 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 





















































_ THERE’S AMAN IN YOUR PLANT 
' TELLING YOU THIS RIGHT NOW: 


ae 
es 


Why 


UCH AN IDEA is contrary to the scientific 
principles of correct lubrication. Oils 
must be just as different as machines and 
operating conditions. For 70 years the mak- 
ers of Gargoyle Lubricants have sponsored 
“correct lubrication” by proving that “the 
right oil in the right place, in the right way”’ 
saves money. Thousands of plants—many in 
your own field—are using these principles 


successfully. The results they secure daily 
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in reduced power consumption, more con- 
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tinuous production, decreased maintenance, 
lower lubrication costs are Socony-Vacuum’s 


vital contributions to industrial progress. 


ON THE NEXT PAGE 
—A MESSAGE OF 


TIMELY IMPORTANCE 
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Spoilage from Staining Costs Money! 
A Check-up on Your Lubrication by 
Socony-Vacuum will reduce this ex pense 


YOU NO LONGER must choose between the twin evils of 
spoilage from “oil throw” and high power costs from in- 
adequate lubrication. Copy some of this country’s largest 
mills by standardizing on Gargoyle Lubricants. Then it is 
Socony-Vacuum’s job to help your staff find ways to re- 
duce both spoilage and power costs. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Orey Lubricants 
ina wmerereewnm AEE D 


STANDARD OiL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS Oll COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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High Class 
WORK 


can be achieve 
with the GDC 
full range o 


NAPHTOLS AS 


and 


FAST COLOR SALTS 





Technical advice at your disposal 





GENERAL 
DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 











For light, fast drives the tex- 
tile industry has long needed 
a belt sufficiently powerful to 
take high-speed punishment, 
yet flexible enough to give 
easily to light strains. This 
need is satisfied by the new 
“U.S.” Royal Junior ...a 
belt as perfectly adapted to 
itsparticular jobasthe“U.S.” 
Royal to heavy shock load 
work. 


“U.S.” Royal Junior is con- 
structed of closely-woven, 
strong cotton duck thorough- 
ly impregnated with live rub- 
ber. “U.S.” engineers have 
found, through arduous, 
painstaking research, that 
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| Mo! U.S. ROYAL JUNIOR 


The Long-Needed PERFECT Belt for 
Light, High-Speed Drives 


only this type of construction 
adequately solves the prob- 
lems met by belts in light, 
high-speed transmission 
work. 


On light drives .. . on trans- 
mission jobs characterized 
by light tensions, small pul- 
leys and small bearings .. . 
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on small machine and ma- 
chine tool jobs .. . on auxil- 
lary drives... the “U.S.” 
Royal Junior will serve you 
more efficiently, longer . . 

and with lower ultimate cost. 


These "U.S." Rubber Products, 

Inc., Branches in the Great Tex- 

tile Centers are at your service. 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 


Boston 


Philadelphia 

















United States Rubber Company pe 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. a 














The unique properties of Rapidase 
make it ideal for removing starch, 
gums, etc., from all types of fabric. 
Being neutral and acting quickly 
at moderate temperatures, the 


result is accomplished with perfect 


sa fety. 
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INCORPORATED 


171 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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<= years of PERFECT SATISFACTION 











A PRECISION-BUILT RAYON POT SPINNER 


~Friction-Free on FAFNIRS 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS ARE NOW Among the textile machines that have won national reputa- 
IN SERVICE IN SUCH TEXTILE tions for unusual strength and inherent long life is the rayon 
MACHINERY AS THE FOLLOWING: pot spinning machine manufactured by H. W. Butterworth 


& Sons Company, of Philadelphia. These rugged, precision- 


Bale Dreakere suttnenistieteinnees built machines are equipped with many score Fafnir Ball 
Feeders Extractors Bearings, both radial and wide-inner-ring (with exclusive self 
Openers Dryers locking collar) types. 
Feed Tables Printing Machinery At one well-known mill,* Fafnir-equipped Butterworth Ray- 
Distributors Agers Speed Pot Spinning Machines “have operated under very 
Breaker Lappers Soapers trying conditions for over two years with perfect satisfaction.” 
Intermediate Lappers Tenter Frames Fafnir’s line of anti-friction ball bearings — the most complete 
Finisher Lappers Calenders in America — makes it possible for machinery builders to se- 
Pit es a lect exactly the right ball bearing for the purpose at hand. 
— re Shoddy Pickers The extra large balls and deep raceways of Fafnir Bearings 
ate and the rigid inspection methods under which they are made 
Spinning Frames Garnett Machines : : : :; 

; assure the maximum in power savings, reduced maintenance, 
Twisters Burr Pickers . ia : . 
lean aie greater cleanliness and durability, more productive machine 

acc mney Kyeware hours, and important economies in lubrication ... THE FAFNIR 
Warpers Scourers BEARING COMPANY, New Britain, Conn. Representatives also 
Slashers Fulling Mills at: Atlanta, Ga. ... Birmingham, Alabama... Boston, Mass. 
Looms Shearing Machines ... Charlotte, N. C. ... Dallas, Texas . .. Houston, Texas... 
Bleaching Equipment Rayon Pot Spinners Kansas City, Missouri. 


*Name upon request. 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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proprietary product B 
Member of U. S. Institute of Textile Research, Inc. 


is superior 


Pebble effect secured through 


The results of actual mill tests and the 
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If you are not already using Nopco 1111, let us 


counsel of the Nopco Research Laboratories are 


yours for the askinge—without obligation. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Harrison, N. J. 


tell you more about th 


today. 
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Nopco 1111 
Please send complete information regarding Nopco 1111 throwing oil. 


They explain graphically why more 


Member of Throwsters Research Institute 


l—why the number of throwsters us 


Pebble effect secured through 


National Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J. 


TUDY the 3 un-retouched microphotographs 
Gentlemen: 


1. 
above. 
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throwsters use Nopco 1111 than any other throw- 


Nopco 1111 has steadily increased each year. 


ing oi 








Name 
Company 
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AREFUL consideration, from 

the combined points of view of 
various operating officials, resulted 
in a Modern Group Drive installa- 
tion which 


1. Saved over $3,000 of capital. 
2. Economically invested $1,500. 


3. Earned 30% annual return. 


The facts? A machine parts man- 
ufacturer planned to build a small 
branch plant with 18 machines. 
Comparative studies of transmission 
costs were worked up with the as- 
sistance of the local Power Trans- 
mission Club. These studies resulted 
in two definite plans: 


A POWER DOLLAR SAVED IS A PROFIT DOLLAR EARNED 
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A. Each machine individually motor 
driven—transmission investment 
$4,550, annual fixed charges $682.50. 


B. All machines Modern Group Driven 
—transmission investment $1,530. an- 
nual fixed charges $229.50. 


Detailed comparisons of the plans 
showed that M. G. D. would save 
$3.020 initially, $453 an- 


25 


trained to analyze drive problems. 
are ready to help you save power 
dollars. May we send you a free 
copy of our Red Book, based on 
typical plant case studies, “A Prac- 
tical Analysis of Some Fundamen- 
tals of Industrial Power ‘Trans- 
mission ? 





nually in fixed charges, — 
S60 per year in power | 
bills, and insure maximum 
production with less main- 
tenance charges. Every op- | 
erating official voted for | 
it, and ModernGroup Drive 
was installed. 

3.500 members of 60 
Power Transmission Clubs. 





POWER TRANSMISSION 
COUNCIL 


1 ATLANTIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 


A research association of 
producers and distributors 
of power, power units and 
mechanical equipment for 


the transmission of power. 
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2 THE NO. 960 witt MAINTAIN THE ESIRED REDUCED PRESSURE WHETHER A 
LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITY OF STEAM AiR 1S BEING CONSUMED. 
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MANY HYATTS IN WHITIN WOOLEN MACHINES 








Over 40 Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are used in the 
Model ‘‘D’’ spinning 
frame illustrated oppo- 
site. In the woolen card 


pictured below, Hyatts 











are applied to main cy]- 


s 
inders, fancy rolls, drive 





shafts and condenser. 











ie It’s the same old story, but it still holds good—simpler 




















: es 
A hy Z construction, easier installation, lower maintenance costs, 
) stronger bearings and longer life. Reasons why Whitin 
) @ ~ Machine Works use Hyatt Roller Bearings as standard 
— equipment in their wool spinning frames and wool cards. 
Hyatts help you produce more and better cloth at less 
Cutaway shows Hyatt bear- cost. Specify them by name for all of your textile machinery. 


ing used as standard equip- 


ment on cylinder eroorsole "HH YATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 476 - - Newark, New Jersey 


























HOSIERY DYEING 


After 25 years in this service, Monel 
Metal is now the standard con- 
Struction material for the rotary 
type of hosiery dyeing machine. 






SKEIN DYEING 
In skein dyeing machines, Monel 
Metal’s high resistance to corro- 
sion assures treedom from off col- 
ors, and long life for the machines. 































SILK SOAKING TUBS 


Part of abattery of 30 Monel Metal- 
lined silk soaking tubs. Monel 
Metal’s hard, smooth surface does 
not injure the silk, and cleaning 
can be donethoroughlyand quickly. 


NY metal which handles success- 

fully such a wide variety of jobs 

as are represented on this page MUST 

have qualities which dyers cannot easily 

do without. Let’s see what are these 
qualities. 

First, Monel Metal is strong and 
tough; you can often use lighter weights 
than you can with other metals, to do 
the same job. Monel Metal does not 
rust, and has proven its resistance to 
corrosion from most dye liquors. It does 
not absorb colors; hence no time is lost 
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MONEL METAL MEETS THE DEMANDS OF Ss 
EVERY TYPE OF EQUIPMENT YOU SEE HERE 


ce 


e re 
PACKAGE DYEING 

Metal spindles and tubes like 
these are in daily service for 


the dyeing of yarn in 
package form. 


in time and labor consuming boil-outs. 
Its surface remains smooth...no chance 
of injuring the materials it touches. 

Year after year it does your work as 
you would have it done. And it is still 
giving stout service when other mate- 
rials have had to be replaced. 

You are doing perhaps only one job 
of the many shown here. But all these 
qualities which make Monel Metal in- 
dispensable to many branches of dye- 
ing are equally at your service, whether 
in one job or many. 
















Literally thousands of Monel 
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HAND DYEING 


Self supporting Monel Metal 
tanks, also Monel Metal-lined 
wood tanks for hand skein dye- 
ing. Monel Metal’s corrosion 
resistance and strength make 
it widely used in these tanks. 

















Si, 










PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


In daily service for more than 
four years, these Monel Metal 
lined peroxide bleaching tanks 
are as serviceabletoday as when 
installed. 











PIECE-GOODS DYEING 


These reel type machines dye- 
ing piece- goods use Monel 
Metal for linings, reels, guides, 
heating coils, rolls and all other 
metal parts that come in con- 
tact with the dye liquor. 














Write us for copies of literature on 
Monel Metal in the dyehouse. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
7 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 
containing approximately two-thirds 
Nickei and one-thirdcopper. Monel Metal 
is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by International Nickel. 













MONEL 
/_ METAL _\ 
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Sensitive, Accurate Speed Adjustability 
Through DIRECT REEVES DRIVE.... 


Any Speed Over 3:1 
Range Instantly Secured by 
Merely Turning Conven- 
ient Control Handwheel 


The REEVES Vari-Speed Motor 
Pulley is a simple, compact varia- 
ble speed unit, applicable directly 
to standard shaft extension of any 
constant speed motor. It forms the 
actual driving element between 
motor and machine. 


This efficient drive provides ex- 
actly the infinite speed regulation 
needed on machines of light horse- 
power requirements and where 
speed ratios not exceeding 3:1] are 
adequate. Operator receives pre- 
cisely the speed he wants quickly, 
smoothly, accurately. . . . Fur- 
nished in seven sizes—fractional 


to 714 h. p. Write REEVES engi- 


neers for latest Vari-Speed Motor 
Pulley Catalog—or for specific in- 
formaticn relative to your indi- 
vidual speed control needs. 

> 
At top: Standard REEVES Vari-Speed 


Motor Pulley. This is design for power 
requirements from ‘4 h. p. to 1% h. p. 


At right: REEVES Vari-Speed Motor 
Pulley—Countershaft Unit. 





TUBE-TEX Machines for 
knitted fabrics are extensively 
equipped with the REEVES 
Vari-Speed Motor Pulley to 
provide sensitive and accu- 
rate speed regulation. 





TUBE-TEX “*C”’ Range Machine equipped with 
REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley. Correct 
speed variation to compensate for differences 
in temperature, humidity, moisture content 
of cloth and type of yarn, is accurately secured. 








Operating Principle of REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley 


Position at Minimum Speed 


When motor is farthest away from 
driven shaft, V-belt assumes small- 
est diameter formed by discs, and 
minimum speed is obtained on 


driven pulley and machine. 





Position at Maximum Speed 
When motor is nearest to driven 
shaft, V-belt assumes largest diam- 
eter formed by discs, and maxi- 
mum speed is obtained on driven 


pulley and machine regulated. 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY - COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
~ @ Look to REEVES for Accuracy in Speed Regulation 
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Settee BVEBBINDS © SFUUOLS © CONES ¢ SHUTTEES 





LOOM is like a gun --- to be effective it must be skillful- 

ly manned and must have the proper ammunition! The 

‘“ammunition’’ of the looms are the shuttles they ‘‘fire’’ 

from box to box and it is the way in which these shuttles 

operate as they are shot back and forth that spells efficiency 
for the looms. 


If you use plain or shuttle-changing looms for weaving 
rayon or silks, you will get better, faster and smoother pro- 
duction with improved U S Unit Tension Shuttles. These 
shuttles have already proved their efficiency in leading plants 
of this country and abroad. They speed up production be- 
cause they eliminate loom stoppage to replace worn elastics. 
felts, pads or mops. Used in combination with the U S Hand 
Threading Eye, they eliminate the use of shuttle hooks. 


Special Tension devices also available for other classes of 
fabrics. 


Particulars and samples submitted on request 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 





Manchester, New Hampshire 


Branches: Providence, R. I.; Lawrence, 


Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. 





Philadelphia, Pa.; Monticello, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C: 


Chicago Agent: Albert R. Breen, 2650 Coyne St. 


HOW ABOUT Your AMMUNITION ? 





_— “So BORE LIE LE LDL PS IOLES SCL, LLL LE AO POO INO RE 
MR 
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CONTROLLED LUBRICATION! 


Chatham Mfg. Co. Reports 
Minimum Contamination of Material — 
Less Frequent Lubrication — 
Reduced Lubricant Consumption 





OW you can greatly reduce the fre- 
quency of lubrication—cut the cost of 
lubricants and labor—and contamination 
of materials—just by using the same mod- 
ern method employed so successfully by 
Chatham Mfg. Co. and hundreds of others. 


When those famous mills in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., lubricated their machines 
with fluid oil, they found that the oil often 
worked its way over the machinery. Many 
of the beautiful Chatham blankets, woolen 
suitings, and sheets and cases were con- 
taminated by oil, with heavy loss. 

Now they’re using Alemite Controlled 
Lubrication. The lubricant stays where it’s 
put—in the bearings. Contamination of 
their products is now unheard of! 


Furthermore, plain bearings on the nap- 
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ping machine are now Alemited once in 
three days instead of being oiled twice a 
day. Roller bearings on the New Express 
12-Strand Mill are Alemited once a week 
instead of being oiled twice a day! 


If your mills are still using old-fashioned 
lubricating methods, Alemite Controlled 
Lubrication can cut your costs three ways 
—maybe more! Also makes your plant 
safer by eliminating slippery floors and 


ALEM 
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CUT YOUR COSTS THREE WAYS 
# 


1 








cues’ mn sts er. s 
PyMarPine MORT UX a ee 


ABOVE — This Alemite Gun delivers an accurately 
measured quantity of lubricant to the ball bearings 
on this Woonsocket Napping Machine. Makes lu- 
brication necessary only four times yearly. 


AT LEFT — Using an Alemite Gun to lubricate the 
guide roller bearing on a Rodney Hunt Fulling Ma- 
chine. Formerly oiled twice daily ; now Alemited once 
a week! Labor saved! Lubricant saved! Time saved! 


oil soaked machinery—and reducing 
fire and accident hazards. 


You will be interested in a new manual 
featuring and describing the application 
of Alemite Systems to industrial machin- 


Write for ‘‘The Case 
vs. Friction.” It’s free. 


ery. of Alemite 


ALEMITE CORPORATION 
A Division of Stewart-W arner Corporation 
1828 Diversey Parkway Chicago, IIL. 








Enjoy Horace Heidt and his Alemite Brigadiers every Thursday at 10:00 P. M. Eastern time on Coast-to-Coast Columbia: network. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY! 


_ appatete AND COMPANY takes great pleasure in announcing—after several years of 
laboratory experiments and research —the introduction of a new pre-tested vegetable 
oil soap flake called CERTIFIED FLAKES. In the mills in which it has already been intro- 


duced, this amazing new soap product has aroused unusual interest and comment. 


CERTIFIED FLAKES is almost instantly soluble and rinses quicker than any similar | 


type of soap ever placed on the market. 


Here's What Some Mill Men Say: 


In a worsted mill in Pennsylvania, after running a 
light fulling soap (3% oz. soap and 1'2 oz. soda ash 
per gallon) on 14-oz. cloth, both on a set of pieces in 
the fulling mill, and one on the washers, the super- 
intendent said it was the best soap he had ever used. 


A silk throwster plant in New York on a test 
advised the take-up tests and the general action of 
the soap was O. K. in every respect. (Incidentally 
this mill has a very high rating, and the absorptive 
properties being tested by this concern indicates the 
product has merit for this type of work.) 


A yarn dyeing company in New York made a 
test, and at once requested a price on a carload. 


A hosiery mill in North Carolina tested this new 
product, and when the salesman accompanied the 





buyer into the dye house the dye man asked the 
buyer to look at the best soap that had ever been 
in their mill. 


Another mill in North Carolina made a test of 
Certified Flakes and then ordered several barrels. 


A laundry in North Carolina purchased our new 
soap to be used on blankets, silks, etc. and it was the 
first soap order received from this account. 


A woolen mill in Maine enthusiastically okayed 
the soap for heavy fulling and after-scouring. 


A wool combing company in New Hampshire 
made a test and immediately ordered 5 more bar- 
rels, then 20 more barrels. 


A finishing company made a test and immediately 


ordered 5 more barrels. 


Order a test barrel or bag of Armour’s CERTIFIED FLAKES today. Packed in 150-lb. bar- 


rels and 110-lb. bags. You'll find it the most satisfactory soap ever used in your mill operations. 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


ARMOURA 


1355 W. 31st STREET 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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@ Spring is in the air , and with 
it . . . plans for golf. As usual, this 
treacherous tee-shot over the lake will 
ruin many a temper and score. 

Water is so harmless looking! ut 
it certainly can play you false. For 
years, textile owners have failed to 
realize that untreated water used in 
wet-processing lowers the quality of 
finished goods. Supply water must be 
absolutely clear, soft and _ colvcrless 
to meet modern-day requirements. 
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Permutit Water Conditioning Equip 
ment may now be purchased under the 
terns of the National Hous-ng Act. 
These loans are not made by the Gov- 
ernment, but by your own banker . 

or they ean be arranged through 
Permutit. The terms of payment allow 
gradual liquidation over a period of 
yveaurs, SO your payments are more 
than met bv the savings effected by 
Permutit. 
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ATER HAZARD 


Textile experts will tell vou that prac- 
tically all mill water supplies must be 
properly filtered or softened, or per 
haps even further treated, to permit pr 
duction of the highest quality of fabrics. 

Because of this all-important fact, 
more than 1,000 textile mills now use 
Permutit Water Conditioning Equip 
ment. 

The benefits from such equipment 
are immediately noticeable. There are 
fewer reruns and rejections, and less 
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yarn breakage because soft water 
eliminates harsh insoluble curds, and 
fibres come through clean and pliable 
Soap, soda and bleach are saved. And 
boiler-tube repairs and replacements 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Wouldn’t vou like to know more 
about water conditioning and how it 
can benetit your mill? Mail the coupon 
below for information. Learn how 
Permutit equipment pays for ttself in 


two short vears. 


a _ Permutit 
‘Wilde Conditioning Gquipment 


Eee ee ae a ae ae eae ee ae ae ee ae ae a ae eae aS oe ae ae ae 


Name 
Position 
Company 


i 
i 
I 
| Address 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, Dept. Bl, 330 West 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details about the purchase of 


Permutit equipment under the terms of the National Housing A 
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HE QUALITY OF YOUR PRODUCT IS 





: 


SPECIAL LOOM MOTOR 


The newly designed Allis-Chalmers Loom tT} Waste-packed sleeve bearings. 


——— 
uf 


Motor embodies all the latest developments F4 Indestructible rotor with bars silver brazed to 
and features that are of importance to loom the end rings. 
application. Heavy cast iron bearing housings for rigid sup- 


The peculiarities and exacting require- port of the rotor. 


4) Totally enclosed to eliminate effects of dust and 


ments of this application have been carefully hed 
int. 


studied and a special motor built accordingly. 
The Allis-Chalmers Loom Motor is designed 


for low slip, resulting in close speed regula- © Stator coils thoroughly insulated under process 
which makes windings moisture resisting. 


5 Stator frame of cast steel with feet cast integral. 


tion from no load to full load. Its design, both 
Wound stator finally treated in special insulating 
varnish which provides a winding of high dielec- 
tric value and mechanical strength, a thorough 


electrically and mechanically, greatly im- 
proves loom performance, not only in effi- 


ciency but also in quality of product. protection against vibration in high speed loom 
Some of the Features of the Allis-Chalmers service. 
Loom Motor: 8 Ample reserve capacity for breakingin new looms. 


SERRE EE EI 
EGEZELES 
ALLLELERE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 





BRLELEEET 
am © SEREGEES 
= PRE LL EET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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MARTHA MILLS, Textile Division 
5. F. GOODRICH CO. 


Silvertown, Georgia 


ROM intake to reservoir. without the in- 
tervention of human hand. the new water 
treatment plant of Martha Mills will produce 


a million gallons a day. 


[It is typical of Goodrich to install this unique 
filtration plant, with its automatic control of 


flow, of chemicals, of mixers and of tank levels. 


And we are proud that they brought this spec- 


ial problem to Robert and Company. 


Our engineering experience over a period of 
sixteen years has given us the ability to cope 
with virtually every conceivable problem in the 


field, and the facilities to approach any tech- 





nical problem with confidence. 


ROBERTI AND COMPANY 


Ta lalla alee TA ee GEORGIA 
— ‘drchitects and 6ngineers' =) 
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SPLASH PROOFING 


Taking the storm in a stride...un- 
afraid of muddy splashes...and 
rain!...sleek hose protected from 
splash and mud with: the newest 
development in splashproofing. 
@® AQUAROL has been IM- 
PROVED!...an advancement in 
splashproofing hitherto unattained ! 
It produces more water repellency 
than ordinary compounds...giving at 
the same time more weight or body 
...much greater elasticity. ..and 
softer ‘feel’. @ AQUAROL re- 
moves crepey or sleazy stitches 
...imparts an unusual finish. @ 
AQUAROL can also be used on 
piece goods to produce a water re- 
pellent fabric. @ Let us demonstrate 


AQUAROL at your plant. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC. 
233 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 


RNS WE R eee 


AQUAROL 


>. PAT. GFF 
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SUPERINTENDENT & MAINTENANCE ENGINEER’S HANDS 





1. A COOPERATIVE STUDY 
ON LIGHTING 


The achievement of ideal seeing con- 
ditions does not rest with paint alone. 
To make the Save-Lite report sound, 
scientific, practical and authentic, it 
was prepared in cooperation with the 
Better Vision Institute and the National 
Better Light-Better Sight Council. 


2. CHECK POINTS ON PAINT’S 
FUNCTIONS 


Dollar for Dollar Service depends upon 
how well you capitalize on paint’s pos- 
sibilities as « maintenance, appear- 
ance and illumination factor. 18 prac- 
tical and constructive check points are 
included, by which you may check 
your own plant. 


3. SPECIAL PICTURE SECTION 


Eight pages of photos comprising lab- 
oratory studies in light reflection, be- 
fore and after views, and pictures of 
outstanding “plant-conditioned” com- 
panies show graphically paint'’s part 
in modern industry. 


4. YOUR LIGHTING STANDARDS 


Production efficiency, unit costs, acci- 
dent and spoilage control, etc., are so 
closely related to proper lighting, you'll 
find it profitable to check your plant by 
the chart on Recommended Standards 
of Illumination included in this booklet. 
It is based on research by sight. light- 
ing and production authorities. Have 
the S-W engineer check 
your plant. 





5. CHECK POINTS ON PAINT 
AND PAINTING 


Every industry has conditions peculiar 
to it that affect the life of the paint. 
Fumes, temperature extremes, moisture, 
etc. This report tells what a mill-white 
paint should be, how to apply it, and 
what the S-W Paint Engineering Ser- 
vice means to painting economies. 





6. ABOUT LIGHT REFLECTION 


This new Save-Lite Report—‘An Analy- 
sis of Plant Conditioning,” tells how 
to use Light Reflection in putting wall 
and ceiling surfaces to work as illu- 
mination’s first-aid for Better Light- 
Better Sight. 


7. YOUR UNIT COSTS 


Time study and efficiency engineers 
always turn to paint as a first step in 
reducing unit costs. “Improved Seeing” 
by means of white paint is but one of 
paint’s contributions. You'll be inter- 
ested in other ways cited. 


8. CASE HISTORIES 


The lighting story is told in the most 
convincing manner by case-histories 
of office and plant interiors. We have 
included these, together with illustra- 
tions and charts. The studies and the 
data are by technical engineers. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SAVE-LITE 


THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT 





9. GRAPHIC PAINTING MAIN- 
TENANCE GUIDE 


From foundation to roof, some special 
type of paint is at your command to 
perform a particular service most effi- 
ciently and at a minimum cost. Your 
selection of the right paint and proper 
application governs the service you 
will receive. The graphic chart in the 
Save-Lite booklet shows at a glance, 
the proper paint. 


10. FREE TO ALL PLANT MEN 


This “plant-conditioning” guide is for 
all plant superintendents, maintenance 
engineers and company officials, sent 
free upon request to The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Dept., IMW-10, Cleveland. 
Ohio. It is more than a story on Save- 
Lite mill-white. It is a practical refer- 
ence guide containing photos. graphs. 
charts and data valuable to all in- 
dustrial men. Avail yourself of a copy 
by filling out the coupon below. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Cleveland. Ohio 





Dept. IMW-10 


I am interested in receiving free. a copy of 


There 


Name 


g the new Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite Catalog— 
gy “An Analysis of Plant Conditioning.” 
g no obligation to me. 


is 





& Position 


Company 


Please Print 





& Address 


City & State 
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Thirty-second Annual 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


“THE MARKET PLACE OF THE KNIT GOODS TRADE” 
The Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 20-21-22-23-24, 1936 


UNDER THE AUSPICES 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS and 
THE UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


Each year the Commercial Museum is transformed into a vast market place where 
buyers congregate from all parts of the United States and Canada. Exhibitors present 
these buyers with instructive, educational, profitable and business-getting displays of 
every conceivable variety of equipment, product or service used in the thousands of 
mills and factories represented. 


REPEATING EXHIBITORS ARE A TEST OF RESULTS 


Established as a tried-and-true profit creating institution for many years, the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition boasts of an annual average of 93% of its exhibitors who 
repeat year after year. Of the number who do not repeat, at least half exhibit in 
alternate years. Rarely are exhibitors absent more than one year in succession. 

















The faith of these repeating exhibitors, together with the many new firms that are 
attracted each year by the far-reaching results obtained, accounts for the continual 
growth that has been shown by this efficient, business-building Exhibition. 














HMERES THE BRIDGE TO REACH FROM YOUR PRODUCT TO THE 
CUSTOMER'S DOLLAR 


This Exhibition centralizes the knit goods trade. It is a complete factory, under 
one roof, where purchasing agents and mill executives can intelligently gather infor- 
mation and data on improvements and new devices. The convention, meetings, dis- 
plays and worthwhile ideas assure a buying attendance. Increased sales, better busi- 
ness and an atmosphere of well being in the trade are the results of exhibiting manu- 
facturers. 











To YOU, with products to sell, an exhibit at this Exhibition presents a remarkable 
sales opportunity. There is no substitute for personal contact selling. Leading manu- 
facturers WILL be there. You cannot afford to stay away. 





The price of a space 100 square feet-is only $150, and this includes booth complete 
with backwall, side partitions, desk, desk chair, Bentwood chairs, Crex rug, hat tree 
and regulation booth sign. Where electricity and steam are necessary, these are also 
included. 


The better locations are going fast. It will be wise to apply at once to: 


ANITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 
327 PARK SQUARE BUILDING Boston, Mass. 


Reduced Rates on all Railroads 
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eliminates 





Slugs Gouts 
Bunches 


With a circular column of air trav- 
eling over the creel, thoroughly 
cleaning accumulated lint, spin- 
ners can give careful attention to 
spindles. 

Better cleaning by a properly 
adjusted and perfectly timed over- 
head system, together with this ex- 
tra care from spinners, practically 

















. Ty [ee en: Teo = 
Mi Is | gm | eliminates slugs, gouts and bunches 
: \\ 4 | | fs —reduces ends-down, stoppage 
Report ) NS hi itm=mme and seconds—brings better yarn 


at reduced cost. 
Why not let us show you how 
reasonably this can be done in 






One mill after another re- 






ports big savings soon after 








American MonoRail systems your mill. 
were installed. Let us show ° 
you how easy you can han- film CTLCaN 
e bales, beams, packages 
ie tae pare MONORAIL 







with a low-cost, overhead 






SOUTHERN 


Compa any REPRESENTATIVE 


CURRAN S. EASLEY 
13106 ATHENS AVE. P.O. Box 755 


CLEVELAND, O. Greenville, S. Carolina 


handling system. Write for 








the 192 page American 









'V onoRail Catalog. 
















Reliance Type T Heavy Duty Motor 
for Direct Current 


Four Poles - Sleeve Bearings 





Ball-bearing motor v. th 
solid covers over {5p 


over lower portion 


Reliance Vertical Type T 
Motor equipped with 
drip-proof covers. 


Enclosed water-tight 
motor with ball-bear- 
ings. Hand-holes permit 
ready access to brush 
rigging and commutator. 


| eae A HARD LIFE. . 















It was in 1915 that the Reliance Type IT’ Heavy-duty Motor 
emerged from the composite experience of some 35 industrial 
engineers — husky and well born. The past two decades have 
seen it grow steadily more and more rugged, its development still 
attended by practical experts. Reliance Type T Motors are 
widely known for their significant endurance, for their steady 
operation and minimum upkeep, under the necessarily severe 
conditions of a hard life .. . Critical buyers have approved the 
Reliance Type T Motor by a repeat-purchase record we are proud 


to show ... The principal details will be found in Bulletin 120. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1088 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Representatives in other principal cities. 


RELIANCE“¥y, MOTORS 
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IT’S AN 
ILL WIND 


In spinning and weaving rooms 
— open windows mean /ower 
humidity, local drafts, Spotty con- 
ditions. And this must always 
mean ends-down, seconds, in- 
creased production costs. 

Keep windows closed — and 
change the air with a Parks 
This 


equipment brings into spinning 


Automatic Airchanger. 


and weaving rooms carefully 
measured quantities of outside 
air. By a patented feature, the 
Airchanger ties in humidifying 
with automatically controlled 
air change. It provides maxti- 
mum cooling with constant 


humidity,uniformly distributed. 


COTTON 





It minimizes production diff- 
culties, improves quality and 
rate of output, increases work- 
ers’ efficiency. 

With the Parks Automatic Air- 
changer, you get the same uni- 
form air conditions obtainable 
from a central station system— 


at a much lower cost. . . because 


4] 






the Airchanger is designed to 
utilize your present humidifying 
system. Send the coupon below 
for complete information about 
the Parks Automatic Airchanger. 
Or check the line on the coupon 
that will bring an engineer to 
explain this equipment’s ad- 


vantages. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





ARKS 


Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet 235 on the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger 


You may have 


an engineer call () (Please check) 

Pde h tb deead dena walewnese <aeeneeenss 
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WATCH DRYING TEMPERATURES 


with 


Te aylor Instruments 


In the new Tube-Tex unit for 
finishing tubular knit goods 
Taylor Thermometers help to assure 


goods of better quality and hand 


ATCHING over correct 

\ ’ temperatures in textile 

mills has long been one of the 

most important jobs performed 
by Taylor Thermometers. 

Now, on the new Butterworth 
Tube-Tex drying and condition- 
ing unit for tubular knit goods, 
these instruments again prove 
their accuracy and reliability. 

As a part of the Tube-Tex sys- 
tem, Taylor Thermometers help 
to produce a more uniformly 
dried and conditioned fabric. 
They are important in preventing 
over-drying and in maintaining 
iow temperature drying, which as- 
sures a more uniformly dyed fab- 










ric and a finished cloth of finer 
quality and hand. 

Wherever you need to keep 
temperature under close control 
in a textile mill—from slashing 
to finishing—you will find Taylor 
Instruments to help produce a 
more uniform and higher quality 
product at lowest possible cost. 
Taylor engineers, experienced in 
the problems of the industry, are 
able to specify and install the 
Taylor System of Temperature 
Control that will most efficiently, 
economically, and profitably 
meet your needs. Their duty is 
not to sell you individual instru- 
ments, but to apply their eng- 








Instrument 


View of the dryine 

and finishing unit of 

the new Butterworth 

Tube-Tex machine 

for Tubular Knit 
5. 


Note position of 
Taylor Indicating 
Thermometers in the 
two circles. 








| | 


Tay ler 
Close-up of Taylor 
Co's Angle Thermometer, 
' | the type used on the 
Tube-Tex machines. 
An accurate, easily 
read, durable and 
long-lasting indicat- 
ing thermometer 
standard in many 
mills and plants 
throughout the coun- 
try today. 


neering skill to your specific tem- 
perature problem. 

For this Textile Engineering 
Service, ask a Taylor Representa- 
tive or write direct to Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
Manufacturers in Great Britain 

—Short & Mason, Ltd., London, 
England. 








indicating Recording * Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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@ One reason for Republic’s leadership is its long association 
with the nation’s outstanding mill supply distributors. Their 
prompt, helpful and efficient service has proven a practical 
economy for all users of mechanical rubber products. 


You gain valuable advantages through Republic’s highly 
organized plan of distribution. The aid of factory experts on 
technical problems is combined with large, local warehouse 
stocks; active, local interest in your business; sound, local re- 
sponsibility and all the benefits of frequent contacts, intimate 
knowledge of your needs and immediate delivery. Such ser- 
vice meets your usual or emergency requirements equally well, 
cuts deeply into your overhead costs and provides a strong 
safeguard to keep your production at highest efficiency. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENT 


e ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR © 
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“BENDS WITH THE FOLDS” 





You get soft 
pliable films 


—your prints 
wont crack 


e The new printing gum that gives fine marks, greater 
color values and better penetration—Supertex S—is espe- 
cially effective for use on weighted silks and Bemberg 
cloths. It leaves a soft and pliable film on the goods and 


prevents cracking of the printed object. 


VAT GUMS 


Vat Gum W-696T contains a special thickener manufac- 
tured exclusively by Jacques Wolf. It contains the neces- 
sary alkalies and hydrosulphites. 

This product runs more satisfactorily on the machine 
than the plain British gum pastes. Maintaining a fluid 
body in the printing machine, it does not coagulate or 
run short. 

Printing Gum W-883—a powdered vat gum, is used 
extensively as a thickener for Rapidogens, Indigosols 


and Pharmasols. W-883 gives sharp lines and fine. 





smooth color values. 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS...PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R.I., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S.C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Dayton Goc- Betts Have 


TREMENDOUS 
PULLING POWER | 






THE HARDER THEY PULL, 


THE TIGHTER THEY GRIP 


In thousands of industries, Dayton Cog- 
Belts are saving money and increasing 
production because they have patented, 
exclusive features found in no other 
belts. 

Dayton’s tremendous, sustained pull- 
ing power is the result of its positive 
wedging action in the pulley groove. It 
is the only die-cut belt with raw edges 
to form the driving surface. 

The Dayton is the only belt with 
patented, laminated construction which 
gives maximum crosswise rigidity. 
There is no squashing in the pulley 
groove...no bulging and distortion. 
Dayton Cog-Belts have such leech-like 
gripping qualities that they insure a 


“ae eld 





Cog-Belt Drives—F.H.P. V-Belt Drives—V-Flat Drives— Daycoil Oil-Proof 


steady, uniform flow of power with less 
tension and less strain on bearings. 
But that isn’t all. Dayton Cog-Belts 
are ‘“‘built-to-bend.’’ They need no dress- 
ing. They save space. They last longer. 
All of the many money-saving advan- 
tages of Dayton Cog-Belts are graphi- 
cally illustrated and described in our 
big, new, 84-page book, “The ABC’s 
of V-Belts.”’ Write for your copy today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of V-Belts 


Manufacturers also of Dayton Fan Belts, Dayton 
Red Tube Radiator Hose, Dayton Thorobred Tires 
and Dayco Printers’ Rollers 


auton 





V-Belts— Complete Drives, Pulleys and Belts in Stock— Fractional to. 100 H. P. 





Die-Cut Sides and Crosswise 
Rigidity Provide Greater Traction 


THE ABC’s 
OF V-BELTS 


This is the greatest book on V-Belts 
ever published. It shows how Day- 
ton Cog-Belts transmit more power, 
save space, last longer, and reduce 
costs. This im- 
portant book will 
help you solve 
your drive prob- 
lems. It’s free. 
Write for a copy. 
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JICK AND EASY 





Just a thorough flush with water and 






a quick washing removes every trace 


of the dye. . . if the tank is lined with 





stainless ENDURO. That’s because this perfected stainless steel 
is immune to attack or discoloration from dyestuffs, and it 
has a hard, smooth surface. Therefore, it washes down quickly 
and thoroughly . . . with no chance for carry-overs . . . no 
possibility of affecting the next color. ENDURO is saving money 
in every plant in which it is being used. Republic will be glad 


to supply you with the facts. “et ae ee 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, MASSILLON. ORIO STAINLESS STEEL 


tensed vader Chemical Foundetios Potert, Nos 


G E N E R A L O F F I C E S : C L E V E L A N D ; O H I O 1996817 ond 1379178 txoumtO  va!d onty through 


Republi Seles Offices ond Authorized Distributors 


RepublicSteel courcnattow Anne 








When writing in reference to this advertisement please address Dept. CO 
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OSIETY MakersTurning to 
Standardized Rayon Yarn.... 


oils 


For Easier, More Economical Knitting 


\ HY? Spun-lo rayon for hosiery has been 

standardized! It istested for tensilestrength 
and ability to take and hold dyes. It means less 
waste and fewer impertects 1n hosiery knitting! 
For over five years Industrial has been experi- 
menting with and improving Spun-lo yarn, 
especially for hosiery knitting. Now it knits 
into expensive-looking softer hosiery .. . to sell 
at chain store prices. For several years women 


Profit by Nationally 
Advertised Name With 
This Transfer on Your 

Hosiery 


Use Spun-lo yarn ...and the Spun-lo trans- 
fer on your hosiery ... men’s sox, women’s 
hosiery, children’s stockings. This name is 


known to 24,000,000 women.. 


of 21 of the most important women’s maga- 


. the readers 


zines published. To them Spun-lo represents 
a new standard of satisfaction in rayon! 
Chain store managers have felt the swing to 
hosiery of Spun-lo. It is on their listings. 


have been turning to hosiery knit from Spun-lo 
.. . because of the longer, surer wear it gives. 
Alert chain store managers everywhere have 
been increasing their stocks of Spun-lo hosiery 
... because they find it repeats again and again! 
Hosiery knitters, large and small, have been 
increasingly enthusiastic about the economy and 
knitting perfection of Spun-lo. . . standardized 
in strength and ability to knit into finer hosiery. 





Industrial Rayon Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Records of the 


Distribution of Mill Supplies 


HERE most money is being spent is where 
Wy most money is likely to be saved, or wasted. 
Mill supplies is the biggest item in the mill 
overhead budget. We attempt to give in this article, 
without too much detail, an explanation of one meth- 
od of distributing mill supplies. 
The supply clerk is charged with the responsibili- 
ty of receiving, issuing, and accounting for all mil! 
supplies. Upon receipt of an invoice for supplies 
purchased, the invoice is stamped with a rubber 
stamp as shown on Form No. 1, and passed on to the 
supply clerk. He marks the form to show the date 
received and by whom checked in to the mill supply 
house. He then returns the invoice to the mill office 
where it is paid and filed as indicated by the bal- 
ance of the entries on Form No. 1. 
The supplies received are stored in bins and each 
item is entered on a card that fits into a card index 
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Form No. 


control system. The card shows in what bin the item 
is located. It also shows the price of the item and 
the quantity on hand at all times. 

The biggest responsibility in the issuing of mill 
supplies is that of determining when a part is to be 
issued. Mill supplies present a job at which some- 
one must be everlastingly plugging away at little 
leaks in order to prevent their growing larger and 
eventually wrecking the dam. With competition 
keener today than in many years, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that waste of supplies can prove to be 
the last straw for a mill that is struggling to keep 
open. 

The job of preventing leaks falls largely on the 
shoulders of the mill superintendent, and, in order 
to help him in the task, certain forms and rulings 
are kept in force. 

The issuing of supplies is controlled by the sup- 
ply request slip, a copy of which is shown marked 


Form No. 2. The responsibility for issuing is taken 
off the shoulders of the supply clerk by use of this 
slip. Once a slip is presented to him, signed by an 
authorized person, it becomes his duty to issue the 
part and to charge it to the proper section. 
Throughout this article we refer to sections. 
While reference is generally made to loom sections 
because loom supplies make up a major portion of 
all supplies, the methods apply to a section of spin- 
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Form No. ? 


ning, or fly frames, or any other section. The meth- 
ods used are applicable to all departments. 

The overseer and second hands alone are author- 
ized to sign request slips for supplies. Supplies can 
not be drawn from the supply room without these 
slips. Before an overseer, or second hand, issues 
the supply request slip, it is his responsibility to see 
that there is a need for the supply item requested. 
It is also his duty to see that no abuse is being prac- 
ticed. It is no secret among men who work in the 
mill that many a loom fixer, or section man, will 
break teeth out of gears, break off a stud, split a 
shuttle, or do similar damage to other parts, if in 
his opinion that article is giving him trouble. The 
experienced second hand should know that a part 
requested is worn out by fair wear and tear before 
he issues a request slip for new parts. 

In certain cases, as with electric light bulbs for 
example, it is required that an old burned out part 
be presented before a request slip will be issued for 
a new part. 

In many instances, as with pickers, or shuttles, 
a great deal can be determined from the condition 
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Form No. 3 


of the used article presented for exchange. Pickers 
are often damaged by being bored off-center, thus 
weakening one wall. They are also bored too low 
with a result that the shuttle point will soon be 
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striking the metal rivet in the picker. A good means 
of checking on this type of waste is to have the old 
parts checked by the second hand, then returned to 
the supply room in exchange for a new part. The 
old parts can then be examined by the superintendent 
and checked back to the careless handler. 

Shuttle box binders are often damaged by being 
knocked into position by a hammer. The old part 
will readily show that excessive use of binders is at 
times due to this practice. 

A supply runner is used for conveying parts from 
the supply room to the loom fixers. The runner’s 
wage is only about half that of a loom fixer and this 
results in saving the loom fixer’s time. There is a 
tendency to make the supply room a meeting place 
of loom fixers and the use of a supply runner helps 
keep this at a minimum. 

The supply clerk must account for all supplies 
purchased. He makes use of a number of forms in 
doing this. Certain ones of these forms are intended 
to aid the superintendent in checking on supplies 
consumed as well as to aid the bookkeeping depart- 
ment in charging out the supplies consumed. 

Form No. 3 is made up by the supply clerk and 
given to the superintendent daily. It shows the value 
of the supplies consumed by each section, each shift. 
While Form No. 3 gives the superintendent a daily 
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(Copies of this author’s previous discus-_ rf 
sion on purchasing mill supplies will be fur- | 
nished upon request.) 


check on the consumption of supplies, Form 
No. 4, the Loom Fixers Monthly Supply 


Account, gives him the detail of the kind I 
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of supplies, as well as the quantity and val- 
ue of same. Form No, 4 is shown in ab- 
breviated state. It is a much longer form 
than shown. For instance, the item “Loom 
parts” has space for about twenty differ- 
ent listings where this shortened form 
shows space for only three. 

Certain supplies can not be issued from 
the supply room. In this group we find 
such articles as starch, roller shop sup- 
plies, paints, and burlap. While the sup- 
ply clerk does not handle these articles he 
has an accurate check on them. They are 
handled by means of a running inventory. 
The overseer of the department concerned 
gives the supply clerk a list showing the 
supplies consumed each week. From this 
list the supply clerk charges the supplies 
used into the weekly supply report. Taking 
starch as an example, he keeps a check on 
this by subtracting the weekly issues from 
the amount on hand as shown in a book. 
Purchases are, of course, added to this 
book inventory. Once each month the sup- 
ply clerk makes a physical inventory of the 
amount of starch on hand. If this does 
not agree with the book inventory he ad- 
justs the last weekly report to make it 
agree with monthly physical inventory. 

Form No. 5, the “Supplies Consumed” 
report, is the final summary of supplies 
consumed. It is made once each week. Four weekly re- 
ports are then consolidated to make the monthly re- 
port which is used in the accounting department. 
This form gives the mill agent a check on supplies 
used in each department and a means of comparing 
this with the budgeted amount set up for that depart- 
ment. 

Budgeting of supplies is based on experience. The 
value of supplies consumed is posted from Form No. 
5 once each month. From these figures annual av- 
erages are taken and worked into percentage of sup- 
plies consumed by each department. From this point 
it is a simple problem in arithmetic to break down 
the annual supply budget and inform the depart- 
ment heads of what they have to spend each week 
for supplies. 

This article together with one published in a 
previous issue under the title “Purchasing of Mill 
Supplies”* outlines a complete system for purchas- 
ing and distributing mill supplies. This system could 
not be expected to fit the needs of every mill. Any 
experienced man can modify and adjust the forms 
and methods for use in his mill. 

It may appear from the number of forms and re- 
ports used that it would take a great deal of time 
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Form No. 5—Monthly Record of Supplies Consumec 


and clerical help to keep this system in force. This 
is not true, however. Every report can be made by 
the man who issues the supplies—no extra clerical 
help is needed to make out the reports. 
—-~_——_ — -@$@ -—- samen 
John P. Maguire & Company, New Textile 
Factoring Firm, Announce Election of Officers 

John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., a new textile factoring 
coneern, have announced the election of officers as follows: 
John P. Maguire, president; Frederick H. Wandelt, John H. 


Jephson, Howard Stieb, Snelson Chesney and William H. 
sischof, vice-presidents; Louis J. Moran, secretary; Wil- 


liam A. Murray, treasurer; Robert B. Matthews, assistant 
secretary; and Lester Prink, assistant treasurer. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Maguire inaugurated the Tex- 
tile Banking Company 16 and until 
served as president of that institution. All of the others 
were associated with him com- 
The new company has a paid-in capital of $3,500,000, 


ago, recently 


years 
named as officers of that 
nany. 
and its facilities and resources will be devoted to the finane- 
ing of the movement of the production of manufacturers of 
textile fabrics and allied lines. Permanent quarters of the 
company will be at 370 Fourth Avenue, the 26th Street and 
Fourth Avenue ground floor corner of the New York Life 
building, on the 21st floor of which temporary offices are 
now located. 
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Practical ideas on maintenance, painting and preservation of village 
houses and other structures not directly connected with manufacturing 


By A. J. Cooper 


Manager, Construction Department 
Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


JY ERE is a thoroughly practical discussion 

ot problems constantly confronting ev- 
ery mill with a village. The different ele- 
ments of the village house are discussed 
with practical, useful recommendations as 
to methods of maintenance; painting as 
the major function of maintenance, receiv- 
ing special attention. 

Following the author's discussion of mill 
building maintenance in the February issue, 
this article rounds out a comprehensive, 
up-to-date authoritative treatment of the 
whole subject 


ESIGNERS of mill village houses have always 

been hampered by the consideration of the 

first cost, as well as by adherence to conven- 
tional types of construction. As a result, the average 
mill cottage is very vulnerable to the deleterious ef- 
fects of the elements, a fact which makes for much too 
rapid deterioration of certain parts. 

The new ultra-modern technology which has revo- 
lutionized some of our habits and living conditions 
has not yet worked its marvels in the matter of build- 
ing design, sufficiently to enable us to construct more 
nearly permanent structures at less cost. It will come 
about, of course—and in the near future—that more 
durable and more economical construction will be 
evolved for small houses. A great many experiments 
are already being tried. 

But in the meantime there are hundreds of mill 
villages already constructed of rather perishable ma- 
terials. And the investment in these villages must 
be protected from too rapid depreciation by proper 


methods of maintenance. If any owner can double 
the life of a building by spending a few additional 
dollars per year for maintenance, he should at least 
be interested in how it might be done, and how it 
would work out economically. And until the building 
is constructed which will eliminate maintenance costs, 
the owner must resign himself to paying out some sub- 
stantial amount each year for upkeep, or seeing his 
investment fly away on the wings of depreciation. 


The Need of Systematic Maintenance 


Knowing this to be true, the wise owner will try 
to establish the maintenance of his properties on an 
orderly basis. His expenditures in this direction 
should be known in advance, and the work should be 
made to follow a definite routine. I have seen a num- 
ber of examples of the expensiveness of haphazard 
repairs. Some owners have the habit of doing no 
maintenance work in their village until the houses 
are in a state of dilapidation, so that the repairs run 
into the realm of major expenditures. Sometimes this 
may be due to conditions beyond their control, but in 
some cases it is due to neglect, to pre-occupation with 
other more pressing affairs. Whatever the cause, it 
can be demonstrated that such a policy is expensive, 
as repairs made at ten-year intervals always have 
proved more expensive than those made annually. 

For this reason, I believe the best policy would 
be, first, to catch up all the items of repairs, painting, 
roofing, etc., that need to be done; second, to keep all 
carpentry and other minor repairs up to date; and 
third, to schedule major items, such as re-roofing and 
re-painting, whose approximate useful life can be rea- 
sonably predicted, for replacement on the basis of a 
certain percentage each year. This last item would 
be varied somewhat in the matter of re-roofing, but 
would be carried through on a fixed schedule in regard 
to painting. 

We shall discuss some of the points about village 
house construction, which give trouble and make up 
the major portion of the expense of maintenance. 
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Let us begin with the exterior walls of a house. 
There the principal item of expense is the windows. 
When the putty gets hard and cracks up, the sash will 
soon begin to rot unless the condition is corrected. The 
glass should be done over and re-puttied as often as 
necessary, to prevent this damage. At the same time, 
any broken lights can be replaced. 


The Village House 


Many times faulty design of the window frame 
and trim will allow rain to run in behind the trim, 
keeping it wet, and soon causing the frame, especially 
the sill, to rot. This will extend to the framing if the 
condition is not corrected. The actual work neces- 
sary depends, of course, on the detail. Perhaps caulk- 
ing will accomplish the result, but the sills should be 
inspected and replaced as soon as they are sufficiently 
deteriorated to allow water to run down in the fram- 
ing. 

The siding on the exterior of the houses frequent- 
ly cracks up, permitting rain to run through, where 
it may run down on the sill 
on which the studs rest. 
This is especially true of 
the thin weatherboards 
sometimes used for sid- 
ing. When boards are so 
badly cracked, they should 
be removed and replaced 
with new boards. When 
knots break out and leave 
holes, they should be cov- 
ered with small strips of 
galvanized iron, or the 
board replaced. 

The interior walls of 
cottages are usually wood 
ceiling, plaster, or some type of wall board. Wood 
ceiling is the least desirable of these, from the stand- 
point of the tenant, but plaster and some of the cheap- 
er types of wallboard are most often damaged. Where 
extensive replacements are needed, the new water- 
proof plywood is the most desirable material to use, 
as it combines the durability of solid wood boards 
with the smooth surface and air tightness of the wall 
board. The plywood board should be painted, and re- 
quires less paint and labor than wood ceiling. 


The House Interior 


Interior floors in cottages are not usually destroyed 
by the abrasive action of scuffling feet, but by scrub- 
bing with soap and water. This scrubbing, which 
seems to be a necessary means to a reasonable amount 
of cleanliness in unpainted floors, soon results in splin- 
tering up a pine floor, a condition which is undesirable 
from the standpoint of both occupant and owner. The 
wear can be avoided by eliminating the scrubbing, and 
this can be made unnecessary by painting the floors. 
It is quite possible that painting interior floors would 
not be justified from a purely economical point of 
view, but the cleanliness which it fosters is worth 
whatever the cost may be over a periodical replace- 
ment of the flooring. This difference will be small. 

After the wear has occurred, the only thing to do 





A typical village house. 
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painting will preserve 
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is to replace a portion of the flooring. It will be found 
that if a considerable portion of the floor of a room 
is badly worn, it is no more costly to re-floor the en- 
tire room than to patch. When this condition obtains, 
flooring over the top of the old floor will improve the 
construction, by strengthening the floor system. 


Keeping the Porch in Repair 


If houses could be built without porches, one of 
the most prolific causes of expense would be eliminat- 
ed. The floor system is of course what causes the 
trouble. Kept damp most of the time by blowing rains, 
the planks and timbers offer an ideal garden spot 
for the growth of rot fungi, unless, of course, they 
are built of decay-resistive materials such as creo- 
soted or other treated lumber. Concrete porches are 
better than treated wood, but are usually more expen- 
sive. The average porch floor built of untreated lum- 
ber, will be fairly well decayed in six or eight years, 
sometimes less. When the planking gets in such bad 
condition that it needs to be replaced, it will usually 
be found that the front 
sills are rotten, and fre- 
quently some of the joists 
also need to be replaced. 
When this is the case, it is 
much better economy to 
remove the entire floor, 
joists and all, and replace, 
using treated lumber for 
the sills and joists. 

Creosoted lumber should 
not be used for the porch 
flooring, on account of its 
appearance. It also makes 
the surface sticky and gum- 
my. For that reason, some 
salt treatment which can be painted is better. Of 
these, zinc chloride, zinc meta-arsenite, and Wolman 
salts are the most common. 

Another good practice in connection with the floor- 
ing is to use 1144x2%4-inch plank, and give the edges 
a good coating of thick white lead in linseed oil just 
before laying. The white lead should not be of paint- 
ing consistency, but much thicker. Of course, the sur- 
face must then be given two or three coats of a good 
deck enamel. If this construction is used, it is not 
absolutely necessary to use treated plank, as untreated 
plank will give many years of life. The white lead 
seals the joints against the entrance of moisture, and 
painting the surface every few years will insure a 
long life. 


Maintenance ana 


The Porch Columns 


Another part of the porch construction which fre- 
quently gives trouble is the columns. These usually 
rot at the base, causing them to have to be patched at 
the bottom, which is a poor looking job, or replaced, 
which seems like an unnecessary expense when only 
the bottom six or eight inches are decayed. It will 
sometimes be found, in the case of “box” columns, 
formed of four pieces of plank, that no provision has 
been made for water to run out of the base. Conse- 
quently water seeps into the hollow space within the 
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column, where it stands for days, or until it is en- 
tirely absorbed into the wood. A partial remedy is to 
cut notches, in the shape of an inverted V, in the base 
at the floor line, on upper and lower sides, to allow the 
water to flow through and out and also give a little 
ventilation. The only sure remedy is to build the en- 
tire column of treated lumber, and this should be done 
when any of them are replaced. Setting the column on 
a treated wood block, two or three inches thick, and 
beveled slightly on top to run the water off, is another 
help in making these columns more permanent. 


The Outside Steps and Balustrades 


Outside steps are often a source of considerable 
expense, especially if they are built of wood, with the 
stringers resting on earth. The best thing to do, and 
probably the cheapest in the long run, is to build steps 
of concrete. If the first cost of this is too high, they 
should be built of treated lumber, and preferably set 
on a concrete block, so that no wood actually comes in- 
to contact with the earth. If it is desired to paint 
the steps, a colorless wood treatment should be used, 
otherwise creosote will be satisfactory. All wood 
treatment should be done under pressure. 

Balustrades on porches are frequently allowed to 
go to pieces, through abuse on the part of the tenant, 
and neglect on the part of the owner. Balustrades 
should be very simply but substantially designed, pre- 
senting few places for water to catch and remain. The 
bottom rail as the first piece to decay, should always 
be of treated wood, and better practice would be to 
treat the materials for the entire balustrade with a 
colorless preservative treatment. 


The Village Painting Program 


It is not my purpose to waste much time and space 
in arguing ‘the advantages of more frequent painting 
than the average village houses get. It is a point that 
so few people would question that any mere urging 
to paint often is superfluous. But painting, in a prop- 
erly designed and maintained village, is the largest 
single item of upkeep cost, and when any item is so 
necessary to the welfare of the structures, and so gen- 
erally expensive, as painting, it deserves some study 
and attention. We will discuss some of the principal 
factors which should be considered. 

First in the rank of questions to be answered is, 
how often should houses be painted. Of course, there 
are involved many considerations of design of the 
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house, quality of paint, conditions 
of application, etc., which affect 
this materially. The paint on two 
adjoining houses, applied at the 
same time, will not always last the 
same length of time. The thickness 
of the plank, the exposure, the 
moisture in the wood, and other 
factors react to vary the useful life 
of the paint film. The individual 
surface should be examined, and if 
the old paint has begun to crack, 
peel or craze, it may be safely as- 
sumed that its usefulness as a pro- 
tective agent is about spent. When 
it reaches this stage, it is best to paint as soon as fi- 
nances, weather and convenience will permit, as defer- 
ring the job not only may result in deterioration of the 
plank, but makes the repainting more costly, on ac- 
count of the necessity for scraping or otherwise re- 
moving the loose paint before the new is applied. 

In general, experience indicates that all exterior 
wood surfaces should be repainted at intervals of three 
to five years. 


Selecting the Proper Paint 


The next question to be answered in regard to re- 
painting is, how to select the proper paint. The only 
answer is to pick the product of a reputable manufac- 
turer who has a reputation to maintain. Beyond this, 
there is little to choose. The paints for outside wood 
surfaces have become pretty well standardized as to 
ingredients. Formula, however, is not the whole story 
of whether a paint is good or bad, as it is sometimes 
found that two paints of the same formula do not 
have the same quality. The difference lies in the 
quality of the materials used, the fineness of the grind- 
ing, and other details of manufacture. For that rea- 
son, the cheapest paint is not always the best one to 
buy. 

Another point in the selection of paint for houses 
is color. In recent years it has become quite popular 
to paint every house in a mill village solid white. With 
this idea, as a matter of taste, I am heartily in sym- 
pathy, as a newly painted white house presents a pleas- 
ing appearance, and a whole village of them is equally 
attractive. But aesthetics is not the only considera- 
tion in the selection of color, as it has been found that 
white paints do not hold up quite as well as the light, 
tinted shades. And when the surfaces are approach- 
ing the repainting stage, the tinted colors will prob- 
ably look better than the white. For that reason, if 
the utmost economy is desired, a well selected range 
of pastel shades will give better results than all-white. 


Preparing the Surface for Painting 


A third question in regard to painting is the prop- 
er preparation of the surfaces. It is a waste of money 
to paint over cracked or peeling paint, or before the 
carpentry repairs are made, for the new paint will de- 
teriorate very much more rapidly than if the surfaces 
are put in the proper condition. All loose paint must 
be scraped or brushed off, all cracked or broken 
weatherboards should be repaired, and window frames 
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should be caulked. Only when al! 
these precautions are taken, and the 
paint properly used and applied, in 
warm weather, and on thoroughly 
dried surfaces, will the full value of 
the money expended for painting be 
realized. 

The considerations involved in 
increasing the life of roofs on cot- 
tages are mainly concerned with de- 
sign, rather than maintenance. 
While considerable thought should 
be given to the type of roofing ma- 
terial most suitable, once the ma- 
terial is applied, there is little 
to be done to keep it up. Of course, there are 
a few items, such as replacement of shingles that have 
become broken, damaged, or blown entirely off by the 
wind. Watching for these items and correcting them 
should be a part of the periodical maintenance routine 
of every plant. But, basically, about all that can be 
done with cottage roofs, since the use of wood shingles 
is on the wane, is to apply the shingles, wait until they 
wear out, and re-roof. Staining with creosote stains 
will add to the life of wood shingles, but there are 
very few of these used nowadays. 


Taking Care of the Roof 


Even new roofs sometimes develop leaks, which, if 
they remain uncorrected, will spoil plastering, ceiling, 
and interior painting, and make possible decay of 
framing and roof decking. For that reason, it is im- 
portant to fix leaks as soon as possible. Most roofs 
can be patched if only one or two leaks have developed. 
When leaks begin to show up all over the house, the 
time for patching is probably past, and a new roof is 
in order. 

A prolific source of leaks in roofs is the flashing 
around the chimneys. Too often this flashing consists 
of nothing more than some roofing cement daubed 
against the brickwork. A much better detail consists 
of sheet metal wedged and caulked into the brickwork 
and turned out on the roof. This must be kept tight 
and well caulked. A great deal of attention is not 
necessary for looking after this item, but a canvass of 
the houses for leaks should be made at regular inter- 
vals, in addition to the fixing up of individual leaks 
reported by the occupants of the houses. 


Again—the Termite] 


A source of damage to wood structures of all kinds, 
which has become more and more prevalent of recent 
years, is the termite. These insects attack almost any 
kind of wood, but the cheap grades of yellow pine fea- 
tured by wide soft grain, such as are generally used 
in small houses, are especially vulnerable to their at- 
tack. Especially is this true when the insects are as- 
sisted in reaching the wood by the enclosing of the 
under portion of the house with a brick or wood lat- 
tice curtain wall. Out of nearly a thousand houses 
the writer inspected during the past year, about 75 
per cent of those having curtain walls were infested 
with termites. 

The methods of exterminating or preventing fur- 
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Pleasant surroundings aid in building community pride and morale 


ther damage from termites have beefi widely publi- 
cized, in bulletins of the Government, and various 
other authorities. Many companies are organized 
and equipped to carry out the work of eliminating the 
pest. The main thing, however, is to catch the insect 
and stop him before the damage has progressed too 
far. Replacement of sills under the walls of a house 
is an expensive little job, and the avoidance of it is 
easily worth the price of an occasional investigation. 

The point of attack which must be watched is that 
portion of the house which is most easily reached from 
the ground. Wood steps and latticework which touches 
the earth afford a direct entry. Where these are not 
present, the brick curtain falls and piers offer a right- 
of-way along which the termite builds his enclosed 
runway to the sills and other woodwork above. All of 
these points should be inspected. It should be noted 
that the runways up the brick walls are always on the 
dark side, under the house, and are frequently in 
cracks and crevices in the brickwork where they are 
hard to find. Drilling a few holes in the sills will dis- 
close whether or not the damage has become serious 
enough to affect the strength of the timber. 


Inspecting the Brickwork and Wiring 


In inspecting houses for repairs, notice should be 
paid to the brickwork in the piers. Sometimes these 
have fallen over, or have been partially destroyed by 
someone “borrowing” brick. They should be straight- 
ened up and given a firm bearing in soil, deep enough 
not to get washed out. 

The chimneys are a source of fire hazard, as well 
as damage to the roofing. Many times stove pipes are 
stuck into chimneys without the use of terra cotta 
thimbles, which is bad practice and should be correct- 
ed. Above the roof line, the chimneys frequently dis- 
integrate, allowing brick to fall on the roof, and some- 
times setting the roof construction on fire due to the 
mortar coming out of the joints. These should be 
carefully inspected, pointed up, and if possible, a con- 
crete coping put on top of the chimney to prevent fur- 
ther disintegration. 

The electric wiring in village houses and the dis- 
tribution lines leading to them are among the most 
consistently neglected items of mill property. Most 
of the wiring in the houses is open, with drop cords 
and key sockets. These sockets frequently get out of 
crder, and the insulation on the drop cords gets brit- 
tle and is likely to short circuit. Incidentally, very 
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properly grounded. 


laneous assortment of untreated poles, half decayed, 
with wires loosely strung. As replacement of poles 
becomes necessary, they should be replaced with pres- 


few of the electrical systems in houses are properly 
grounded, and are thus a source of physical danger 
and fire hazard. As a matter of safety, the wiring 
should be checked up, and it should be seen that it is 
properly fused, with the cut-in switch in a metal box, 


utives, is evidenced by the number of community rec- 
reation centers, 
and similar improvements, and by the planting of 
shrubbery and lawns in many villages. 
human value in these improvements, one which more 


athletic facilities, swimming pools, 


There is a 


than repays for the expenditures necessary to bring 
The outside distribution is frequently a miscel- them about. Will anyone doubt the beneficial effects 


sure treated creosoted poles, of sufficient length and dated porches? 


size to take care of their load. 


Poles supporting transformers should be at least 


30 feet long, and A.S.A. Class 4. 


of living in well repaired and painted dwellings, as 
opposed to dirty, leaky houses, with broken window 
panes, splintered floors, sagging ceilings, and dilapi- 
While the questions of psychology are 


not strictly within the scope of this article or the 


abilities of this writer, there is no doubt that we are 
Class 3 would be’ profoundly affected by our environment. 
much better. Cross-arms should be creosoted and 
have at least four pins. Hardware should be gal- 
vanized, of not less than medium weight. Periodical 
inspection of the electrical system would take in the 
service grounds, secondary grounds, all poles, insula- 


And the 


house we live in is the largest and most intimate part 
of that environment. 

Even this is not without its economic side. 
example, I have seen cases where large areas of wood 
ceiling had been removed, presumably by the occu- 


For 


tors, cut-outs, arresters, and transformers. The whole pants. Brick is frequently removed for curtain walls, 


system must be made safe for occupant and public. 


and other cases of damage by willful removal of ma- 


There is another side to the problem of mill vil- erials occur. Now, this vandalism is much less likely 


lages, their design and maintenance, apart from the 


to occur when houses are inspected and repaired at 


more obvious economic considerations. I refer to the reasonable intervals, because the responsibility for it 


aesthetic side, the matter of the appearance of the 
houses and their surroundings in relation to the men- 
tal attitude of the mill employee. That the importance 


of this subject is realized by many wide-awake exec- the property. 


Institute Findings on 
Japanese Imports 


Imports “for consumption” of cotton 
piece goods from Japan during 1935 
increased 400 per cent over the total 
of such imports in 1934 or from 7,286,- 
517 square yards in 1934 to 36,472,234 
square yards in 1935, according to a 
Cotton-Textile Institute analysis of re- 
ports issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

“The analysis’, said Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Institute, 
“emphasizes the importance of the re- 
enactment, as proposed by Senator 
James F. Byrnes, in substitute farm 
relief legislation, of section 22 of the 
former AAA. This section, re-enacted, 
vould permit the president to protect 
domestic producers by the application 
of quotas to limit imports of agricul- 
tural commodities or manufactures 
from foreign low-cost countries. 

“The significance of the 1935 record 
lies in the fact that while the total of 
imported Japanese cotton goods is only 
fractional in relation to the total do- 
mestic production, the impact falls al- 
most wholly on a single division of the 
industry. Of the 36,472,234 square 
yards of all types of cotton piece 
goods imported from Japan, 30,039,189 
square yards were bleached cloths and 
represented slightlv more than 20 per 
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cent of the average annual United 
States production of that type of 
goods. 

“Such a concentration in a particu- 
lar field emphasizes the urgent need of 
the cotton industry for protection. 
True, the State Department in Decem- 
ber was advised by the Japanese Am- 
bassador that Japanese cotton manu- 
facturers had agreed to restrict volun- 
tarily their shipments to the United 
states. 

“But, as was pointed out at the 
time, that declaration of policy is un- 
satisfactory in at least two respects— 
it is not specific either as to duration 
or as to types of goods on which the 
Japanese will impose their own re- 
strictions. 

“The tremendous disparity between 
labor costs here and in Japan render 
existing tariff rates ineffective as pro- 
tection for the American industry in 
its domestic market. An increase in 
the tariff rates sufficient to give ade- 
quate protection against Japanese cot- 
ton goods would be prohibitive against 
ether countries. 

“The problem might be solved by ne- 
gotiation of a trade treaty with Ja- 
pan, but there is no reason for Japan 
to enter into such an arrangement 
when they can undersell American cot- 
tons here and in export trade. 

‘We have no retaliatory weapon and 


could more easily be fixed on the occupant. And 
there is some deterring effect in clean well painted 
surfaces, tending to prevent destrovVing or marring 


our only effective defense appears to 
be in a quota system which will give 
adequate protection to individual types 
of American cotton goods. 

“The Commerce Department reports 
also show that during 1935 the entries 
of Japanese cotton piece goods to bond- 
ed customs warehouses, supposedly for 
re-export, exceeded withdrawals from 
warehouses by approximately 12,000,- 
GOO square yards, making the total gen 
eral imports of Japanese cotton piece 
goods for the year a little under 49.- 
000,000 square yards. Last May, dur 
ing the Tariff Commission investiga- 
tion of imports from Japan, it was es- 
tablished that there were then about 
12,000,000 square yards of Japanese 
cotton piece goods in the United 
States bonded warehouses. It would 
appear that it is the policy of the Jap- 
anese to maintain an inventory in 
bonded warehouses of about 12,000,000 
square yards, which in the year just 
ended was the equivalent of about four 
months of average imports. Theoreti- 
cally imported for re-export, these 
bonded warehouse stocks are, in actual 
practice, utilized as a source for ‘spot’ 
deliveries, thus relieving Japanese 
manufacturers of the handicap of be- 
ing several weeks distant from the 
market and substantially increasing 
the competitive advantage they already 
enjoy in low wage costs.” 
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Kier Loading and Boiling for 


the CHLORINE BLEACH 


By J. Andrew Clark 


Chief Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 


E BELIEVE this article covers its sub- 
ject, from a practical and technical 
standpoint, in such a comprehensive man- 
ner that it represents truly a contribution 
to valuable literature on the subject. A 
companion article, covering the hydrogen 
peroxide bleach, appeared on page 45 of 
the November 1935 issue. 
Here the subject is discussed in an open, 
helpful manner that will make it. especially 
valuable to anyone interested in bleaching. 


NY DISCUSSION of bleaching or boiling would 
Aan incomplete which failed to mention that 

a good bottom is essential to satisfactory chlo- 
rine bleaching and has long been axiomatic with 
bleachers and finishers of cotton piece goods. Thor- 
ough and complete removal of the natural and added 
impurities is essential in obtaining this condition for 
which kier boiling is and has long been employed. 
From time to time, nevertheless, other procedures 
have been proposed to eliminate this operation, but 
after a brief trial, these have been discarded, except 
in the bleaching of a limited number of special fab- 
rics. 

Kier boiling in general simply consists of scouring 
or digesting the fabric with a circulating alkaline 
liquid at elevated temperatures and pressures. The 
construction and design of the various types of kiers 
is so well known in the trade and so ably described in 
the literature that an extended discussion of these 
with their various circulating and heating systems 
will be omitted. Any type, however, that will per- 
form with a uniform and positive circulation can yield 
satisfactory boils with proper supervision. Inasmuch 
as the vertical type of kier is by far the most numer- 
ous and popular, this article will be limited to con- 
siderations affecting boiling with this, although fun- 
damentally, these can be applied equally well to other 
types if due allowance is made for structural differ- 
ences in design. 


Description of Vertical Kier 


The vertical kier, in general, is a cylindrical shell 
with rounded ends, the height of which is greater 
than the diameter. The size and ratio of the dimen- 
sions vary considerably but are generally rated ac- 
cording to their capacity of cloth load. Three-, four- 


and five-ton kiers are common sizes. A wooden, or 
preferably, iron grate is placed at the bottom of the 
cylindrical section on which the cloth can be piled 
and below which the space in the curved section acts 
as a well to permit accumulation of the liquor for re- 
circulation after draining through the cloth. One or 
two openings or manholes are built into the top for 
loading and unloading the kier; while in operation, 
these manholes are closed by massive cast-iron covers. 
Whatever the method of circulation that may be em- 
ployed, a spray head is provided in order that with 
circulation, a uniform distribution of flooding of kier 
liquor over the surface of the cloth can be maintained 
during the boil. Riveted as well as welded construc- 
tion may both be used, the former type being the older 
and most common. Supervision of kiers is often main 
tained by state and insurance boiler inspection de- 
partments, each of which designates the maximum 
safe operating pressures, generally around 50 pounds 
shell pressure, but of course, this far exceeds operat- 
ing pressures. 


Purposes of Kier Boiling 


Since the purpose of the kier boil is to prepare a 
pure cellulose by removal of the various impurities ex- 
isting in the gray fabric, it may be of interest to con- 
sider these and the effect of the boil on their removal. 
While the literature is very profuse in analytical data 
concerning the nature of these, for this discussion. the 
gray fabric can be considered to contain, on a dry 
basis, approximately 87-90 per cent cellulose, 5 per cent 
natural impurities and 5-8 per cent warp sizing. These 
values are only averages and can be expected to varv 
slightly for any given cloth. The natural impurities 
are made up of wax, fat, pectins, protein, coloring and 
mineral matter in various, though relatively constant, 
ratios. In addition to these, motes or particles of cot- 
ton-seed hulls introduce tannins, oil, and coloring mat- 
ter. Following the kier boil, a total removal of the 
various impurities amounting to 10 to 13 per cent on 
the weight of the gray cloth can thus be expected. 
The amount actually removed in the boil would natur- 
ally be influenced by the impurities already removed 
in the preliminary or pre-treatment. Typical of this 
is the de-sizing with enzymes to solubilize the starch. 
the greater part of which is removed in washing to 
the kier; a sour steep, on the other hand, removes 
much of the mineral matter as calcium and magnesium 
salts while also softening and causing a partial hydro- 
lysis or conversion of starch. The effectiveness of 
this scouring can be determined by analysis of the 
cloth before and after boiling. 

Various pre-treatments are often given to partially 
remove some of these impurities as well as to thor- 
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oughly saturate and soften the cloth, thereby assisting 
in securing a more thorough and complete removal 
in kier boiling. Such operations are usually conducted 
simultaneously with singeing by passing the fabric 
through a quench box containing the solution with 
which the cloth is to be treated. Following this, the 
cloth is piled in bins for a definite period, during 
which the reaction takes place. Starch digesting en- 
zymes, dilute acid, dilute caustic, or hot water may be 
used, any of which are effective. 


Kier Capacities 


While the capacities of kiers are rated in tons, the 
actual capacity will be influenced by the type of cloth 
to be boiled, the method of piling, the amount of kier 
liquor as well as the chemicals used in boiling. A light 
fabric gives a more dense piling than a heavier one. 
Hand piling, likewise, gives a more compact load than 
is obtained with mechanical pilers. Large amounts of 
liquids tend to float the a 
goods excessively, and when : 
chains are not used, trouble 
may be encountered from 
tangles on the top of the 
kier. Again, kiers loaded to 
capacity may yield excellent 
boils with one formula 
which, if changed, may now 
only give satisfactory cir- 
culation with considerably 
less cloth in the kier. 

Experience in running 
the various fabrics handled 
by a plant soon dictates the 
proper loads. In general, 
one ton of wet cloth with approximately 125 per cent 
water when in the rope form, requires 140 cubic feet. 
A five-ton kier 9 feet 6 inches in diameter by 10 feet 
high should be capable on this basis of treating 5.2 
tons of cloth. For example, five tons of 64x64 or 
64x68 sheeting will load a kier of this size to capacity, 
with an occasional failure to obtain a uniform circula- 
tion. Pockets showing stains and evidences of incom- 
plete boiling and failure to digest motes result in this 
ease. Cutting the load to 9,500 or 9,700 pounds will 
generally eliminate this condition by allowing an un- 
interrupted and uniform circulation to proceed. 

Occasionally, it becomes necessary to boil much less 
than a full kier. Little difficulty is caused by this un- 
til the amount is around one-half capacity or less when 

the load may occasionally turn over on its side unless 
extreme care is used in all stages of the boil. When 
this occurs, considerable hand labor and lost time re- 
sults. 

Closely associated with the consideration of loading 
is that of piling. Formerly hand piling was universal- 
ly employed for loading kiers, the most common method 
being that of reeling the cloth in through the manhole. 
with an operator then guiding the rope into place with 
a short stick to form a uniform mass and as the kier 
filled up, the operator was required to continually 
tread the cloth. It was especially important that he 


tread the cloth uniformly since otherwise, if he stood 
too long in one place, a more compact section would be 
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produced, with consequent danger of an uneven boil. 
Another satisfactory hand method employs an operator 
with a long handled wooden paddle or spade, who, 
standing at the manhole, catches a spade full of the 
cloth and then tosses it in place. This method re- 
quires a fairly fast running cloth of light or medium 
weight, to pile up sufficiently well on the paddle. 


Mechanical Piling of the Goods 


Mechanical piling has, in great measure, replaced 
the hand operation in many plants. In this method, 
the cloth is fed by a reel to an elevated vertical funnel 
above the manhole. Water or kier liquid is introduced 
to saturate and carry the cloth down to a cam-operated 
spout projecting below the manhole, which, in opera- 
tion, has a radially reciprocating motion while simul- 
taneously rotating around the kier. Since the piler 
revolves in one direction, a twist is put in the cloth 
for every turn of the spout in a manner similar to that 
of ring spinning, and unless care 
is taken in pulling, bowed cloth may 
occasionally result. A more dense 
piling is usually obtained by hand 
than by the mechanical method and 
while the latter may not be capable 
of loading a kier to the same ¢ca- 
pacity, it does usually give a more 
uniform and rapid circulation at 
less cost for loading. 

The liquor introduced with the 
cloth in the piling machine may be 
water or kier liquor. In the first 
instance, this is allowed to drain 
out of the bottom of the kier to the 
sewer as the piling proceeds. If, on 
the other hand, kier liquor is used, this is drawn 
out of the well by the pump as it drains from the 
cloth to be recirculated down the funnel. This meth- 
od offers the advantage of thorough saturation of 
the fabric with kier liquor, while at the same time, 
if hot liquor is used, some saving in time of boiling 
may be effected. 


Making Up the Kier Charges 


Kier charges are made up differently in many 
plants. The older method simply consisted of adding 
the various assistants on top of the goods in the loaded 
kier, before clamping on the cover, and depending on 
the circulation for mixing. A much better system is 
one by which the charge can be mixed in a tank, heat- 
ed and then run by gravity or pumped to the kier. This 
insures that the assistants used in the boil start to 
function uniformly with circulation through the goods, 
in contrast to the haphazard action of the former 
method. 

The kier charge itself is usually added to the kier 
from the bottom. This serves the dual purpose of 
helping to expel air as well as floating the goods and 
assisting circulation. Addition of the liquor from the 
top, on the other hand, is not good practice, for the 
down-flowing liquor may trap air to form pockets, 
which not only prevent boiling in these areas, but may 
lead to tendered spots as well. Expelling air will be 
retarded, while more time will be required to intro- 
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duce the liquor since this must filter down through 
the mass of cloth. 

The literature of kier boiling frequently mentions 
the necessity for lining kiers with cloth to prevent 
chafing during the boil. It seems to be a fact that 
this condition does actually occur, probably to a great- 
er extent in some bleacheries than in others, especially 
with puffer type kiers, for at a conference of bleach- 
ers one or two members reported sufficient damage, 
to goods intended for vat and sulphur dyeing, to neces- 
sitate lining. Other members reported no alarming 
damage from this cause. Goods intended for whites, 
on the other hand, rarely show this defect to a notice- 
able extent. The conditions of the individual kier, 
methods of loading and boiling, influence this to a con- 
siderable degree. When it is considered that during 
the initial period of the boil the goods rise or swell up 
in the kier, to be followed later by a partial collapse, 
and all through the boil may move slightly, the condi- 
tion of the inside of the kier can- 
not be neglected, if chafing is to 
be avoided. Rough walls, sharp- 
edged rivets and broken coating 
must be protected against. To be 
sure, a cloth lining is undoubted- 
ly good insurance against chafing 
and may be indispensable in some 
plants, but when the cost of in- 
stallation and its replacement is 
balanced against the low cost and 
slight inconvenience of an occa- 
sional damage from this cause, 
opinion is often divided on this 
subject. 

When avoidable, cloth of wide- 
ly different weights should not be boiled together in 
the same kier, since conditions for satisfactorily boiling 
the heavier goods would endanger over-boiling of the 
lighter fabric. If, however, the boil is suitable for the 
light goods, the treatment may be insufficient for the 
other. Unboiled areas, undigested motes and a generally 
poor bottom would result. In making up kier sheets, 
then, good practice dictates that kier loads should be 
made up from lots of cloth as similar as possible. But 
when goods of different weights and construction must 
be boiled in the same kier, it is thought that better boils 
result when the lighter goods are piled on the bottom. 
These give a more compact column than the heavier 
cloth and when each is loaded in this manner, better 
circulation results with boiling. 


Composition of Kier Charges 


Kier charges are almost as numerous as there are 
bleacheries, with each bleacher professing to have 
about the best formula; and if an occasional uneven 
boil occurs, well, there is always the water or other 
local condition that can be blamed. Boiling has, in 
general, developed toward a single treatment with a 
solution based on caustic soda of various concentra- 
tions often modified by additions of one of the various 
alkalies, soap or bleaching oils, and possibly solvents. 
Double boils are often used as a preparation for cloth 
intended for vat dyeing, and while some plants find 
this necessary to obtain satisfactory absorbency, and 
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level dyeing properties, others can obtain essentially 
the same result with one boil. Unless the single boil 
is thorough and uniform in action, resist spots and 
cloudy areas result in dyeing, especially in the case of 
vats. These remarks apply primarily to the caustic 
boil, for the double lime-ash boil is almost extinct. 

The composition of the kier charges is based on 
the weight and construction of the cloth to be boiled. 
The lighter cloths, as could be expected, are treated 
satisfactorily with weaker solutions, while more con- 
centrated solutions are needed for the heavier con- 
structions. Kier charges of 2-3 degrees Tw. are suf- 
ficient for the lighter weights such as organdies, 
lawns, light weight print cloths, tobacco cloth, ete. 
Broadcloth, osnaburg, poplin, 2.00-yard duck, wide 
sheeting of the ordinary “64 square,” 64x68 or 68x72, 
narrow sheeting of 2.85-yard and similar cloths re- 
quire a stronger liquor testing 4-5 degrees Tw. VCou- 
tils and other heavy, tightly woven goods are often 
boiled with liquor of 6-7 
degrees Tw. 

These values are based 
on the strength of the 
liquor run into the kier, 
which in the case of water 
piled kiers, will be diluted 
by the water contained in 
the cloth. When piled with 
kier liquor, the strength 
can be reduced somewhat. 
An example of this dilu- 
tion can be taken from the 
operation of a five-ton kier 
loaded with 9,500 pounds 
of cloth. Assuming that 
the cloth contains 150 per cent water from piling, this 
would be equivalent to 1,710 gallons. Using 3,500 gal- 
lons at 4 degrees for a charge would then actually 
result in boiling with liquor of 35/52nds of 4, or 2.7 
degrees Tw. If, however, the cloth retained 125 per 
cent of water, the resulting liquor would be 2.9 de- 
grees Tw. Some plants, however, make a practice of 
basing the caustic strength of their kier liquor as a 
percentage by weight of the cloth. One bleachery, for 
example, uses 4 per cent caustic soda on the weight of 
goods, in addition to kier assistants, when treating 
coutils and other heavy constructions in four ton kiers. 

While, as a rule, all goods should be thoroughly 
boiled, whether intended for whites or colors, more 
latitude may be allowed in the former case. Small 
amounts of starch after bleaching, as well as a slight 
under-boiling, may not cause any trouble in bleaching 
and tinting to a satisfactory white, provided the treat- 
ment is uniform and does not show yellow laps when 
the goods are finished. As a result, cloth intended for 
white is often treated with a lighter boil than when 
processed for dyeing. Cloth intended for dyeing, on 
the other hand, requires a preparation that will pro- 
duce a thoroughly and uniformly absorbent condition. 
Failure to observe this results in blotchy and streaky 
cloth, and in some cases, sufficient material may re- 
main in the goods to form resists. This is especially 
noticeable in vat dyes, both jig and pad, as well as 
with continuous machine dyeing. Commercial and 
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cal engineering.—The Editor. 


¢ 4 

diazo colors do not show the results of this to quite 
the same extent, especially in the more open and softer 
constructions, except with pad dyeing. The cost of 
dyeing vats, especially in the heavier shades, is so ex- 
pensive that it would seem poor policy to economize too 
sharply in the boiling operation. For this reason, 
double boiling is often used for the preparation of 
goods for vat dyeing. 





Mr. Clark 


Time of Boiling and Pressure 


Important variables in kier boiling are the elements 
of time and pressure. These factors apparently follow 
no set rule, for it is common to find both of these as 
variables in one plant, yet entirely different in an- 
other, although in the latter, pressure and length of 
boil will be the same for all goods. It seems to be a 
general practice for many bleachers to determine a 
pressure and time of boil that can be used satisfac- 
torily for all fabrics likely to be processed and to then 
use these values as constants, with the composition of 
the kier liquor as the variable. Pressures are likely 
to vary from 10 to 20 pounds, with boils of from 6 to 
12 hours and in some cases, longer. Pressure, however, 
is not in itself a factor, but is merly an indirect meas- 
ure of the temperature. The use of high temperatures 
increases the activity of the caustic solution, facili- 
tates quicker breakdown of the motes, and should per- 
mit of satisfactory boiling in shorter time. At atmos- 
pherie conditions, the kier liquor would boil at ap- 
proximately 212 degrees F. but at 10 pounds pressure, 
tests show liquor temperatures of approximately 242 
degrees F. Conversion tables likewise show that at 
20 pounds a temperature of about 258 degrees is ob- 
tained. In the absence of air, these temperatures are 
not excessive and no damage to the cloth results from 
their use, although there is a slight change in the cel- 
lulose after any kier boil, which is thought to result 
from minute amounts of air—which naturally exist 
within the cellulose fiber—reacting with the cellulose 
during this operation. 

In operation, the kier is allowed or requires about 
1% to 2 hours to come to a boil at atmospheric pres- 
sure. During this time, the liquor is circulated and 
the air vent or safety valve left open for the escape 
of air. The kier boiler, in the meantime, has observed 


the behavior of the pumped liquor as well as having 
inspected the side of the kier for cool areas that would 
indicate trapped air or uneven circulation. 


When the 
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air has been expelled, the valve is closed and the boil- 
ing proceeds, for a definite time, after the proper pres- 
sure is reached. The complete venting of air is ex- 
tremely important since cotton reacts readily to form 
oxy-cellulose with the oxygen from the air in the pres- 
ence of alkalis at elevated temperatures such as are 
employed here. Closing the air vent too soon is indeed 
a source of occasional tender tops and may severely 
damage considerable cloth on the top of the kier load 
by oxy-cellulose formation. It is generally considered 
poor practice to interrupt the boiling once a boil is 
started, yet in one mill where the steam is cut off at 
5:00 P. M. daily for real or imaginary savings in fuel, 
interrupted boiling is the rule. In this case, all goods 
receive an eight-hour boil, actual boiling time, part of 
which occurs during each of two days. The bleacher 
has his troubles, yet is able to obtain good results. 


"Blowing Off" the Kier 


Following the boil, a kier is “blown off” as follows: 

The steam is turned off, and the liquor circulated 
until the pressure falls, the time required varying with 
the size of kier and pressure employed. The air vent 
and the sewer drain valve are then opened, while wash 
water is introduced at the top of the kier. This now 
permits the spent kier-liquor to flow out of the kier by 
gravity while introducing wash water at the top, thus 
protecting the cloth against the action of the air and 
cooling it somewhat if cold wash water is used. Wash- 
ing with warm water would seem to be the better of 
the two, however, since danger of chilling the spent 
liquor with formation of stains is eliminated. Intro- 
duction of warm wash water from the bottom to over- 
flow at the top has often been proposed and used to 
some extent. This method offers the advantage that 
any deposit accumulated on the top of the cloth during 
the boil can be flushed away more readily than by the 
older method. Occasionally, cloth cannot be put into 
process immediately after the boil and is left over the 
week-end, for instance, in the kier. With properly 
coated walls to protect against iron stains, this is sat- 
isfactory, though not especially good practice, provided 
the cloth is thoroughly washed down. On the other 
hand, the cloth should not be permitted to cool down 
in nor to stand in cold spent liquor, for in this case, it 
will absorb considerable of the boiled-off material 
from the liquor while deposits of this may also form 
in the cloth to give dark stains which are most diffi- 
cult to remove. The oxidizing action of air on cellu- 
lose, saturated with hot caustic, is so well known that 
bleachers continually guard against this in blowing off 
kiers. Failure to cover the goods with wash water 
while draining off may result in severe tendering, as 
the air follows the descending hot kier liquor. Pre- 
mature introduction of cold wash water, however, be- 
fore the pressure has completely dropped, is thought to 
promote the formation of tangles on the top of the 
load. The sudden creation of a partial vacuum mo- 
mentarily releases steam from beneath the top layers 
of the cloth to form the resultant tangle. 


(The second and concluding installment of this 
article by Mr. Clark will appear in an early issue. It 
will continue this discussion, and cover the various 
chemicals, oils, etc., used in chlorine bleaching, their 
use and applications.—The Editor.) 
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by Paul Seydel (Article 4) 


This installment discusses the fats, lubricants and softeners as used in 
sizing, and continues Mr. Seydel’s discussion of this important process 


HIS continues the series by Mr. Seydel, and 

covers the fats, lubricants and softeners as used 
in sizing. The first article, page 43, November 
issue, gave a non-technical analysis of the compo- 
sition of raw cotton; the second, page 44, Decem- 
ber issue, covered flours and starches; and the 
third, page 55, January issue, discussed gums and 
glues. Reprints of previous articles are available 
upon request. 


Fats, Lubricants, Softeners 


used in the manufacture of sizing compounds, 

includes ingredients of an oily or greasy nature 
that either lubricate or soften. Lubricants are sub- 
stances used to minimize friction between surfaces 
moving in contact with one another, while Softeners 
are substances used for the purpose of giving a soft 
handle to the warp and size film. In practice, lubri- 
cants are also softeners, while most softeners, classed 
as fats, have some degree of efficiency as lubricants. 

Lubricants are designed to minimize friction be- 
tween surfaces. Friction varies as the area of contact 
surfaces, as the speed with which the surfaces move 
one against the other, and as the viscosity and nature 
of the lubricant. The subject of lubrication is a very 
broad one and to be successful in picking the right 
lubricant for the job in mind, one must have consid- 
erable experience and much scientific knowledge at 
his finger-tips. Just as spindle oil should not be used 
in engine cylinders, so a fat with poor viscosity should 
not be used for lubricating sized warps. 

Oiliness is an essential quality of a lubricant. It 
relates to its unctuosity and lubricating value and re- 
fers to the property of forming a continuous film on 
the surface lubricated. 

To be valuable as lubricants, oils must have a flash 
point of at least 350 degrees F. The flash point of an 
oil is the temperature at which it gives sufficient vapor 
to form an explosive mixture. The oil is heated very 
gradually in an open pan, a small intermittent flame 
is held over the surface of the oil and the temperature 
at which the vapors produce a flash is called the flash 
point. Setting point is a term applied to the tempera- 
ture at which a lubricant ceases to flow. The melting 
point is the temperature at which the fat begins to 
flow. As a lubricant becomes liquified, it loses some 
of its power to reduce friction. 

The viscosity of a fat is very important in sizing. 
If a lubricant lacks this property, it has a tendency to 
penetrate too deeply and to loosen the fibers with co- 
incident shedding and production of warps lacking in 
uniform quality. 


sh HE general term Fats, as applied to substances 


Fats are designated as saponifiable and unsaponifi- 
able. The saponifiable fats are capable of being con- 
verted into soaps. A soap is a definite chemical com- 
pound, produced by the interaction of a fat with a 
base, the base usually being caustic soda or potash in 
solution. These soaps are soluble in water. However, 
there is a class of soaps produced by the combination 
of fat with other metals, such as aluminum, iron, man- 
ganese, calcium, etc. These soaps are insoluble in 
water. An unsaponifiable oil does not react with the 
bases mentioned. This difference is considered by the 
chemist in his determination of the proportions in a 
mixture of fats of the unsaponifiable and saponifiable 
type. 


The Oils Used in Warp Sizing 


The oils mostly used for the preparation of lubri- 
cants and softeners are: Tallow oil (which is ob- 
tained as a by-product of the manufacture of stearin 
by pressing tallow; it is mainly olein) ; neatsfoot oil 
(which is an oil obtained from the feet of cattle) : 
Olive oil, palm oil, cottonseed oil, castor oil and rape 
seed oil (all obtained by extraction from the various 
fruits of the respective plants and trees). These oils 
are known as the fixed oils. 

One of the characteristics of fixed oils is that they 
are mainly glycerides. A glyceride is a definite chem- 
ical compound of glycerin and a fatty acid. A glycer- 
ide may be broken down in different ways: for in- 
stance, by the addition of a mineral acid, setting free 
the glycerin and fatty acids. Glycerin is also set free 
when the fat is saponified or formed into a soap. All 
fixed oils are saponifiable. 

When two substances enter into chemical combina- 
tion, one with the other, very often the resulting prod- 
uct has no characteristics in common with either of 
the original substances. Tallow, which is a mixture 
of the glycerides of stearic acid and oleic acid, is en- 
tirely different from the glycerin which is liberated 
when the saponification of tallow takes place. Glycerin 
is a liquid miscible in all proportions with water, and 
has the property of attracting high percentages of 
moisture, while tallow is a fat, which does not mix 
with water and does not have the property of attract- 
ing moisture. It is impossible to get glycerin from 
tallow without chemical decomposition. Nor has the 
glycerin in combination in tallow any hygroscopic 
quality; i.e., it will not attract moisture. 

The combination of sodium and chlorine gives a 
similar illustration. Sodium is an extremely caustic, 
easily oxidizable metal. Chlorine is a yellow gas, 
strongly odorous and poisonous. The combination of 
the two makes common kitchen salt, which is not caus- 
tic, is white, has no odor, and is used as a food product. 
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Other oils used, besides the fixed oils, are: Sperm 
oil, a liquid wax, which due to its great oiliness and 
its small change in viscosity with temperature, is a 
fine lubricant; and mineral oils, which are so varied 
in number and quality that they will be treated under 
a separate sub-head. 

One of the fats most commonly used for lubricants 
and softeners is tallow. Greases are either natural 
products, such as tallow, or may be a mixture of natur- 
al products, mineral oils, fixed oils or metallic soaps, 
one or more being added. The term grease is restrict- 
ed generally to low class material dark in color and 
containing a high percentage of fatty acids. 


The Soaps 


Soaps are the product of a combination of fats with 
potash, soda or other strong bases. Being strongly 
alkaline, they are not compatible with a number of 
ingredients useful in warp sizing and therefore, are 
not as efficient as neutral lubricants. Their chief 
purpose is to act as emulsifying agents for the un- 
saponifiable oils. Since they are capable of dissolv- 
ing or emulsifying these oils they are used to make 
them miscible with water. Soaps also should be avoid- 
ed whenever possible, due to their tendency to foam. 
On the other hand, they do have good penetrating and 
wetting-out properties and while this characteristic 
is not desirable for lubricating purposes, still, it makes 
them efficient as softeners. 

Waxes form a group of fats resembling beeswax 
in some of their physical properties. The word Wax 
has no particular meaning, and widely different fats 
are arbitrarily called waxes. There are three groups 
of waxes—vegetable, animal, mineral. The substances 
called vegetable and animal waxes come under five 
groups: First, fixed oils, as mentioned; second, soft 
fats; third, solid fats (tallow-like substances) ; fourth, 
hard waxes; and fifth, resins. Some are difficult to 
saponify, others saponify quite readily, and some are 
unsaponifiable. Their composition and properties are 
so widely varied, there is not much justification for a 
common classification under one name. The principal 


waxes used in sizing are: beeswax, Japan wax, carnau- 
ba wax, candelilla wax, paraffin wax and spermacetti. 

A natural fat may be treated with chemicals to 
form a combination with properties different from the 
original fat. 


For example: sulphonated oils and sul- 
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phonated tallow. The 
purpose of sulphonation 
is to produce a fat sol- 
uble in water. The same 
criticism can be made of 
these products as is 
made of soap, viz., while 
they are soluble and 
therefore good  pene- 
trants, causing them to 
be good softeners, they 
are poor lubricants. 

Synthetic fats are 
produced through syn- 
theses from fats low in 
viscosity combined with 
additional substances to 
make of them fats with greater body and great- 
er viscosity. An example of this is oleomargarine, 
which is obtained from oils through hydrogena- 
tion and thus turned into fats of the appearance and 
consistency of butter. 

Let us now take up some of these products in de- 
tail: 

Oils. Most saponifiable oils contain a proportion 
of fatty acids which increases with time of storage. 
Refined mineral oils should be practically free from 
acids. Drying oils are oils that absorb oxygen from 
the air and become gummy, losing their lubricating 
value. Linseed oil is the best known oil of this type 
and while it forms a good protecting film for wood 
surfaces, such as in paint, it can be readily understood 
that it is no good as a lubricant. 


Mineral Oils in Sizing 


Mineral oils are produced from petroleum, shale, 
lignite. They are divided into saturated, unsaturated 
and closed chain hydrocarbons. Those used for lubri- 
cation have a flash point in excess of 350 degrees F. 
There are a great number of mineral oils. They mix 
with all fatty oils except castor oil. Some of these 
mineral oils are valuable in sizing preparations, due to 
the wide diversity of viscosity obtainable and because 
they are inert to chemical action, and therefore, com- 
patible with most chemical substances used in sizing. 
They find a place in sizing because by carefully se 
lecting some oils of the proper viscosity and solvent 
properties it is possible to soften the hard, brittle 
waxes coating the natural fiber of cotton, thereby mak- 
ing it easier for the finisher and dyer to prepare his 
cloth for subsequent processes. 

Unfortunately, mineral oil used in sizing has been 
blamed by unthinking finishers for some of their 
troubles. Mineral oil that has been in a bearing and 
has become impregnated with fine particles of metal 
from this bearing, will, not by its own nature, but by 
the presence of this metal, interfere with the bleach- 
ing and dyeing processes. Also, due to its softening 
and penetrating properties, when mineral oil is 
dropped on cloth and the cloth is dyed before being 
de-sized, sometimes a greater absorption of dye at 
these spots will result in dark stains. However, when 
properly dispersed and combined with a size mix, min- 
eral oils should not be blamed for any trouble, but 
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should be praised for their helpful qualities. 

When used for sizing, they should be mixed with 
an ample amount of saponifiable fat so that when the 
fat is saponified in the bleachery, the resulting soaps 
mechanically occlude or dissolve the mineral oil, as 
soap will occlude dirt, and the mixture is easily re- 
moved in the subsequent washing processes. The 
necessity for the careful selection of oils is one of the 
many reasons why a sizing compound manufacturer 
should have capable chemists controlling his manufac- 
ture, because when not properly handled a very valu- 
able ingredient could be a menace, but when controlled 
and blended with the proper technical knowledge, it 
is a very valuable ingredient in the size mix. 

Cocoanut oil is a white fat, of about the consisten- 
cy of butter and has the odor of cocoanut; its melting 
point varies from 70 to 80 degrees F. Cocoanut oil 
forms a soap that lathers freely even in fairly salt and 
hard water. It makes a good softener but readily 
turns rancid, which is objectionable, as it imparts a 
disagreeable odor to the cloth. 

Palm oil in its natural state is almost blood red. Its 
consistency varies considerably, as well as its melting 
point, which is between 65 and 70 degrees F. Palm 
oil is a useful fat, readily bleached to a pure white. It 
makes an excellent soap. It generally contains a very 
considerable amount of free fatty acids. It is pro- 
duced by special treatment of the ripe fruit of the palm 
tree, and is composed chiefly of palmitin and olein with 
not more than one per cent of stearin. 

Castor oil is a product of the seed of the common 
castor plant. It is obtained by expression and extrac- 
tion; its chief constituent is triglyceride of ricinoleic 
acid. It contains a small amount of stearin. Castor oil 
has good softening qualities and marked viscosity. The 
best grades are white; lower grades appear green to 
brown. It is used extensively in the manufacture of 
sulphonated castor oil. 

Olive oil. This oil has considerable value, and is 
used especially in finishing. Produced from the bare- 
ly ripe fruit of the olive tree, the finest oil is obtained 
from hand picked fruit by careful crushing without 
breaking the kernel. A lower quality of oil is then 
produced by further treatment with hot water, and 
finally with solvents, especially carbon disulphide. It 
has good oiliness. A good grade does not turn rancid 
readily nor develop objectionable odors. It is a good 
type of non-drying oil for warp lubrication, but lacks 
body and viscosity to make it a perfect size lubricant. 

Corn oil. This oil is pale yellow; has the charac- 
teristic odor of corn, and is used extensively in soap 
making, also as a substitute for castor oil to prepare 
soluble oil. | 

Cotton seed oil is a product of the seed of the cot- 
ton plant. Its melting point is between 38 and 40 de- 
grees F. It is used extensively for soap making. Be- 
ing a semi-drying oil, it is not good material as a lubri- 
cant. 

Tallow oil is obtained as a by-product of the man- 
ufacture of stearin by pressing tallow. It is mainly 
olein. 

Pine oil. From the fractional distillation of crude 
pine oil is produced a light oil reminiscent of the odor 
of pine needles, which has good solvent and penetrat- 
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ing qualities. Its most valuable action in sizing is 
softening the hard waxes contained in raw cotton and 
facilitating their removal in later processes. 


Tallow 


Tallow is composed of the glycerides of stearic, 
oleic and palmitic acids. Mutton tallow is whiter and 
melts at higher temperatures than beef tallow, due to 
its higher content of stearin. The melting point of 
tallow varies from 110 to 120 degrees F. according to 
its origin, the climate and the conditions the cattle 
have lived in. Cattle feeding on grass produce harder 
tallow than cattle fed on such food as oil cake. Tallow 
from pasture-fed cattle is superior in sizing quality to 
tallow produced from stall-fed cattle. The flash point 
of tallow is above 500 degrees F., and its specific grav- 
ity is about .860. 

Tallow is not an ideal lubricant for sizing when 
used alone. Many tallow substitutes are offered under 
such names as rectified tallow, soluble tallow, etc. Some 
are mixtures of tallow oil and waxes which presumably 
infer a rectification; others are mixtures of tallow, 
soap and water; some contain sulphonated tallow. 
Their value as a lubricant or softener is in proportion 
to their fat content and the quality and nature of this 
fat. Tallow has fair oiliness, but lacks viscosity, and, 
at high temperature, in body, which keeps it from be- 
ing an ideal warp lubricant when used alone. Some 
vegetable wax, some high melting point fat and some 
viscous oil should be added to it. 

Tallows are graded according to quality, and sev- 
eral grades are on the market, from edible—the best— 
to very low grades of inedible, poor both in color and 
composition. For use in sizing, tallow should be care- 
fully rendered so as to be free from odor, color and 
especially free from fatty acids. Fatty acids have a 
marked effect on starch films produced from a size 
mix. Since there is no restriction on what can be 
sold as inedible tallow, it often includes bone grease, 
horse tallow, hog fat, etc. It pays to use nothing but 
edible tallow. Inedible tallow is rendered by putting 
scraps into a large pressure kettle and cooking them 
out under pressure for a number of hours. At the 
end of this time, the fats float on top and are drained 
off. Since the scraps often contain portions of meat, 
bones, etc., and since they often are allowed to remain 
in hot temperatures for many days before being ren- 
dered, a poor grade of grease is produced, usually run- 
ning very high in free fatty acids due to decompos!i- 
tion before being rendered. Also the viscosity is 
usually low due to the presence of the thin oils ex- 
tracted from the bones and miscellaneous fats. 

Edible tallow salable as a food product is controlled 
by the government, which imposes very strict super- 
vision, rules and regulations upon its manufacture. 
Only fats from certain parts of healthy cattle can be 
used for edible tallow. The temperature and length 
of time these can be kept before being rendered and 
the procedure in rendering is specified. The very best 
portions of the scraps, free from bone and meat, are 
used. These must be kept in a refrigerated room, prep- 
aratory to rendering, to keep down decomposition, and 
the tallow must be rendered in steam-jacketed, open 
kettles, which prevent the breaking down of the prod- 
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uct through high temperatures and pressure. There 
is a heavy penalty for labeling anything as edible un- 
less it meets specifications of the government and 
usually a government man is present while rendering 
is being done of any edible tallow for inter-state ship- 
ment. These precautions make it well worth while for 
the manufacturer to pay the difference in price be- 
tween inedible and edible tallow. 

Lard. As in the case of tallow, the consistency of 
lard depends on the habits of the animal. Lard from 
the wild hog has much more body than that of the do- 
mestic animal, the melting point varying from 95 to 
110 degrees F. Very little lard, however, is used for 
warp sizing since it has a lower melting point than 
tallow and the cost is higher than its value as a sizing 
material justifies. 

Soaps. The most common are soda soaps and pot- 
ash soaps. A combination of fatty acid with potash 
produces soft soaps, while the hard soaps are made by 
a combination of fatty acid with caustic soda. 

Wazes. Beeswax is produced by the common bee. 
It is the secretion of certain organs situated in the 
abdomen of the worker. It is used to form the cell of 
the honey comb. A bee consumes ten pounds of honey 
to produce approximately one pound of wax. In nature 
it is a yellow product which can be readily bleached to 
a perfect white; it has a pleasant honey-like odor. 
When cold, it is brittle; in warm weather it is tena- 
cious. The specific gravity is .970 at 60 degrees F. 

Japan wax is a vegetable wax obtained from the 
berries of some eastern plants; this fat is light yellow 
when refined. Its melting point is about 122 degrees 
F. It is composed of glycerides which are saponifi- 
able. It is used extensively in sizing and finishing, 
being especially valuable for its good body and viscosi- 
ty, making a very good warp lubricant. Being saponi- 
fiable, especially when mixed with tallow, it is readily 
removed if its presence is objectionable in processes of 
finishing. 

Carnauba waz is a product of the Carnauba palm, 
which grows in Brazil. It is of a dirty yellow color; 
hard, brittle; melting point 180-188 degrees F. The 
principal constituent is the myricyl ester of cerotic 
acid. 

Candelilla wax occurs as an excretion from a plant 
growing extensively in northern Mexico and southern 
United States. Its melting point is 140-175 degrees F. 
It has the color and appearance of beeswax, but is 
much harder. High melting point waxes are used to 
increase the viscosity of low melting point fats. 
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Spermacetti is obtained from the cavities of the 
head of the sperm whale; it is almost blue white, crys- 
talline, and melts at about 115 degrees F. It is com- 
posed mainly of cetyl palmitate. It has a very good 
body. 

Sulphonated castor oil is produced by the action of 
sulphuric acid on raw castor oil. After the reaction, 
which must be rigidly controlled as to temperature and 
rate of addition of acid, has been completed, the mix- 
ture is neutralized with caustic soda and washed with 
salt water to eliminate all excessive acid. The purity 
of this product depends upon the purity of the raw ma- 
terials and the technique of the operator. This fat is 
used mostly in finishing but in some cases of sizing it 
finds application where there is not sufficient body to 
the size mix to hold a raw fat in emulsion. 

Sulphonated olive oil is used for similar purposes 
as sulphonated castor oil and is made in a similar man- 
ner. As it does not have the tendency to develop a 
bad odor on standing, it is an excellent product for 
finishing but not often used in sizing. 

Sulphonated tallow is used more extensively in siz- 
ing than sulphonated castor oil or olive oil, but is not 
as efficient a lubricant as the rectified tallow made by 
the addition of certain waxes and oils. 

Nature offers a great variety of fats. Those men- 
tioned are only a few of those available for warp siz- 
ing. No one of them alone is ideal either as a lubri- 
cant or softener, a mixture of at least two, preferably 
several of them, is essential to obtain the best results. 
The price, the quality and the supply available control 
the selection of the best mixture most economically 
compounded. 

The gums in sizing not only have their proper in- 
dividual adhesive or agglutinant function, but they 
must as well favor the formation of permanent emul- 
sions of fats. An emulsion of a neutral fat in a gum 
is preferable to a soap solution or sulphonated fat for 
sizing purposes. 

Soap and soluble oils, sulphonated oils, or any 
combinations of fats and alkali are incompatible with 
some of the most useful sizing ingredients, and for 
this reason neutral fats thoroughly emulsified in a 
gum medium are preferable to fats combined with 
alkalis. 

The object of lubrication being to protect surfaces. 
An ideal lubricant must not penetrate the yarn ex- 
cessively, but must form, with the size film, a pro- 
tective, resilient coating on the surface of the warp 
yarn. 
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Republic Steel Moves 


Effective January 25, the general of- 
fices of Republic Steel Corporation 
were removed from Youngstown, Ohio, 
to Cleveland, Ohio, it was announced 
by T. M. Girdler, president and chair- 
man of the board. The offices occupy 
floors 13 to 16 inclusive in the former 
Medical Arts Bldg., recently renamed 
the Republic Bldg. 

The move consolidated the general 


offices which have beeen located in 
Youngstown, the executive and Cleve- 
land district sales offices formerly in 
the Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, and 
the advertising department, Massillon, 
Ohio. The sales offices of the Newton 
Steel Company are also located in the 
Republic Bldg., Cleveland. 

The departments affected in the 
move include: general operating, gen- 
eral sales, treasury, purchasing, ac- 


counting, credit, claims, ordering, cod- 
ing, traffic, patent, advertising and 
sales promotion, sheet and strip sales, 
pipe sales, bar sales, tin plate sales, 
railroad sales, culvert sales, pig iron 
and by-product sales, engineering, in- 
dustrial engineering, salvage and rec- 
lamation, and industrial relations. 

The sales offices of the Alloy Steel 
Division of Republic remained in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 
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THE PIONEER--By William P. Jacobs 


This, the seventh in the series taken from Mr. Jacobs’ book, vividly 
describes some of the conditions and trials of the earlier years. . . . 


N THIS installment, with which we resume our re 
Nccdsiton in large part of Mr. Jacobs’ book, the 
author takes up in detail the early textile experi- 
ences of Captain Ellison A. Smyth. The first instai'- 
ment, in our July 1935 issue, dealt with the back 
ground and youth of Captain Smyth, and subse 
quent chapters have delineated briefly the lives 
and records of some of his contemporary textile 
pioneers. We return now to the Captain, with 
details of his organizing Pelzer, the hardships en- 
countered and overcome, and his successful ven 
tures. 

These word pictures are valuable and inspiring 
in recording the story of southern textile develop 
ment, while at the same time revealing the char- 
acters, attributes and achievements of the individ 
uals involved 


Perhaps a good definition of a true pioneer is one 
who, beginning with nothing, launches out into the 
great unknown with courage and determination. 

At least, it is admitted that a good test is found 
in the willingness of the pioneer, in the face of lack 
of experience in the path which he seeks to follow, and 
in spite of a minimum of re-assurance, and handi- 
capped with the scarcity of comparative experiences 
of others, to strike out fearlessly with only his own 
determination and self confidence. Such was the case 
with Captain Ellison Adger Smyth. While his early 
training was sufficient to develop unusually strong 
characteristics, which stood him in good stead as he 
faced the uncertainties of hitherto untrodden paths, 
yet in his early life 
there was nothing in 
the nature of indus- 
try in his experience. 

Shortly after his 
marriage in 1869 he 
was admitted as a 
partner in the whole- 
sale hardware enter- 
prise of J. E. Adger 
and Company in 
Charleston. In 1881, 
however, he began to 
realize that the fu- 
ture of the jobbing 
trade in Charleston 
was jeopardized by 
adverse freight rates, 
and by the concentra- 
tion of wholesale hous- 
es in outlying cities 
which Charleston had previously supplied. Charleston’s 
territory was suffering a steady limitation. 

Discouraged with the limitation of the Charleston 
territory, and encouraged by the lives of the few ear- 
lier pioneers in the industrial field, he determined to 
leave the city of his birth and bid good-bye to whole- 
sale activities, and enter into the field of cotton manu- 
facturing. At the time when his determination took 
definite form, he had never been in a cotton mill. 


This material is taken from ‘‘The Pioneer’’, published by The 
Jacobs Press, Clinton, S. C., price $3.00 per copy. 





From such mountain homes as these, the cot- 
ton mill operatives have come 


Because of the limitation of the Charleston whole- 
sale territory, the firm of James Adger and Company, 
Bankers, failed. Captain Smyth was appointed as- 
signee for James Adger and Company. After he had 
settled the affairs of the company, and paid off every 
creditor, his close friend and associate, Mr. F. J. 
Pelzer of Charleston, in approaching him one day said, 
“Ellison, the wholesale business of Charleston is a 
thing of the past. What are you going to do for the 
future?” His ready reply was: “I am not going to 
sell goods. I am going to make my future in another 
direction. I am thinking seriously of buying the Fork 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, and of going into 
the cotton manufacturing business.” Whereupon Mr. 
Pelzer immediately advised him that the enterprise 
was entirely too small and too far removed from a 
railroad. After a conference, the two agreed that 
they would go together and organize a company at 
Pelzer, on the river, where adequate water power 
could be secured, and near the Columbia and Green- 
ville Railroad. 


Organizing the Pelzer Mill 


Mr. F. J. Pelzer and Captain Smyth were life-long 
friends. Mr. Pelzer was one of Charleston’s most pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. He was one of the organizers 
and directors of the Anderson Phosphate and Oil Com- 
pany, located at Anderson, S. C. He was a large in- 
vestor in cotton mill stocks, and always lent a helping 
hand to new corporations located in different sections. 
He was extensively interested in banks and other types 
of industrial enterprises as well. 

Having reached this determination, Captain Smyth 
busied himself in the sale of sufficient stock in the 
proposed new corporation to make it a possibility. 
Capital was over - subscribed, 
Captain Smyth, his relatives and 
Mr. Pelzer and friends purchas- 
ing all of it. 

Accordingly, with his fami- 
ly, he moved to Pelzer and 
began the erection of the Pel- 


zer Manufacturing Company 
and its village. For some time 
he lived in one of the mill 


houses there. 

The capital stock of the Pel- 
zer Manufacturing Company 
originally was $400,000. The miil 
was located near the Saluda 
River. The first mill had 10,000 
spindles. Three other mills were 
subsequently built, making total 
spindles of 136,000. The capital 
was gradually increased to $1,- 
ek ee 000,000. 

Captain Smyth was the first president and treas- 
urer of the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, and he 
held both offices for 43 years, until he sold the entire 
company—which at the time of the sale had a trade- 
in capital stock of $1,000,000, and employed 1,500 oper- 
atives—for a price of $9,000,000. The property em- 
braced the complete mill village, with population of 
over 5,000. 

It is singular that Captain Smyth’s determination 
to build was never more spectacular or more wise 
than his determination to sell. He had the uncanny 
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faculty of knowing when to do a thing, and 
when to stop doing it. 

It should be noted at this point that the 
erection and operation of a cotton mill at that 
time was no simple matter. Hardships and dif- 
ficulties were on every hand. First he was 
faced with the skepticism of those who were 
investing their funds in the financing of his 
enterprise. For the most part his financial sup- 
porters were not blessed with the same intui- 
tion and foresight that Captain Smyth pos- 
sessed. They were naturally of a conservative 
type, and it was always with a great deal of 
fear and misgiving that Captain Smyth entered 
into steps which represented radical departures 
from the accepted customs of the day. Aside 
from the attitude of his financial backers, how- 
ever, he had the problem of building at Pelzer a 
modern mill (modern for that day) in a backwoods sec- 
tion—away from civilization, away from masses of 
population. It was necessary for him to build a com- 
plete village along with the mill. It was necessary to 
arrange the commercial phase of the village so as to ac- 
cord his people all of the conveniences of life. Schools 
had to be built, and churches, and later other village 
facilities, as the standards of living improved and the 
demands of the people became more complex. 


The Problem of Training Help 


Another serious problem facing the erection of a 
mill in 1881 was in the matter of securing adequate 
help. For a time sufficient workers could be secured 
in the neighborhood of the mill itself, for they came in 
from the farms, hoping for an increased income. But 
after a time this once adequate source of help dwin- 
dled, and it became necessary to recruit workers from 
the foothills and mountains beyond. It required a 
great deal of persuasion to convince a backwoodsman 
that higher standards of living awaited, with educa- 
tion, and all the modern conveniences and comforts of 
life. But Captain Smyth, as one of the pioneers in 
the textile industry, did convince thousands; and it is 
to his credit that many of the sons and grandsons of 
the mountaineers who originally came from the back- 
woods regions of North Carolina and South Carolina 
to Pelzer, followed him later as he moved on with the 
erection of other textile plants in other regions. The 
Captain, when reflecting upon the many difficulties 
which he faced during the early years, states that he 
often felt much as Moses must have felt when he led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt and into an uncer- 
tain future. His people, discouraged by a new en- 
vironment, were besieged on every hand. A serious 
epidemic of measles spread. Other diseases plagued 
their lives. A stout heart was necessary to meet the 
emergencies. 

It is stated that within recent years, when he 
moved to Flat Rock, N. C., and built the Balfour Mills, 
that spontaneously many of the people from Pelzer 
and Belton followed him to Balfour, because of their 
devotion to him and their confidence in his leadership. 
Many who followed him were the descendants of the 
original mountaineers who came to Pelzer when he 
issued the first call. 

Another problem facing Captain Smyth in the erec- 
tion of his first mill was in the fact that very few of 
his employees had ever been in a cotton mill before. 
None of them knew any of the intricate details of cot- 
ton manufacturing. They had to learn anew, and 
many of them had passed the age when learning was 
simple. It was a new life for them, but they entered 


into it through the leadership of the pioneering spirit 
of Captain Smyth. Captain Smyth’s mills, being among 
the first, naturally became the training schools for 
hundreds of thousands of cotton mill workers, who 
with their sons and their grandsons have manned 
hundreds of cotton mills throughout the Southeast. 
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. to modern villages, with heailthtul, inspiring sur- 


roundings 


and are working in them today. 

Many interesting stories are told of the experi- 
ences of Captain Smyth with his first workers. Those 
of pure Anglo-Saxon stock, who came down from the 
mountain sections of North and South Carolina, 
proved to be most adaptable and valuable citizens, 
whose strongest characteristics were their independ- 
ence, strong personalities, and their willingness to fol- 
low when clearly shown that it was to their best in- 
terest. Yet they were suspicious, impossible to drive, 
and at first greatly influenced by the local politicians 
and demagogues, who made life a misery to the cotton 
mill executives. 

In the early days there were no sewer systems, and 
living conditions—while a great improvement over the 
conditions of the mountain fastnesses, representing a 
decided step upward in the standards of living for the 
people who came down to become the first mill work- 
ers—still left much to be desired. There were no 
water systems. Wells had to be dug throughout the 
villages. 

It is interesting to note that at Pelzer, Captain 
Smyth first built story-and-a-half houses, thinking 
that they were getting more rooms under one roof and 
on one foundation; but they found to their surprise 
that the upper rooms were seldom used, that the em- 
ployees did not like to go upstairs. As a consequence, 
all later houses which have been erected by Captain 
Smyth in his mill villages have been built on one floor. 

It should be remembered that there was no elec- 
tricity at that time. The mills were run by steam en- 
gines, and the mills and the houses were lighted by 
kerosene lamps. 

Captain Smyth has always had a strong conviction, 
in the matter of the cotton mill village, on the subject 
of company stores. He has never permitted the organ- 
ization or operation of a company store in his village. 
He has always insisted that his workers be allowed 
to trade where they please; and while the modern com- 
pany store of today is most careful to avoid coercion 
or forced trade, the Captain throughout the years past 
has always avoided the danger of such a tendency by 
steadily refusing to allow his mill companies to oper- 
ate stores of their own. 


"Electric Lamps Made Her Sick" 


Among the interesting experiences of Captain 
Smyth in those pioneer days, the Captain himself tells 
the following: “The number 1 mill of the Pelzer Com- 
pany, built in 1882, had incandescent lights—the first 
mill to use them, as mills at that time were all lighted 
with kerosene glass lamps, which were carried lighted 
into the mill and placed in holders. After a few 
months at Pelzer one mountain family left, giving as 
the reason, sickness which was caused by the electric 
lamps in the mill.” 

“Another interesting incident is related of an old 
mountain woman, who up to the time she died, insist- 
ed upon going out on the veranda and blowing her 
horn very vigorously when she thought it time for her 
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husband and older children to return from the mill to 
dinner.” 

“It was interesting to watch the gradual develop- 
ment of the families from the backwoods in North 
Carolina who brought everything they had in a one- 
horse wagon, everybody barefooted, and to see the 
gradual effect of living in a community surrounded 
by other people. Gradually you could notice the change 
in their appearance as shoes and stockings appeared, 
and then perhaps ribbons around their heads, and hats 
to adorn them.” 

It was very difficult to force the parents to send 
their children to school, as they were without educa- 
tion themselves and did not value education so highly 
for their children. They did not know what it meant. 
It was awkward work, though in 1890 the South Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Association, of which Cap- 
tain Smyth was president for 14 years, appointed a 
committee to urge the Legislature to enact three im- 
portant laws—a compulsory school law, a marriage li- 
cense law, and a birth registration law. It was im- 
possible to enforce labor laws properly unless the age 
of the minors could be authentically ascertained. 

In spite of handicaps, however, which one would 
naturally expect to meet in forward-looking move- 
ments, Captain Smyth has retained his self-confi- 
dence throughbout life. He applied himself assidu- 
ously to his tasks. He determined to learn not only 
about manufacturing, but about the philosophy of 
life. He studied the needs of his people and their 
peculiarities, and few textile executives in history 
have been so well versed in the requirements of suc- 
cessful manufacturing as is Captain Smyth. He has 
known what the workman needs most for happiness; 
that is, steady employment, in a mill where the yarn 
is good and strong and the work runs well. He knows 
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Captain Smyth and two of his « 
sons: Anthony Foster McKissick Il and Ellison 
Smyth McKissick, Jr. 2... 


the workman also needs domestic happiness, the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, the pleasure of associa- 
tion with friends, and the advantages of citizenship. 

Captain Smyth also well understood the responsi- 
bilities of an employer: to see that his employees were 
properly housed, given steady employment, were paid 
in cash, and that special advantages were given them 
in the way of community developments such as com- 
munity houses, libraries, churches, recreation grounds, 
and general welfare work of that type, though the 
Captain has always been wise enough not to overdo 
in the field of welfare work. He has known that it can 
easily lead to that most dreaded of all accusations— 
paternalism. He has always enjoyed the confidence, 
and in most instances the deep devotion of those who 
worked for him. He has also known well the limita- 
tions of association between employer and employee. 
and has never been willing to pass the danger line 
which marks the difference between a successful em- 
ployer and an overbearing and paternalistic one. 

He has had a deep insight into the hearts of men 
and women who have worked for him, and he has his 
ideal of what a perfect workman should possess—a 
high-toned moral life, loyalty to his friends and to his 
employer, honesty in fulfilling his contracts and in giv- 
ing full return for value received. 

The present generation of workers in most of the 
cotton mills of the South are the second and the third 
generations of those who first entered the employ of 
the cotton mill. The advantages of education, religious 
and social life in a mill village, have all tended to lift 
the living standards of the workmen of today as com- 
pared with fifty years ago. Improvements in their 
ideals of life and in their appreciation of the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship are most marked and most 
pleasing. The change of outlook on life on the part 
of the cotton mill worker of the South has been most 
gratifying; and it is through the keen insight into the 
needs of the workers in the South by such men as 
Captain Smyth that great improvements have been 
made in the standards of living for southern workers. 

It would be interesting to read a book—and it 
would have to be a very large one—that would list 
the names of the workers who have served under the 
leadership of Captain Smyth during his long and use- 
ful life. 

Many years ago, while he was at Pelzer, a list was 
made of 53 men who were workmen at Pelzer and Bel- 
ton under Captain Smyth, who had gone out from 
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these mills and become mill superintendents; but un- 
fortunately the list is lost. 

It is not unreasonable to state that the friends and 
followers of Captain Smyth, among the working 
classes of people, can be numbered in the hundreds of 
thousands; and that thousands of the more prominent 
superintendents and overseers of the South owe to 
Captain Smyth their training. Scores of higher exec- 
utives owe their start in textiles to Captain Smyth. 

The difficulties of pioneering in the field of indus- 
try are too numerous to mention in this volume in de- 
tail, but perhaps the most serious problem which faced 
the young executives of Captain Smyth’s day was the 
uncertainty of new departures and new inventions in 
the field of industry. Particularly was this true of 
electricity. Captain Smyth believed that the princi- 
pal characteristics of a leader, a builder and a pioneer, 
were faith in the proposition undertaken; confidence 
in himself that he, with ample support, could succeed 
with any reasonable experiment. 

In 1896 it was decided that the Pelzer Manufac- 
turing Company should build a Number 4 mill, equal 
in size to the three that had already at that time been 
built. Land was accordingly purchased for the addi- 
tional village and the mill site was selected at a point 
four miles below Pelzer, where there was another 
shoal to be developed on the Saluda River. Later it 
was suggested to Captain Smyth, by Mr. Stephen 
Green, that the new mill and village should be erected 
at Pelzer on land which was already owned by the 
company, and that a dam and water power should be 
developed four miles below Pelzer, at the point 
of the shoals where it was originally suggested the 
village should also be erected. This involved carry- 
ing the electrical current four miles by transmission 
lines. This was a radical, new departure. Captain 
Smyth, in his characteristic manner, decided to take 
the step. It was considered then an extravagant ex- 
periment by other mill men, and failure was freely 
predicted. So widespread was the prediction that it 
had the effect of depressing the Pelzer company stock 
on the Charleston market, and it was generally re- 
ported throughout the area that Captain Smyth was 
doing a dangerous thing. 

However, to the great credit of the young pioneer, 
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it should be stated that the experiment was finally 
successful, though for a year the General Electric 
Company used Mill No. 4 of the Pelzer Company as an 
experiment ground, testing various kinds and forms of 
electrical motors, much to the annoyance of Captain 
Smyth and actual loss to the mill. 


Bought First Automatic Looms and Tying-In Machines 


Success, however, finally crowned his efforts. With 
the same pioneering spirit Captain Smyth experiment- 
ed in purchasing the first 1,000 Draper automatic 
looms which were ever sold, and they were erected in 
his mills at Pelzer. Although they were very inferior 
compared with the modern looms that were later de- 
veloped, and although they were replaced in a few 
vears, this forward step of Captain Smyth—typical of 
the pioneer—was a success. The broad vision of the 
Captain made Mill No. 4 a show mill and caused many 
visitors to come to Pelzer who were interested in tex- 


tile development. 

Another forward step taken through the ingenuity 
and vision of Captain Smyth was the purchase of auto- 
matic tying-in machines for his Pelzer mills. They 
were purchased from Mr. Colman, and records will 
show that Captain Smyth was the purchaser of the 
second, third and fourth automatic tying-in machines 
ever sold. Two were installed at Pelzer and one at 
Belton. 

In three forward steps undertaken by Captain 
Smyth he was distinctly a pioneer, and the first in his 
field to undertake them. He installed the first elec- 
tric drives ever used in cotton mills. The installation 
was in 1895. In the same year he bought the first 
Draper automatic looms that were produced. In 1881 
he had already installed the first incandescent light- 
ing system ever installed in a cotton mill of the United 
States. It must have required courage for this young 
executive, inexperienced as he was comparatively in 
the industrial field, to take the leadership in harness- 
ing the strength of electricity and making full use of 
radically different machines in the improvement of 
the process of manufacturing. 

(The next installment, which will continue this de- 
tailed discussion of Captain Smyth, will conclude our 
reproduction in part of “The Pioneer’’.—The Editor.) 
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Patents Granfed 
According to Paul B. 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., 
Stewart, Gastonia, N. C., 
awarded a patent for an improved type 
of differential for roving frames. This 
type of differential is said to have less 


Katon, patent 
Walter ¢. 


has been 


friction than others in that it has 
sprocket wheels and sprocket chains 
for obtaining the motion. 

Other textile patents were received 


by Walter Alcorn and Lloyd Harniter, 
Columbia, 8S. C., for a 
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Textile Banking Company 

A. EX. Duncan, chairman of the board 
of Commercial Credit Company, which 
owns control of Textile Banking Com- 
pany, announced on February 13 that 
the organization of the new executive 
staff of Textile Banking Company, 
brought about by = several recent 
changes, is as follows: 


Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the board 
(since organization of the Textile Banking 
Company); A. E. Duncan, president (chair- 
man of the board, Commercial Credit Com- 
pany; James D. Hopkins, vice-president 
(since organization of the Textile Banking 
Company); R. G. Woodbury, vice-president 
(with Textile Banking Company 14 years); 
B. A. McDonald, vice-president (former 
president, Commercial Credit Trust, Chica- 
go); Bernard B. Butler, vice-president (with 





tions of the Textile Banking Company 
will be continued on the same funda 
mentals and policies as heretofore, that 
all decisions as to its relations with its 
customers, credits, advances and other- 
wise will continue to be made prompt- 
ly by its officials located in New York 
with full authority. 

As an extension of the activities of 
Commercial Credit Company, and to 
civersify its business, two factoring 
concerns were acquired—Textile Bank- 
ing Company in September, 1983, and 
Edmund Wright Ginsburg Corporation 
in July, 1935, each of which will con 
tinue to be operated independently. 
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Practical Pointers on Reproducing 
Textile Fabrics from Sample 


By E. V. Wilson 


{ HE subject of cloth analysis, in the sense of de- 
termining just what goes into the fabric, has 
always seemed to the writer to be something 
remote to the majority of men in a semi-official ca- 
pacity in a textile plant, and the most overworked 
word in this respect seems to be “about”. Although 
this phase of textile work seems rather difficult, it is 
in reality very simple, if extreme care is practiced in 
carrying it out correctly. 

To begin, we have a small sample of cloth that 
we wish to duplicate, and the only information we 
have is the width, which is 3244 inches. After count- 
ing the sley and pick with a pick glass, we find that 
it contains 74 ends of warp yarn per inch, and 64 
ends of filling yarn per inch. A count of one selvage 
shows it to contain 12 ends of two-ply yarn. The 
warp ends per inch the width of 32.25 inches, will 
give us the ends of warp yarn in the fabric, not tak- 
ing into consideration the selvage being plied yarn, 
which will add an additional 24, making a total of 
2,410 single ends of warp yarn. 


74 sley 32.25 width, equals 2386 ends, 
body and 4 selvage 2386 plus 24 selvage equals, 
equivalent to 2410 single ends in warp. 


At this point, we have the following information: 
Sley and pick, 74x64; width, 32.25 inches; 2 harness; 
ends per dent, 2. (Ends per dent are discernible 
through a pick glass). 

In de-sizing this cloth, the proper laboratory fa- 
cilities not being available, the following method has 
been found very satisfactory, for all practical pur- 
poses: 

Cut a 16-inch square of the sample, place in an 
electric oven, and allow to dry out thoroughly. Re- 
move from oven and weigh, after removing, wash 
sample briskly with warm water and Ivory soap for 
a few minutes. Rinse sample thoroughly with water, 
and return to the oven until thoroughly dry. Remove 
and weigh. 

This particular sample of cloth that we are ana- 
lyzing before the de-sizing process weighed 271 
grains. After de-sizing, this sample weighed 252 
grains. 

252 divided by 271 equals .93, which shows that 
the cloth lost 7 per cent in the process of de-sizing. 

The writer realizes that some of this sizing was 
fiecked off in weaving, but having only a small sam- 
ple at the time this test was made, there was no way 
to ascertain what per cent was lost, so it has been 
ignored in this article. 

In analyzing the warp yarn to find the take-up, 
or contraction, the following process will give you 
an accurate figure. 


First, take a pick needle, or pointer, and pull 10 
ends from the sample, warpwise. Measure these 
eads off on a steel rule at 6 inches, without stretch- 
ing, holding it with your thumbs, one end at a time. 
Then pull out gently until the marks of the filling 
weaving-in have disappeared. The party doing this 
work must be very careful that he does not stretch 
the yarn beyond the point of straightening. This is 
possible by feeling the thread tighten under the 
thumbs, and watching very closely. An average of 
these 10 ends showed 5/16 of 1 inch take-up, caused 
by the interlacing of the filling yarn. 

0/16-inch or .3125 divided by 6.3125 length of 
end after straightening equals 4.95 per cent take-up 
in the warp yarn. 

The filling shrinkage, or contraction was taken, 
in identically the same manner as the warp yarn, and 
tound te be weaving-in 1% inch. 

'’y or .5 divided by 6.5 length of filling end after 
straightening equals 7.69 per cent shrinkage in the 
filling yarn. 

The following information has been found thus 
far. 

Sley and pick 74x64; width, 32.25: ends 2,362 sin- 
gle ends plus 24 2 ply or 48 single ends (selvage) 
equals 2,410 single ends. Warp take-up 4.95 per 
cent; filling take-up 7.69 per cent; sizing, 7 per cent. 


Determining the Warp Yarn Number 


The following is a test to find the warp yarn num- 
ber: 

40 ends of the warp yarn were pulled out of the 
sample, and the weaving-in of the filling yarn was 
pulled out and cut to 4 inches, being very careful 
not to stretch (these ends were pulled out and cut 
one at a time), making a total of 160 inches of warp 
yarn. These ends were carried to a grain scale and 
weighed, and found to weigh 1.25 grains. 


160 inches 7000 grains in lb. 





36 X 840 « 1.25 grains 
29.63s warp yarn number. 


This yarn was not de-sized. The following figures 
will give the warp yarn number as it came from the 
spinning department unsized. 

1 less 7 per cent sizing equals .93. 

29.63s divided by .93 — 31.86s unsized warp yarn 
number. 

This completes an analysis of the warp yarn, in 
the simplest way to do this work, in the opinion of 
the writer, who has had several years’ experience 
in this type of work. 

The filling analysis is made in exactly the same 
manner as the warp yarn analysis. 

40 ends of filling yarn were removed from the 
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4 inches each, and found to weigh 1.04 grains. 


160 inches 7000 grains in Ib. 





36 X 840 * 1.04 grains 
— $5.6ls filling yarn number. 


Using the figures that have been found through- 
out this article, as given below, will give the yards 
per pound: 


2410 ends 


840 X 29.63 warp yarn number I less 4.95 take-up 
== .1019 pounds per yard warp yarn. 





The reed spread was found in the following man- 
ner. 

1 less 7.69 per cent shrinkage in filling — 92.31. 

82.25 width divided by 92.31 equals 34.94 reed 
spread. 


34.94 reed spread 64 picks per inch 





840 35.61 filling yarn number 
—- .0748 pounds per yard filling yarn. 


.1019 Ibs. per yd. Warp Yarn 
.0748 lbs. per yd. Fill. Yarn 





.1767 lbs. per yd. Warp and Fill. Yarn 


1 divided by .1767 equals 5.66 yards per pound. 

The dents per inch in reed used to make this fab- 
ric was found as follows: 

2362 single ends plus 24 two-ply equals 2386 ends. 

The fabric was drawn 2 per dent. 2386 divided 
by 2 equals 1193 dents used. 


sample, and the warp weaving-in was pulled out to 
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1193 dents divided by 34.94 reed spread equals 34 
dents per inch. In re-checking the above analysis, 
the writer cut a circle of cloth 2 inches in diameter, 
being very careful not to fray the edge of the cloth, 
using a circular stamp that can be made in any tex- 
til machine shop. This sample weighed 3.36 grains. 


3.1416 < 7000 





36 Inches in yard * 32.25 width 3.36 grains 
— 5.64 yds. per lb. 


A mill making a similar piece of cloth carried a 
standard weight of 5.75 yards per pound. 

The yarn numbers found in this article would be 
the most economical to use from a cost standpoint, 
due to the heavier filling, and lighter warp, but the 
writer has found that better results are obtained 
from a heavier warp and lighter filling, as 30s warp 
unsized, and around a 40s filling. 


A print cloth has been selected for this test, be- 
cause of the large number of mills that run this type 
of cloth. The writer has tests that have been made 
on broadcloths, warp and filling sateens, twills, wide 
sheetings, and crinkle bedspreads. 


In this analysis we have found the following in- 
formation: Fabric, print cloth; count 74x64; width 
(given), 32.25 inches; warp yarn, 29.63 (sized), 31.86 
(unsized); filling yarn number, 35.61s; yards per Ib., 
5.66; harness 2 (1 up 1 down); ends per dent, 2; siz- 
ing 7 per cent. {| 

This analysis can be used to great advantage in 
the mill that does not have a modern laboratory, and 
will vary only slightly with the best laboratory tests 
available. 


Improving Working Conditions in the Opener Room 


A dustless ventilator designed and installed to re- 
lieve dust accumulation 


HE opener room of the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 

N. C., has been equipped with a new dustless ven- 
tilator which is a protection to the health of the opera- 
tives in that department. 

It works on the principle of air pressure overcom- 
ing the force of gravity. The collecting hoods on the 
machines were designed to operate as near as possible 
to the points of dust generation and each hood was 
supplied with a volume of air sufficient to cause the 
foreign matter stirred up to be drawn away from the 
point of disturbance. One main air duct supplies the 
subsidiary ducts that work over each machine. If 
necessary, it is explained, the air may be filtered and 
used again thus saving the heat and room humidity 
in the air. 

This collecting of dust and lint affords the opera- 
tors of the machines more desirable working condi- 
tions. Also, the foreign matter removed at this proc- 
ess eliminates some of the unsanitary conditions that 
prevail in later manufacturing. Then too, the ma- 


ehines that follow this process are not injured as 








An illustration showing how the dustless ventila 
tor is installed on the opener machine hoppers 


much by the accumulation of lint as would otherwise 
be the case. 

The system has been in operation for some time 
now and is claimed to be entirely satisfactory to op- 


eratives and to manufacturing routine. 


The system was designed for the Cliffside Mills 
by The Textile Shop, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 
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CuRRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


N GOOD times and bad, in periods of profit and 

periods of loss, cotton holds dominance among 

textiles. In recent months, because of the spe- 
cial problems besetting this branch, it might have 
been supposed that cottons were lagging. But the 
consumption of the southern staple has gone merrily 
on. So far as use of 
cotton goes, the in- 
dustry has been re- 
flecting progress of 
recovery. From October through January, as report- 
ed by the Bureau of the Census, mill use of the raw 
material has been substantially above the rate of the 
two preceding seasons. 

As pointed out by Russell T. Fisher, secretary of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
“in recent years we have heard with increasing fre- 
quency of the competition between fibers, with much 
generalizing about the tremendous strides one fiber 
may have made at the expense of another. Rarely, 
however, have these generalities present facts or 
figures ... Of the four principal fibers, cotton ac- 
counts for such a large proportion of the total fiber 
consumption that there is no close second.” 

This statistical picture is heartening for the long 
future, because it cannot be supposed that cotton 
textiles will forevermore be singled out for special 
discouragements of extra-industrial origin. The 
paradox of the textile situation through the stages 
of readjustment since some experiments of the emer- 
gency period have been found unpractical is that 
cotton, a branch which on the latest figures avail- 
able supplied over 84 per cent of the country’s needs 
in products of the chief fibers, has been subject to 
persistent harassment. 

It was logically expected that January 6 would be 
the turning point, whence the industry would grad- 
ually resume a normal position in relation to other 
groups. Here was an industrial division which in 
1933 (the latest census) employed nearly 380,000 
workers. The largest employer among the indus- 
tries, it makes a product essential to the masses, es- 
pecially those suffering from the depression. From 
both these points of view and from the fact that its 
prosperity means prosperity for the cotton farmers, 
opposition of political interests (at any rate, lack of 
co-operation from that source) seems ridiculously 
inconsistent. 

Yet in disregard of the widespread closing of 
mills North and South as a by-product of oppressive 
taxes—and in the face of reopenings in many cases 
on relief from the burden of the AAA taxes—there 
came into the picture the threat of new taxes on the 
mills. The result has been another draggy period in 
selling of cotton goods, with the success of spring 
trade dependent upon hand-to-mouth business. The 


Cotton dominating textiles 
despite special problems 


uncertainty through January and the first half of 
February also led to consideration of curtailment in 
mill operations. 

Peculiar complications were in effect during the 
past month and more. Slow buying was in process, 
because of the fear of new taxes on cotton and goods, 
with a retroactive provision threatened. There was 
fear of trading under the circumstances. On the 
other hand, buyers had an incentive to look far ahead 
and sellers to avoid contracts for distant delivery, 
because of the general apprehension of inflation 
from the orgy of spending and taxation. 

While the cotton industry up to this month still 
faced uncertainties which obstructed normal turn- 
over, the general business situation indicated that 
actual demands for textile merchandise would run 
into volume, with ultimate advantage to the mills. 
Hand-to-mouth buying itself seemed in prospect of 
being in good volume, though that is hardly the de- 
sirable way of trade. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States made a significant report on 
the conditions and outlook at large as of mid-Feb- 
ruary. 

Reporting that business on a general average was 
the best by the middle of 1935 since 1931 and that 
by the end of the year the level was the best since 
1930, the Chamber stated that “at mid-winter there 
is an excellent basis for further progress.” In con- 
nection with this progress, the Chamber found that 
by January re-employment in private enterprise had 
reached around 5,500,000 persons. The cotton indus- 
try may take pride in having contributed (in the 
face of discouragements) its share toward such re- 
employment. 

Quick return to buyers of their share of the tens 
of millions refunded processing taxes to mills was 
an effective answer to the wild charge by Secretary 
Wallace that the refund was “probably the greatest 
legalized steal in American history’. The die-hard 
proponent of agricultural experiment on the AAA 
lines has shown a vindicative spirit toward the 
earliest industry to co-operate with the Administra- 
tion in its recovery program. A normal reaction 
of resentment toward officials in this spirit led to 
talk of refusal to pay a retroactive tax if it were 
enacted. 

More to the point was the resolution of 75 lead- 
ing cotton manufacturers in Washington indicating 
that many mills would be forced to close under such 
legislation. It said that “any retroactive legislation 
seeking in effect to re-impose taxes held to be in- 
valid and which have been or are now being refund- 
ed by mills to their customers under these clauses 
would produce double liability for the amount of 
those taxes, would inevitably force many mills into 
bankruptcy with resultant distress for mill workers 
and mill communities, would prolong market uncer- 
tainties hindering this industrvy’s further progress 
toward recovery, and should be vigorously opposed 





74 COTTON 


as unjust, arbitrary and unconstitutional.” 

Government investigations have a sardonic way 
of supporting contentions in the textile trade regard- 
ing the damaging effect of such things as process- 
ing taxes, and Japanese imports. The statistics last 
year by the FTC were significant of the cost of tax 
in unprofitable mill operations. A study of Japa- 
nese foreign trade developments by the Tariff Com- 
mission brings forth the report that prices of goods 
sent here “Shave often been extremely low” and that 
“the most notable recent increases in Japan’s export 
trade have been in cotton textiles”. 


MONG the features of the draggy period for the 
A past month in general, cotton gray goods has 
been the relatively active and strong tone of fine 
cloths. In view of the position of fine and fancy 
goods in the New England cotton mills over many 
years, the northeastern section 
of the industry has done rel- 
atively well of late. The mills 
of the district could not evade 
the repercussions of new tax threats following in- 
validation of the AAA, but they have had a measure 
of satisfactory business from the imperative needs 
of buyers for the immediate merchandising of fin- 
ished goods. 

Recovery of purchasing power has been having 
its salutary influence upon quality of demand, with 
favorable influence upon the styled cottons for which 
New Bedford particularly and New England at large 
are noted. Such developments as the new building 
movement have their contingent effect upon tex- 
tiles. The manufacturers of bedspreads, for instance, 
see in the prospective establishment of new homes 
a spreading demand. Such well known lines as the 
Pepperell, Nashua and Stevens of New England have 
been styled in especially attractive ways to meet this 
condition. 

From the Rhode Island center of finishing, the 
recent tidings have been hopeful and even confident 
of a broad business. A constructive reaction was 
made to the January decision of the Supreme Court 
on the AAA. Further optimism was engendered by 
the prompt action of New England mills toward re- 
turning to customers their share of the refunded pro- 
cessing taxes. With a sound technical position both 
for cloth mills and finishing plants, the basis of 
prices was considered a sound starting point for a 
normally rising market, especially if the benefits of 
tax refunds reached through to the ultimate con- 
sumer of cotton merchandise. 

Incidental to the return of more than $10,000,000 
recovered by New England mills Russell T. Fisher, 
secretary of the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, said: “Henry A. Wallace, secretary of 
agriculture, in a recent radio address, described the 
return of the taxes to the mills as a ‘legalized steal’. 
He clearly implied that refund of the taxes consti- 
tuted a gratuity or outright gift to the mills. That 


New England 
Mill Situation 


his address was in complete disagreement with fact 
apparently troubled the secretary not one whit, for 
he has not seen fit to correct the utterly false im- 
pression created by his address. 
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“The refunded tax money is going back to the 
mills’ customers under terms of agreements that 
have been in effect for several months. Asa govern- 
ment official Secretary Wallace should keep himself 
informed on matters of common knowledge. If this 
gentleman has his way again with his fantastic ideas 
on taxation, there probably will be some more idle 
cotton mills in New England.”’ 


Consistent with the mid-February statement of 
William P. Jacobs, secretary of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, that the nation’s 
textile industry is in danger of displacement by mills 
in South America and the Orient, the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers had a short time 
before cited that the threat to the cotton industry 
was continuing unabated. It had, therefore, protest- 
ed by resolution against continuance of the present 
policy of the government which “allows imports from 
countries where wages are less than one-tenth of 
what is paid in this country, to the detriment of 
farmer, employee and employer’, 

As is well known the cotton mills are continuing 
the provisions of the NRA code and this is important 
in Massachusetts because it was the institution of 
the code principles that led to a modification of the 
restriction on women’s work in the State. The 6:00 
o'clock law was suspended under these provisions to 
give the mills a fair chance in interstate competition. 
At the time of writing the further suspension of this 
law was under consideration and it appeared to be 
settled, with the punitive provision that infringe- 
ment of the NRA code would cause a revocation of 
the suspension for the mill involved. 


a 


COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, February 17, 1936 


URING the past month the cotton market had to contend 
ID with conflicting and confusing influences, viz., pool 

operations and probable legislative crop control plans. 
Abnormal cold weather, with much rain to the east of the 
Mississippi, tended to retard preparations for the next crop. 
Exports of cotton from the United States of late let up 
somewhat, but takings of American by spinners of the world 
kept well ahead of shipments to even date last season. The 
goods markets were fairly active, with values holding steady, 
and domestic January consumption figured larger than one 
vear ago. Trading in the contract market, however, was 
small, with no important change in quotations, as specula- 
tion continued inactive for the want of an incentive. 

A recent feature, of some importance, was the reporte.l 
one day’s sale of 50,000 bales of pool spots to the trade 
which when added to subsequent reported sales, made a 
total of about 120,000 bales cf pool cotton disposed of so far. 
It is understood that bids for pool cotton will continue to be 
received as long as the price remains satisfactory. Re- 
cently the Senate committee favorably reported the Smith 
Loan Cotton Marketing Act. It is understood that adaop- 
tion of the Smith bill in its present form would take the 
disposition of pool cotton, actual and futures, out of the 
hands of the pool management altogether. The Smith bill! 
is expected to receive consideration in the Senate shortly. 

Much cold weather and rain, sleet and snow further re- 
tarded business, and production and distribution was im- 
peded to some extent throughout the country, but expansion 
in trade is anticipated with the coming of spring. Money is 
cheap and construction work is on the road to recovery. 
with notable gains already, serving to fill a long felt want, 
especially as to increasing the demand for material, and 
labor at better pay. An increase in agricultural activity 
is in prospect, and an increase in crop acreage is looked 
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ERE you see why the most efficient belts 
on high-speed,short cénter textile machine 
multiple drives are time-proved Goodyear 
Emerald Cord V Belts. Every one carries its 
full share of the load! There are no loafers 
because Goodyear V Belts are precision- 
matched in length and elasticity — because 
their absolutely accurate cross-section insures 


ELASTIC ENVELOPE 
TAKES THE WEAR 
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a firm-fitting grip in the sheaves—because 
Goodyear’s exclusive high-tensile, low-stretch 
ENDLESS cord construction is unsurpassed 


in flex life and fatigue resistance. 


That is why Goodyear Emerald Cord V Belts 
have a higher safety factor, eliminate breakage 
troubles, last longer and reduce costs. Every 
one pulls equally — one or two don’t do it all! 
Made in five standard cross-sections and 
lengths up to 360 inches; longer on order. 
Let the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man — 
demonstrate this superior belt to you. Write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles. 
California—OR THE NEAREST GOODYEAR 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS DISTRIBUTOR. 


IN RUBBER 





EMERALD CORD V BELTS 
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for. All of this indicates more employment in the mills and 
on the farm, and naturally points to a further improvement 
in general business, which is gratifying. 

Much severe cold weather and heavy rains further re- 
tarded field work, which is reported much behind norma! 
in nearly all areas. Cotton planting does not become gen- 
eral, however, until after April 1, except in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas and along the extreme southern edge of the 
belt. Accordingly there is yet time to get the land prepared 
for planting by the usual planting dates, future weather 


permitting. Private advices from the interior are to effect 
that there will probably be some increase in the acreage 


this year, especially to the west of the Mississippi river, 
where, in some districts, a large increase is looked for. 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Year— 1936 1935 1934 
Exports @ yarn, pounds .... 13,000,000 13,000,000 13,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards ..... 167,000,000 187,000,000 179,000,000 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption of lint, January ............ 991,309 550,553 
Consumption of lint, 6 months ........ .ce 68,007,107 2,684,647 
Mill stocks, January 3list .......... 1,434,992 1,192,065 


Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 

a ek ete ee aor eS 7,844,295 8,945,866 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

EE GED nos Corcucw cstbanbas 9.279.287 10,137,931 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

houses, December 31st ... 9,814,268 10,869,206 
Active spindles during January ........... 23,323,958 25,155,152 
Active spindles during December .......... 23,391,370 25,072.972 


a -..-- & be 2s 6. ss . 











Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 

I > aso ae rr 197,360 139,507 
ar ee, ee SD ls 6 6b wp kh. 0b oboe t 78,426 89,711 
a as ig Giwa ig a a wig ecehad 15,523 21,335 
In the United States ........ 591,309 550,553 
Consumption o° lint in Cotton Growing 


ESSE Or an 2,520,581 2,142,130 





ae ee ey SEU. ..g wo cee sweceescseve 400,265 424,644 
2 . 2 SASS ry Sas ra eer 86,351 117,873 
In the United States 3,007,197 2 


,684,647 





AMERICAN COTTON 


Aug. 1 to Feb. 14— Bales— This season Last season 

Fe | Re a ae ae ae 10,867,000 7,823,000 
Exports from U. S., inc. Canada ....... 4,342,000 3,203,000 
Spinners takings, world ..............-.. 17,754,000 6,692,000 
Stock at all U. S. ports, Feb. 14th ........ 2,478,000 2,698,000 

WORLD'S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 

Feb. 14th— Bales— This year Last year 

0 pe rea ee ee eee 6,617.000 6,739,000 
ee -*. “26. WA ey os 04s wale b's oS a wlek 1,596,000 1,989,000 





8,213,000 8,728,000 


All kinds 


There appears to be ample moisture in all parts of the 
belt for germination, and, except for parts of west and 
northwest Texas, sub-soil moisture is reported ample at 
present in all sections of the cotton region. Temperatures 
were reported sufficiently low to cause mortality among boll 
weevils in hibernation over northern portions of the west- 
ern belt, and to kill many weevil over much of the northern 
portions of the central and eastern belts. Therefore, at 
this time, the outlook for the next crop, so far as acreage, 
moisture and weevil are concerned, appears to be favorable. 
Final adoption of the administration’s farm bill, proposed 
as a substitute for the AAA, is expected shortly, after which 
farm work in preparation for the new crop will get under 
way in a more general manner. 


Wuat tHe SouTHerN Mitts Are Doine 





T HE Kagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., have recentlv 
installed a Super-Sanforizing machine as built by The 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Company, Providence, R. I. 


The Firestone Cotton Mill, Gastonia, N. C., is undertak 
ing improvements in its village, plant, and the general health 
conditions of its community. The village houses have been 
repainted and covered and an adequate 
has been installed. The operatives’ houses are now equipped 
with running water and modern plumbing fixtures. In the 
plant proper, machinery is being re-arranged and a general 
improvement in the manufacturing processes is being un. 
dergone. 


sewerage system 
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The plant of the Opelika Manufacturing Company, Ope- 
lika, Ala., has been purchased by M. Snower & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois. The plant, which has been a yarn mill, 
will be changed over into a weaving mill. 


The Enderley Corporation, 49 Wall St., New York City. 
has purchased the mill and properties of the Lowe Mfg. Co., 
Iluntsville, Ala. Edwin Farnham Greene is president. 


Citizens of Douglas, Ga., have arranged with manufac- 
turers in Philadelphia, Pa., wherewith a building will be 
erected to house a new silk hosiery factory. Fifteen ma- 
chines will be installed and the first unit of the plant will 
furnish work for 75 people. 


Black Hosiery Mill was recently opened in Midland, Ga., 
and a seore of knitting machines are in operation. 


Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., will construct additions 
to their plant which will house a supply room and storage 
room, 


The Pear! River Corporation, Picayune, Miss., will build 
a mill to manufacture broadcloth. It will employ 350 peo- 
ple when it is in operation. 


Baker-Cammack Corporation, hosiery manufacturers, 
Burlington, N. C., have leased the Aurora office building and 
the dyeing and finishing plant. The new knitting units will 
be moved from Graham, N. C., to Burlington. Renovation 
of the building, new machinery, and other additions wil) 
represent an expansion program involving an investment of 
$100,000. The plant is expected to be in operation by the 
first of May. 


Edgar Weaving Company, New Bedford, Mass., sub- 
sidiary of Colonial Mills, Inc., is planning to move to the 
South in the near future. It is understood that the plant 


will be located near Newton, N. C. 


Smithfield Manufacturing Company, Smithfield, N. C., 
will resume operations at an early date. 


Thomas W. Buck 
has decided to move its plant south. 
has not been decided upon. 


Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
The exact location 


It is understood that Richard Edge, formerly vice-presi 
dent of Charles H. Bacon Co., Loudon, Tenn., will establish 
a knitting mill in Charleston, Tenn. The plant, which will 
employ about 50 people, will be a complete manufacturing 
unit. Approximately 50 knitting machines will be installed. 


Interwoven Mills, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., have pur- 
chased the plant of Charles H. Bacon Company, Norristown, 
Tenn., and machinery from the Martinsburg, W. Va., plant 
of Interwoven, will be installed in it. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Marion, Va., is meeting con- 
ditions to bring a large northern mill to its city. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Roanoke, Va., is undergoing the 
Same routine. 


ae 
erate a hosiery mill in Maiden, N. C. 
ploy between 60 and 100 people. 


Nicholson, Chattanooga, Tenn., is planning to op 
The mill will em 


Parkway Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheville, N. C., have been 
granted a charter. The capital is to be 500 shares at no 
par value. 


EXverett’s Mill, has added 50 new 


knitting machines. 


Rockingham, N. C., 


Coneord Silk Throwing Company, Coneord, N. C., has 
been granted a charter to perform all operations incident to 


the manufacture of hosiery. 
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OMPARATIVE tests show 
that Armstrong’s Extra Cush- 

von Cork Cots reduce end breakage 
20% or more. These tests have 
been made in a number of mills 
under actual spinning conditions 
and various conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity. The reason 
for this unusual performance is the 
greater ‘‘comeback,”’ the extra cush- 
ion of this new cot, made possible by 


ARMSTRONG’S 


Armstrong’s special tubular method 
of manufacture which insures uni- 
form cot density from end to end. 

Other valuable benefits secured 
by using Armstrong’s Extra Cushion 
Cork Cots include: more satis- 
factory work even on old frames; 
improved Monday morning start- 
up; easier handling in changing 
numbers; stronger, more uniform 


yarn. Remember, too, these cots 


save time and money on assembling 
costs because they have glue al- 
ready applied at the factory. You'll 
find it will pay you to get all the 
facts about Armstrong’s new cots 
... to test them out in your own 
mill. Write today for data and 
samples to Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Textile Di- 
vision, 923 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


FOR SPINNING AND CARD ROOM ROLLS 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


New Automatic Overhead Cleaner 
The American MonoRail Company, 
15107 Athens Avente, Cleveland, Ohio 
have aulinounced the deve‘opment of i 
overhead cleaner for 


new automatic 


textile application over spinning 


frames, creels, warpers, ete. This com 
pany, for many years manufacturers of 
the MonoRail system, began a study of 
for 
equipment about two years ago and in 
the 


the reguirements textile cleaning 


eonjunction with Blower 


Bayley 


sgdiaetertiorr’” 


ceo” 


Wis., 


used in 


Company of Milwaukee, devel- 


oped a blower unit which is 
the new cleaning system. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, the blower is suspended from 
ui MonoTractor, and travels at speeds 
as high as 200 feet per minute over the 
machines to be cleaned. This speed, it 
is pointed attainable because 
of the sturdy construction of the stand- 
ard rail and conductor system and to 
the ball-bearing trolleys that 


were designed to take heavy loads at 


out, is 


swivel 


high speeds. 
rig. 1 


cieaner 


of the 
where. 20 


installation 
southern 


shows an 
in a mill, 


long draft frames are covered. It will 





of cleaner 


Fig. 2. Close-up 


and MonolTractor 





is located above 
the 
humidifiers 


that the trail 
humidifiers, 
the 
rectly over the spinning frames. 
Fig. 
er and 
1/10th-h.p. motor used driving the rub- 
the bot- 


he noted 


the while cleaner it- 


self is below and di- 


” shows a close-up of the clean- 


MonotTractor. This shows the 


her tire which is held against 


tom of the rail; also the heavy bus 
bars mounted above the rail and the 
eollector shees which bring power to 


the motors. This is the same type of 


Left, Fig. |, an in- 
stallation of the new 


overhead cleaner 


drive that 
dling heavy loads on the MonoKRail svys- 


is successfully used in han- 


tem, it is explained. 


lig. 3 shows the cleaner assembled 


with the motor mounted on the top of 
the housing; this construction, it is ex- 
plained, is used to raise the center of 
and Swinging at the 


gravity reduce 





The cleaner with mo 
tor on too 


rig. 3. 
curves. This illustration also shows 
one of the two end intakes as well as 
intake. All 
intakes are fitted with shutters so that 
the 
as the direction of the currents can be 


a small bottom air these 


volume of air discharzed as well 
regulated. 
lig. 4 is a 
cleaner. A 
a motor to which is attached a Bayley 


“knocked down” view of 


this heavy plate carries 


self-cleaning impeller. This unit is en- 
closed by a specially designed housing 


having air intakes at opposite sides di- 
rectly over the top of the creel, and 
round at the bhot- 
entering the center of the impel- 


also a small intuke 


Lom. 


ler from the bottom, the air is foreed 








to the outside of the housing from 
whence it leaves the two crescent 


shaped openings with a ‘revolving mo- 
tion of about 1200 r.p.m. 


“cyclonic 


This revolv- 


ing action causes a swirl” 


over the frame, setting up strong cross 


currents through the creel and under 





‘‘knocked-down 
view ot the cleaner . 

the roll stand, cleaning all parts of the 

machine thoroughly, it is explained, 


Fig. 4. A 


The company points out that since 
the air at the floor level is not 
turbed, this unit does not tend to blow 
lint under the and the 
weight levers. It is explained that 
placing the intake openings over the 
creel prevents a blast of air 
from injuring the roving on the top of 
the However, small tubes 
are located at the end to deliver a cross 
current of air at this point to clean 
thoroughly without injury. 

Curran \SS. Green- 
ville, S. C., district man- 
ager for The American MonoRail Com- 


dis 


machine onto 


Strong 


creel, two 


Kasley, Box 755, 


is southern 


pany. 
-® 
Everlastic Textile 
Roll Covering 


Everlastic, Inc., 141 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass., have issued a circular descrip- 
tive of “Everlastic’, a new type of roll 
covering material for spinning and oth- 


er textile rolls. This new roll has 
for its basic ingredient the synthetic 
rubber compound ‘“‘Durene”’:; and the 


manufacturers point out that it is oil- 
proof and unaffected by 
changes, with uniform density, and may 


temperature 


be ground, buffed, and readily cement- 
ed to the roll arbor. The resiliency of 
the regulated during the 
the material, it is 
pointed out, so that, it is explained, re- 
the top roll 


material is 
compounding of 


moval of considerable of 


weight is possible. The material is 
available in 83-inch hose lengths, for 
mills that have the necessary mount- 
ing, grinding and buffing apparatus; 


or the covering may be done at a num- 
ber of roller shops listed in the booklet. 


Textile salesmen of The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Ine.. and of the United 


States Rubber Products, Inc.. the book- 
let states, can furnish full information 
qn this new product. 
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Perhaps you ve heard of the boy who wanted to eliminate 
school; so he played hooky and hid in the closet at home 
all day long. By the end of the day he decided he'd 


paid too big a price for "elimination." 


Spinners of cotton yarns are interested in long deaf! 
spinning because they want to eliminate operations, 
time and labor. However, in selecting long draft equip- 
ment, they should make sure that, in eliminating, they do 
not sacrifice the simplicity, cleanliness and low upkeep 
that are characteristic of regular type spinning frames. 
They don't want to keep on paying for elimination in- 


definitely in the form of increased upkeep. 


H & B Four Roller Long Draft Spinning offers elimination 
of operations, time and labor WITHOUT PENALTIES, 


because, as regards simplicity, it more nearly approaches; 
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regular spinning than any other type of long draft equip 


ment. 


At the same time it is highly efficient in performing its 
task. It gives free play to the fibres, so that the longer 
fibres naturally work toward the core of the yarn, where 
they make for greater strength, while the shorter fibres 
work outward. Roller No. 2 performs the same function 
as do belts in other systems,—it prevents sagging and 
controls the shorter fibres. At the same time fly (and 
other waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. It does not 


bunch up and is not carried into the yarn. 


The ultimate result is a strength, evenness and smoothness 
of product not ordinarily associated with long draft 


spinning. 


Specify H & B Four Roller Long Draft and thus maintain 
quality and obtain lower costs WITHOUT PENALTIES. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 16! Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 
OFFICE, 815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. 





FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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Booklet on No. 50 
Universal Winder 
tniversal Winding 
South St., Mass., have 
a new pamphlet descriptive of the No. 
winder for yarn. 
Photographs of the 


Company, 9o 
Boston, issued 
50 »=606Leesona Sale 
various types of 
packages which may be made on this 
machine are shown on the cover, and 
included in the contents is information 
covering the chief features of the ma- 
chine, and the various attachments 
applied for winding dif- 
different 


of supply, into different types and sizes 


Which may be 


ferent materials, from tvpes 
of packages, 


@ 
Straitline Motor Base 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com 
Wis.. 


out a new “Straitline”’ 


pany, Milwaukee, have brought 


automatic motor 


base which provides a convenient place 





Automatic motor base 


from which to operate the vari-pitch 
This new maintains a 
tension by eliminating guess 
work; the dial indicator shows the ten- 
sion of the v-belts. The motor is sup- 
ported by four ball totally 
and lubricated for the entire 
life of the unit, it 
dicator allows the operator to maintain 
the correct belt tension; the handwheel 
on the base controls the speed and sim- 
ultaneously the motor a_ suf- 
ficient to compensate for the 
change in centers between shafts. 
juss ninneen 

Second Edition of Rayon Handbook 

The Rayon Publishing Corporation, 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City, have 
published the second, enlarged edition 
of their Rayon and Synthetic Yarn 
Handbook, by E. W. K. Schwarz and 
Herbert R. Mauersberger. The book, 
attractively bound in artificial leather. 
Sells for $3.75 in the United States and 
Canada, and $4.50 in foreign countries. 

Dr. Schwarz is a textile chemist and 
Mr. Mauersberger is a textile consult- 
ant and teacher of textiles at Columbia 
University. Both men are on the tech- 
nical staff of Rayon & Melliand Textile 
Monthty. 

The handbook carries 230 illustra- 
tions, tables, and charts. Besides go- 
ing into the historical background of 


sheave. base 


uniform 


bearings, 
enclosed 


is stated. The in- 


moves 
amount 
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the contents cover 


the rayon industry, 
raw materials and their preparation; 
winding, soaking, and throwing; warp- 


ing and warp sizing; weaving; finish- 
ing and special processes; physical and 
chemical testing; laundering; and dye- 
ing of the synthetic yarns. 
unseen > ri 

New Catalogs 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Ro- 
chester, N. Y¥., manufacturers of various 
lense instruments, have recently pub- 
lished 


two new catalogs dealing with 
microscopes and microscopic illuminat- 
ors. Polarizing microscopes are ex- 
plained and their adaption to specific 
taken up in the first cata- 
The catalog also indicates which 
polarizing microscope should be used 
in the several fields, and gives a com- 


plete 


cases are 


log. 


line of microscopic accessories. 
The second catalog covers microscope 
illuminators. 


Both are illustrated. 


—— 
Comparative Textile Chart 

Scheurer & Company, 72 Leonard St., 
New York City, textile broketrs and con- 
sultants, are distributing the 1985 edi- 
tion of their comparative textile chart. 
The chart, which is the only one of its 
kind issued, includes a price history of 
64x60, 3S'%4-inch, 5.35, standard cotton 
print cloth and covers the years 1926 to 
1935 inclusive. It records the highest 
and lowest average monthly mill mar 
gins, as well as the cloth and cotton 
price range during these years. The 
margins represent what receive 
for the services of manufacturing, fi- 
nancing, and selling. A record of high 
and range of 
staple cotton fabrics is also included. 
Since the tabulations exclude the pro- 
cessing tax, the results shown are of 
current value. A new feature is a rec- 
ord of monthly average mill margins 
of two combed yatn constructions, a 
broadcloth and a lawn which covers the 
past six years. This material was ga- 
thered with the assistance of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The chart is 
well printed and is suitable for fram- 


ing. 


mills 


low prices of a wide 


—-@) -- 

Rayon Book 

A treatise on rayon staple fiber, its 
production, manufacture, and 
published in book form by Dr. H. G. 
Bodenbender of Germany. It contains 
534 pages with 212 illustrations and 
tables. The author included informa- 
tion on rayon that is desired by pro- 
ducers, chemists, engineers, technicians, 
machine makers, raw material 
pliers, spinners, doublers, weavers, 
knitters, sizers, bleachers, dyers, print- 
ers, finishers, and merchants. The book 
contains a historical introduction, chap- 
ters dealing with the process of pro- 
duction, spinning, and the finishing of 


uses is 


suyr- 
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knitted fabries. 
cation are dealt with also. 
lished by Chemisch-technischer Verlag 
Dr. Bodenbender, Berlin-Steglitz, Feu- 
erbachstrasse 56. The 
bound, written in German and sells for 
13.50 RM (approximately $4.00). 


Testing and identifi- 
It is pub- 


book is cloth 


Conveyor Rollers with 
Hexagon-Shaped Axles 
Mathews Conveyer .Company, Ell- 
’a., have announced an ad- 


wood City, 
dition to their “knurled-keylock”’ 
of roller conveyers in the form of roll- 
shaped 


line 


ers incorporating “hexagon” 





Above, sectional view of new roller; 
below, an installation view 





axles, available in all present sizes as 
well as several intermediate sizes not 
heretofore available. In the new line, 
seamless steel tubing, hurdened 
bearing parts, and solid steel inner and 
outer ball races predominate. Ball 
bearing rollers in lengths to suit, are 
available in diameters of from 1 inch 


steel 


~ ey 


to 75 inches, for load capacities up to 
8,000 pounds. 
enbeiiabe > - 

Unit Heater for Mills 

Modine Manufacturing Company, 175 
Racine Street, Racine, Wis., have de- 
veloped a unit heater especially de- 
Signed sor textile plants. This heater 
is made to operate satisfactorily under 
severe lint conditions and eliminates 
the practice of blowing out. 

-—- Q— - 

Control for Make-Up Water 

Morehead Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan, manufacturers of 
the Morehead back-to-boiler system, 
announce the completion of an auto- 
matic control for make-up water for 
use in Morehead systems. The appa- 
‘atus automatically provides make-up 
water as the boiler demands it. It is 
simple in design and is easily installed 
in connection with any back-to-boiler 
System, 
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SPINNA CALF 


HAS NATURAL RESILIENCY . 
IT DRAFTS MORE SMOOTHLY. pa 
KEEPS ITS CUSHION LONGER! 


Calfskin springs quickly back into shape — and resists injury from 
hard ends, temperature changes, shut downs and other causes of 
roller break-down and poor spinning. 


‘‘Lively’’ Spinna Calf is also self-adjustable — it's so resilient it can 








CANNON 


6 adapt itself to any count of yarn. 

ne A :, 
lesion aie saat Avoid Monday morning troubles, frequent re-buffing, lapping-up, 
Spinna Calf for high- and get longer-lasting good cushion (18 months is not uncommon) 
quality spinning. and low end breakage by specifying ‘‘lively’’ Spinna Calf. 


Use calf because it’s “lively” — ¥ Choose Spinna because it’s Lawrence 





} 


A. €. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE LEATHERS 
BOSTON, MASS. PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Self Lubricating Twisting Ring 
What is said to be something entire- 


ly new in a twisting ring, concerning 


lubricating features, has been placed on 
the market by The Stehedco Develop- 
ment Division of the Steel Heddle Man- 
ufacturing Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
noted 


AS will be from the illustra- 





tf ~ 


™ 


SELF LUBRICATING TWISTING RING 


STEHEDCO DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
STEEL HEDOLE MFG. CO. 





tion, the lower section of the ring is 
grooved and in this groove isa wick. 


Oil is placed in the groove-reservoir. 
When the upper section of the ring 


which carries the tail plate is clamped 
down into the lower half, forming then 
a one piece ring, the film of oil in- 
side the tail plate never touches the 
wick and yet lubrication takes place 
without oil getting onto the yarn. 

a Soe 
Booklet on Arctic Syntex 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Jer- 

sey Cliy, N. J., have issued a 57-page 
booklet describing the various opera- 
tions in which Arctic Syntex, a new 
fatty acid derivative, can be used. It 
contains useful diagrams and the his- 
tory of the development of this con- 
pound, 

—— 
Handbook On Sulphonated Oils 

The Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers 

Association, 55 W. 42nd Street, New 
York, have published, at the request of 
its members, a handbook intended to 
clarify and standardize practices which 
heretofore have been the basis of con- 
fusion expense to the customers 
of this industry. The handbook is dis- 
tributed by the association in response 
to requests furnished by its members. 
The books are numbered and a record 
of distribution is maintained in order 
that changes as well as supplementary 
issues of material may be mailed to 
holders from time to time. 

-—_—--@—— 


Toncan Iron for Air 
Conditioning Equipment. 

The Republic Steel Corporation, 
Massillon, Ohio, have published a pam- 
phiet showing the advantages of cor- 
rosion-resisting Toncan Iron for air 
conditioning equipment. The illustrat- 
ed pages tell of the protective ability 
of this product. 


and 
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Products by Carborundum 


The Carborundum Company, Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., have developed a new 
cloth for the take-up rolls on looms 
called ‘“‘Texalox’’. It is a strong yet 


flexible cloth backing coated uniformly 
with granular particles. Over this coat- 
ing is annealed a light covering of met- 
al which seals the surface and covers 
any sharp protruding points. “Texa- 
lox” is produced in various degrees of 
coarseness Suitable for goods from fine 
and rayons to coarse cotton 
cloths. The has also pro- 
duced an abrasive for ecard grinding. 
This “Aloxite” is a hard, sharp, tough 
substance. It is claimed that the card 
clothing base does not destroy its elas 


silks 


company 


ticity. 
ee 


New 250-Watt Mercury-Vapor Lamp 
Announced by General Electric 
Development of a new high intensity 
mercury-vapor lamp—rated at 250. 
watts, of much smaller dimensions than 
its 400-watt companion lamp, equipped 
tubular bulb and a standard 
socket—was recently an- 
nounced by the General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company, Hoboken, N. J., and 
the incandescent lamp department at 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. The new 
lamp is recommended for applications 
which do not permit use of the stand- 
ard 400-watt high intensity mercurv- 
vapor lamp. 

The 250-watt mercury lamp has an 
efficiency of 25-30 lumens per 
It is the universal burning type, func- 
tioning efficiently in the vertical, hori- 
zontal or angular position and has an 
operating life rating of 2,000 hours. It 
produces as much light as is delivered 
by 425 watts in incandescent lamps. 

The new lamp may be used alone or 
in combination incandescent 
lamps, depending upon the 
ments of the task at hand. Used alone, 
it provides high efficiency lighting for 


with ; 


screw base 


watt, 


with 
require- 


use in low bays or other locations 
where the standard 400-watt high in- 
tensity lamp cannot be economically 


utilized. The mercury-vapor light, how- 
ever, the characteristic mer- 
cury-vapor line spectrum, gives objects 
a definitely blue-white cast. 
which red is a component are 
what altered in appearance, while yel- 
lows and greens are slightly modified. 

The smaller size, lesser wattage and 
color characteristics of the new lamp 
make it particularly adaptable to com- 
bination with incandescent lamps, the 
continuous spectrum of which is rich 
in red, it is explained. The resultant 
light of. this intermingling of all rays 
is a synthetic white, a cool light which 
mixes well with natural daylight, and 
which is held to be highly desirable for 
factory, office, school and similar ap- 


having 


Colors in 
some- 
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plications. However, where accurate 
color discrimination of material is 
of prime importance, as in clothing 
stores, these combinations are at pres 
ent not being recommended. 

The new lamp, along with other re- 
cent extensions in the number of types 


of mercury-vapor lizhting units now 
available, increases considerably the 
means available for correlating the 


visual characteristics of artificial light 
to the specific seeing task to be light- 
ed. 

A number of newly designed reflect- 
ors of the single and combination type, 
specifically designed for the 250-watt 
mercury lamp, are ready for the tmar- 
ket. 

—— 
Solution for Correcting 
Rusty Reeds 

Textile Specialty Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., 
announced the development of a practic- 
al and economical solution to the prob- 
iem of rusty reeds. It is in the form 
of a solution, sold by the gallon, and 
is Said to be harmless to iron and steel. 
This solution was developed by experi- 
enced mill men and is claimed to elim- 


builders of loom reeds, have 


inate the expense and annoyance of 
rusted cut and broken dent wires in 
reeds. 

~~. @— -— 


Catalog on "Save-Lite” 

The Sherwin-Williams 
Cleveland, Ohio, have published a book- 
let on Save-Lite which explains “what 
a paint should be, what paint does to 
light, and how to utilize paint to the 


Company, 


best of advantages in the mills.” It is 
u 34-page illustrated form and also 
carries an explanation of the com- 


pany’s service to its customers. 
— ee 
Pamphlet by MonoRail 
The American MonoRail Company, 
18107 Athens Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have re‘'eased an illustrated pamphlet 
concerning the electric drives for crane 
hoists and carrier units. 


a 
Booklet on Chain Drives 

The Ramsey Chain Company, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y., have put out a booklet 


“The A-B-C 
The booklet 
and 
the Ramsey chains work. 
— 
"The Texaco Star" 
Textile Number 


The Texaco Star, publication of The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York City, came out with an in- 
teresting textile number recently. It 
earries stories on cotton, oil and cotton, 
and many other features that the mill 
man is interested in. The cover is 
printed on cotton cloth and the inside 
pages on 50 per cent cotton rag paper. 


of Silent Chain 
into trans- 


entitled 


Drives’. 70S 


mission problems describes how 
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Pinked seam shown in background 


FINKED SEAMS 


MODERN seam — the modern way — for modern garments. 
Efficient, durable and economical. Neater because it lays flat 
without bulk. The pinked seam is secured in one operation with the 
lcox & Gibbs Lockstitch, Pinking and Seaming Machine, Types 
No. 26 and No. 27. The latter type is equipped with a hand attach- 


ment, at slight extra cost, permitting instant change to straight sewing. 


Let us demonstrate the cost saving possibilities of this machine on your 


garments. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPA 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


HOME OFFICE 656-658 BROADWAY... - 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF WILLCOx & GIBBS AND METROPOLITAN SEW 
EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WILLUOX GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 20 FORE STREE’ LONDON, 
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Engineering Manual by Fafnir 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain. Conn., have a new engineering 
manual just off the press, No. 35. It 
it a valuable instrument for engineers 
engaged in the selection of mainten- 
ance of bearings. Engineers meeting 
these requirements may obtain a copy 
of the manual from this company. 

~~} — - 

Taylor "Thermospeed'’ 

The Taylor Instrument 
Rochester, N. Y., have perfected a sep- 
arable well tube system known as 
“Thermospeed”. It is claimed that the 
response due to this new construction 
is approximately six times faster than 
the average separable well tube sys- 
tem now in service, and almost twice 
as fast as separable well thermocouples. 
Previous to the invention of this de- 
vice, a separable well was required on 
many temperature measurements and 
control application to protect the tem- 
perature-sensitive bulb from corrosion 
or erosion and to give it adequate sup- 
port. The extra metal thickness caused 
a substantial delay or lag in trans- 
mitting a change in the temperature to 
the bulb. 


Companies, 


= > — 
New Book Out 


The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy by 
Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, 
and W. W. Alexander been re- 
leased by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. The au- 
thors have presented their findings and 
conclusions regarding cotton tenancy in 
the southern cotton belt. They have 
assembled many startling truths and 
have described the region itself. It 
brings out the fact that under the AAA 
program, the assumed 
many Tisks of the land-owners, throw- 
ing them on the tenant. In the latter 
part of the book the authors suggest a 
‘way out” and attempts to show where- 
in it is both necessary and feasible. 
The book sells for $1.00 in this coun- 
try. ‘The English press for the book 
is the Oxford University Press. 

-~o-—— 


Catalog on Diamond Fibre 
Hollow Ware 

Continental Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany, Newark, Del., manufacturers of 
“Diamond Fibre” hollow ware for all 
industries. have just issued a compre- 
hensive catalog of their products. The 
book contains 32 pages, is well illus- 
trated, and gives full information on 
the company’s line. Fiber trucks, con- 
ditioning trucks, fiber boxes, fiber rov- 
ing cans and barrels are among the 
products of direct interest to textile 
mills which are treated in the book; 


has 


government 


as well as the company’s complete line 
of truck casters. 





TIMELY News 





ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILESLANT ..... 


Graham Joins Sales 
Department of Terrell 

Irwin P. Graham has recently be- 
come associated with The Terrell Ma- 
chine Company, Charlotte, N. C., in 
their sales department. He will be in 
of the 
Ther- 
moid mechanical 
rubber goods in 
the two Carolinas, 
headquarters 
Char- 


charge 
sales for 


his 
will be in 
lotte. 

Mr. Graham 
was born in Char- 
lotte, N. C., and 
attended David- 





and 
Washington & Lee 
University where he graduated in 1910. 


son College 


Mr. Graham 


Hie was actively interested in sports and 
eoached football and baseball in sev- 
southern until 1916, 
when he accepted a position with The 
Krwin Cotton Mills company. 

When the United States entered the 
war, Mr. Graham was commissioned a 
captain in the artillery and saw active 
duty in France and in the Army of Oc- 
culation in Germany after the war. 

In 1919 he rejoined the organization 
of The Cotton Mills Company 
and remained with them until his res- 
ignation last fall. 


—_—_ o> ——- 
Alemite Catalog 


Alemite, a division of 


eral schools up 


Erwin 


Stewart-War- 


ner Corporation, 1862 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, have issued a new 82- 


page catalog of equipment produced by 
for industrial lubrication. It 

complete information and 
prices of powerguns, hand guns, fit- 
tings, automatic oil and grease cups. 
pressure-proof hose, ete. The catalog 
is fully illustrated. 

— 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Erects Additional Plant 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently announced plans for a 
two-million dollar building program in 
expansion of the company’s present fa- 
cilities. The first unit will be erected 
near the main plant, and is to be 
equipped with facilities for producing 
eight million pounds a year of bleached 
coned yarn, under a new process de- 
veloped by Hayden B. Kline, vice-pres- 
ident, which it is believed will permit 
in one operation the spinning, chemical] 


Alemite 
contains 


treatment and of the 
twisted and ready for coning. 

A proposed second unit will be uti- 
lized for augmenting the sale and dis- 
tribution of rayon yarn in package 
form to the weaving and other textile 
mills. 


finishing yarn 


> — 


Union Special Makes 
Organization Changes 

The Union Special Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, have made sev- 
eral changes in their sales organiza- 
tion in order to better service facili- 
ties and to have contact with 
their customers. 


closer 


J. M. Keasler has been made city 
representative at Philadelphia along 
with C. R. Spencer who has been lo- 
cated at Pottsville, Pa. John Biddle 
has returned to factory headquarters 
and C. H. Verdeur has been trans- 
ferred from the Connecticut territory 
te New York City. 

— --@--~— 
New Plant in the South 

The Stehedco Development Company, 
a division of the Steel Heddle Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is now located in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
will concentrate its manufacturing on 
the development of twister rings and 


Similar items. Ralph Ragan is in 

charge of the new company and H 

Raiford Gaffney has charge of gales. 
ee 


Atlanta Office of Steel 
Heddle Moves 

The Atlanta office of the Steel Hed- 
dle Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, has been 
removed from the Forsyth Building, to 
268 McDonough Boulevard, Atlanta, at 
the same address as the Stehedeo De- 
velopment Division, which is operated 
as a division of the parent company. 
Hf. Raiford Gaffney is district manager 
of the company, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, representing the Stehedco 
loom hurness line as for the past year 
in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, 


aamel e wiiniads 
Reissue Patent Granted 
Fidelity Machine Company, 3908 


Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn., 
have been granted reissue Patent No. 
19,827, which covers improvements in 
their wrap stripe ribber known as the 
multi-design machine. With this re- 
issue there is now a total of seven pat- 
ents covering fabric and mechanism on 
this machine. 
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The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer with Traveling 
: Skein Protector—Better quality, lower cost, drying yarn. 





The Proctor Super Dryer — with an amazing record 
of savings in drying cotton, wool and other stock. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ ¢ INC ¢ pumape:pnia 
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No, this isn’t an advertising catch-phrase or the an- 
nouncement of a contest it's a straightforward 


business proposition. 


A number of manufacturers who felt the need of re- 
placing inefficient and obsolete drying equipment 
with modern Proctor Dryers but lacked the necessary 


funcls to do so, put the problem up to us. 


We were able to work outa satisfactory finance plan 
that enabled them to install up-to-date Proctor machin- 
ery at once. In most cases, the savings realized from 
these new dryers equalled, and often exceeded, the 
monthly payments. This actually amounted to getting 


a new Proctor Dryer for nothing. 


Write now and tell us something about your drying 
requirements, your present output, and whatever facts 
you can about your present installation. It may be 
possible that we can work up a plan by which you, 


too, can obtain “a new Proctor Dryer for nothing”. 
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Stewart Iron Works Celebrate 

Their Golden Anniversary 
The Stewart Iron Works Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, leading manufactur- 
ers of steel picket fencing, wire mesh 
partitions, window guards, metal foid- 
ing chairs and 
other steel spe- 
cialties, are this 
year celebrating 
the 50th anniver- 
sary of the estab- 
lishment of their 
organization. The 
company was 
founded in 1886, 
by R. C. Stewart 
and his’ brother, 
R.-C. Stewart W. A. Stewart. 
now deceased, and 





a small plant established in 


Wichita, Kan. 


was 
In 1894, on an enlarged 
scale, the company moved to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and three years later ac- 
quired larger quarters; then in 1903, 


again requiring larger facilities, the 
company selected a factory site in 


Covington, Ky., and erected a new 
plant that now is one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. The present 
plant, with 350,000 square feet of floor 
space, is equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, jigs and dies for fabrication 
bar, shape and plate work of all sizes 
working, forging, welding, etc. 
R. C. Stewart, one of the founders, 
is still president of the company. His 
son, Robert S. Stewart, is vice-presi- 
dent, and his grandson, 8S. M. Stewart, 
is assistant secretary. W. S. Rich is 
secretary and C. A. Aplin treasurer. 
—- ©} -— 


—cold 


Ciba Moves 

Ciba Company, Incorporated, have 
announced the establishment of their 
new southern office and warehouse at 
1517-23 Hutchison Avenue, Charlotte, 
N. C. Samuel L. Hayes, formerly rep- 
resentative of the company in Green- 
ville, S. C., is the southern manager. 

on 

Worth Street Rules 

The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York have recently 
published a 39-page booklet called 
“Worth Street Rules 1936”. This book- 
let was approved by such organizations 
as The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.., 
The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, and the Textile Brokers 
Association. It covers the passing of 
title for goods, collection and credit, 
cancellations, specifications, storage, in- 
surance, arbitration, and fees for same. 
It also lists the arbitrators in contro- 
versies for the various classes of deal- 
ers, and gives the rules that shall gov- 
ern these cases. It further lists stand- 
ards for goods in different a class such 
as fancies and print cloths. There is 


- 
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also a chapter giving the definitions 
and trade customs as applied to the 


converting trade. Other pertinent data 
are given throughout the booklet which 
are quite instructive. The price is 50 
cents and may be had upon order from 
the printer, John G. Mohair, 22 Reade 
Street, New York City. 
—-@&—— 
Ford Plans Exhibit 





Edsel Ford (left) president of the 
Ford Motor Company, and Nathan 
Adams, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Texas Centennial Expo- 
sition, are showing in the accompany- 


ing illustration examining the 100- 
year-old piantation cotton spinning 


machine which will form part of the 
Ford exhibit at the exposition which 
takes place in Dallas, Texas, from 
June 6 to November 29, 1936. 

The Ford Motor Company will erect 
its own exhibit building at Dallas and 
will show processes as used at its 
plant in Dearborn, Michigan. About 
40,000 square feet will be devoted to 
exhibits. 

Among the chief features of the 
displays will be the raw materials 
used in the manufacture of Ford, Lin- 


coln, and Lincoln-Zephyr cars that 

come from the Southwest. These prod- 

ucts include cotton, mohair, wool, 

corn, cattle, soy beans, resin and rice. 
— © -—- 


George O'Brien Transferred 

George C. O’Brien, who has been ‘in 
the naval department of the 
IHiercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been transferred to that 
company’s Office in New York. Paul 
Mayfield, manager of Hercules Powder 
Company’s naval stores department, 
Chicago, will handle Mr. O’Brien’s for- 
mer duties in Wilmington. 

a QD 

Terrell Represents Durant 

The Terrell Machine Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the Durant Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturers of loom pick clocks and other 
types of counters. 


stores 
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Modine Appoints Gaskell 

Modine Manufacturing Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., have announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles J. Gaskell as repre- 
sentative in Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Gas- 
kell is a graduate of the University of 


Wisconsin Engineering School. Seven 
years as plant engineer for the Bemis 


Cotton Mill at Bemis, Tenn., five years 
as superintendent of construction with 
the Johns-Manville Company in St. 
Louis, and twelve years as a sales en- 
gineer in Memphis, have given him an 


excellent background in _ industria! 
heating. As Memphis representative 


for Modine (manufacturers of unit 
heaters, copper radiation, unit coolers, 
and heat transfer equipment) will cov- 
er the western part of Tennessee, the 
northern part of Mississippi and the 
eastern part of Arkansas. His office is 
in the Falls Building in Memphis. 
cahontens > “ 
New Dyestuffs 


Two new dyestuffs to be known 2s 


“Acele’”’ Red RP Powder and “Luxol” 
Fast Black S (Patented) have just 


been announced by the dyestuffs divi- 
sion of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. 

“Acele’”’ Red RP Powder is a new ad- 
dition to the companys’ line of acetate 
fiber dyes which produces medium 
shades of red on all types»ef acetate 
fiber materials. It is said’ tg) exhibit 
good general fastness and g6od pene- 


trating and application properties. 
“Acele” Red RP Powder will find use 


alone for medium to full shades of red 
as well as in combination for the pro- 
duction of browns. 

“Luxol” Fast Black S (Patented), 
an addition to the company’s line of 
spirit soluble colors, is a black of very 
good solubility which will not bronze 
even in heavy shades. In shade, it is 
somewhat redder than “Luxol” Fast 
Black L (Patented). Like the rest of 
this class of colors, “Luxol”’ Fast Black 
S (Patented) will be used widely in 
all types of spirit printing inks as 
well as for coloring leather, wood and 
pyroxylin or tinfoil lacquers. 

“Acele” and “Luxol”’ are registered 
trade-marks of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Ince. 

—_—-_@}-— 
Holland Promoted 

Announcement is made by E. F. 
Houghton & Co., manufacturers of oils 
and leathers, Philadelphia, Pa., that 
L. D. Holland, formerly sales manager 
of the western division, has been made 
manager of research development with 
headquarters in the general offices, 
Philadelphia. <A. A. Miller, formerly 
head of the Cincinnati, Ohio, office, has 
been promoted to the position of west 
ern sales manager, with headquarters 
in San Francisco, Calif. 
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DO YOUR MAGNETIC SWITCHES 
CAUSE YOU UNNECESSARY EXPENSE? 
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ID it ever occur to you that your mag- 
netic switches may be causing you 
unnecessary expense? If not, thmk of the 
many times that your switches have thrown 
motors off the line during harmless overloads, 
halting your production temporarily and 
needlessly wasting the time of your operators. 
Such shutdowns are, perhaps, inexpensive in 
the individual case, but they are unnecessary 
and they total a surprising amount in a 
One of 85 G-E CR7008 combination magnetic switches 


controlling and protecting G-E screenless, open textile 


New G-E magnetic switches will not only motors on spinning frames in a Southern textile mill 


guard your motors against overloads, but 

their unique design will also permit the 
motors to continue In operation when the 
overload is of short duration and harm- 
less. G-E magnetic switches will give you 


this outstanding protection because they are 





designed to follow closely the heating char- 


Above: The G-E CR7006-D40 a-c 
magnetic switch is an ideal full- 
voltage starter for induction 
motors. All switch parts are 
readily accessible 


acteristics of your motor. 


Why not plan to replace your old switches 


Right: Where installation costs 
must be reduced to the minimum, 
the G-E CR7008 combination 
magnetic switch, with fused 
motor-circuit switch, is partic- 
ularly advantageous 


GENERAL 


with this modern control? Our specialists 


will be glad to work with you at any time. 





General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


080-65 


) ELECTRIC 
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Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Appoints Selling Agents , 

Ireland Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Penn., and The Rowe-Gardiner Com- 
pany, Amsterdam, N. Y., have been ap- 
pointed selling agents for Standard- 
Coosa - Thatcher Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., and Chattanooga, Tenn., makers 
of cotton yarns and threads. 

~—--@ —— 

Textile Fiber Consumption 


Up Sharply in 1935 


United States consumption of the 
four leading textile fibers, cotton, wool, 
silk and rayon, registered a sharp gain 
in 1935 as compared with 1934, accord- 
ing to figures made public recently by 
the Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. While 
the consumption of all fibers showed a 
gain compared with the previous year, 
the use of wool and rayon registered 


the sharpest gain. Rayon consump- 
tion, for instance, was the largest on 
record. 

Total consumption of all fibers in 


1935 amounted to 3,482 million pounds 
against 3,138 million pounds in 1934, a 
gain of 344 million pounds or 10.9 per 
cent. With the exception of 1933, con 
sumption was the largest for any year 
since 1929. 

While cotton consumption gained 
last year compared with 1934, the per- 
centage as compared with the total 
consumption of all fibers was probably 
the lowest on record. Cotton consump- 
tion of 2,764,900,000 pounds in 1935 
equaled 79.4 per cent of the nation’s 


total fiber consumption as compared 
with consumption of 2,655,400,000 
pounds in 1934 which was equal to 


84.6 per cent of the total consumption 
of all textile fibers. 

Rayon consumption on the other 
hand registered a new high record 
both as to total and as to percentage 
of the field. Total United States con- 
sumption of rayon in 1935 251,- 
700,000 pounds equal to 7.2 per cent of 
all of the nation’s fiber consumption 
compared with 194,800,000 pounds 
equal to 6.2 per cent reported for 1934. 
In 1920, since which year the rayon in- 
dustry has recorded its greatest strides 
in the United States, consumption to- 
taled 9,500,000 pounds or 0.3 per cent 
of the field. 

Silk consumption, while higher in 
1935 than in 1934, registered a decline 
in percentage as compared with the 
earlier year. Consumption of 62,700,- 
000 pounds in 1935 was equal to 1.8 
percent of total fiber consumption 
against 58,500,000 pounds equal to 1.9 
per cent consumed in 19384. This per- 
centage change was considered rTelative- 
ly unimportant by the Rayon Organon. 

Consumption of wool registered the 
sharpest gain of all fibers last year. 


was 
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‘Lotal consumption aggregated 403,600,- 
000 pounds or 11.6 per cent of the field, 
according to the publication, compared 
with consumption of 229,700,000 pounds 


or 7.3 per cent in 19384. Both as to 
total consumption and percentage of 


the field wool made the best showing 


since 1925. 

“It cannot be said that wool or ray- 
on substituted for cotton in 19535” 
states the Organon, but rather that the 
“consumpion of rayon and especially 
of wool increased more rapidly than 
cotton consumption did from 1954 to 
1935.” 

Consumption of the various fibers, 
together with the percentage of con- 
sumption of all fibers as a whole, fol- 
lows: 


COTTON WooL 
lbs % lbs Jo 
1935 -... 2,764.9 19.4 405.6 11.6 
1934 __-_ 2,609.4 $4.6 229.7 TA 
1929 _... 3,422.7 85.5 368.1 9.2 
1920 .... 2,828.1 88.9 314.2 9.9 
— 


New Swatch Book 

With an extensive 
cottons of every type, weight and tex- 
ture in support of its forecast for col- 
orful leap year fashions, the Cotton- 
Textile Institute has just released for 
distribution its 1936 spring and sum- 
mer swatch book. 

Singled out for special emphasis 
the piques—‘“for evening 
dresses, and day-time 
and costume accessories” ; 
crashes featuring “natural” grounds; 
fine seersuckers and crinkled textures: 
sheers with corded and raised surfaces 
and showing peasant designs and un- 
usual color contrasts; formal cottons 
of airy femininity: nubbed novelties 
for sportswear; coatings and 
suitings of hand-loomed appearance; 
and a host of prints, large and small, 
bold and demure, that show the mark 
of Tahitian, Ethiopian, Oriental, peas- 
ant and modern influences. 

By way of widening the usefulness 
of the swatching service among retail- 
ers, garment manufacturers, and cloth- 
ing teachers in high schools and col- 
the Institute’s style staff has 
prepared a special insert presenting 
the twelve outstanding types of cotton 
fashions destined for popular favor 
this summer. These include 
the casual coat for daytime or evening 
wear, the two-piece tailored summer 
suit and separate blouses, the dressy 
the dark sheer town- 
wear dress, the culotte outfit, the golf 


array of bright 


are 
and 
frocks, 
rustic 


coats 


sports 


wash 


leges. 


coming 


jacket costume, 


and tennis dresses, the shirtwaist 
frock, the two-piece spectator sports 
dress with contrasting blouse and 
skirt, the mannish slacks and finally 
the crisp cottons for summer dining 


and dancing. 


In commenting on the 


“leap-year 
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cottons”, as represented in the swatch 
book, C. K. Everett, of the Institute 
staff, stated that this year’s fabrics 
are notable for their innovations in 
construction, texture and the _ broad- 
ened base of design influence. Accord- 
ing to him, it is the considered judg- 
ment of recognized style authorities 
that the 1986 cottons have the needed 
novelty appeal to insure a prolonged 
popular acceptance in both the volume 
and “high fashion” price ranges. 

More than 20,000 copies have been 
mailed to business and professional 
people interested in using or selling 
styled cotton dress goods. While the 
bulk of the distribution is confined to 


the United States, several hundred 
SILK RAYON TOTAL 
lbs % Ibs oA lbs Cc 
62.7 1.8 251.7 7.2 3,482.9 100 
5S.5 1.9 194.8 6.2 », 105.4 100 
81.3 2.0 131.4 53.50 4,008.5 100 
29.3 09 95 0.3 3,181.1 100 
copies are now on their way to ad- 
dresses located in practically every 


civilized country throughout the world. 


— . — 


Textile Industry Continues 
On Active Scale 

Based upon reports coming to hand 
covering during January, 
the textile industry operated on a fair- 
iy active seale during the opening 
month of the year, states the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Eeo- 


operations 


nomics Bureau, Inc., in its review of 
current trade conditions. This was 
due, according to the paper, to the 
threatened dress strike of February 
first, and to the temporary stimulat- 
ing influence of the removal of proc- 


essing taxes on January 6. 
Commenting upon rayon activity. 
the paper states that “the daily rate of 
rayon deliveries to American mills 
during January is measured by the 
Rayon Organon’s index of 477 which 
compares with 473 in December and 
1935 monthly average of 446. This 
small increase was realized in spite of 
a correspondingly high level of Decem- 


ber shipments which were greater 
than normal for that season of the 
year.” : 

“ Silk deliveries to American mills 
(including re-exports) in January 


amounted to 38,995 bales which repre- 
sents an increase from the 35,559 fig- 
ure of December, 1935, but which is be- 
low the 1935 monthly average delivery 
of 41,400 bales. Corrected for normal 


seasonal variation, these deliveries 
showed a substantial decline.” 
The price of 87 cents a pound 


reached for wool at the close of Jan- 
uary, the paper points out, was the 
highest reached since 1929, with the 
exception of three months in 1933-34. 
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Look at 


Uniform Traveler Motion that yarn increase, 


HECKING the motion of the traveler is just . . : 

as important as insuring correct spindle speed. J t Ww g 
Without attaching anything to the spindles or adiliiestii US rom ne rin S ? 
frames, the ring traveler's apparent motion can 
be slowed down to a fraction of an rom with 


the STROBOTAC. 


The photograph shows exactly how the spin- 
dles and travelers look when viewed with the 
STROBOTAC. The illustration, in fact, is an un- 
retouched stroboscopic photograph of a spindl= least 10% to 15% after replacing worn rings with 
turning at 10,400 rpm. 


Most mills are able to step up front roll delivery at 


Insure correct spindle speed and uniform - new ones. Production has been reduced litte by 
traveler motion and a large portion of your pro- 7 


duction problem is solved. little as the rings became worn. From a small in- 





The STROBOTAC measures speed vestment you receive a definite, quick gain in yarn 
and slows down motion in high speed 
machinery. Its speed range is 600 to 
aaa da anenodiices output, at less cost per pound. Pep up your slow 


ly 12 pounds, and operates from any 


ey se oe pape - frames with DIAMOND FINISH High-polish Rings. 


at only $95.00. 














Write For Bulletin C For Detailed Information 


WHITINSVILLE ‘455. 
GENERAL RADIO CO. | SPINNING Bee RING Co. 


Makers of Spinning and “ a Owister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Ceyne Street. Chicage 





Cambridge. Massachusetts 
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Thomas H. Rennie 


THOMAS H. RENNIE, one of the best 
known and loved figures in American 
textile manufacturing, has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of Avondale 
Mills, Pell City, Ala., effective March 
31. He plans to retire, removing to his 
home at 1128—S.W. 19th Ave., Miami, 
l‘jorida. 

No accolade could possibly be too ex- 


Sf 
SAMUEL T. ANDERSON has been pro 
moted from assistant superintendent to 
superintendent of the Draper-American 
Mills and the Wearwell Sheeting Mill 
at Draper, N. C. 
TRUSLOW who was recently made gen- 
eral superintendent of all of the plants 
of the parent company, The Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, with head- 
quarters at Spray. 


succeeding G. C. 


M. T. BARNHILL has been promoted 
to overseer of dyeing at the Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. He _ succeeds 
ERNEST J. LEForT, who has returned to 
his former position as demonstrator 
with the Ciba Company, which recent- 
lv consolidated their southern offices 
at Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Barnhill is 
a graduate of the Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga., class of 1952. 


Tl. A. Fuss, who is in charge of the 
sedaux department of Callaway Mills. 
LaGrange, Ga., has been promoted to 
the position of assistant to M. M. Tror- 
TER, JR., vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing of this group of plants. 


DEXTER STEVENS, treasurer of Es- 
mond (R. I.) Mills, has been made also 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, S:x- 
lem, Mass., dividing his time hetween 
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Thomas H. Rennie Retires at 79 Years of Age 


travagant for the record this grand 
man has achieved in this industry and 
for the example and inspiration he 
leaves in it. He has been continuously 
connected with cotton mills for 71 
years, starting in a mill in Lewiston, 
Maine, when less than 8 years of age. 
During the past 54 years, he has been 
connected with two mill companies— 
starting in 1882, when he first came 
South from his native Maine, and be- 
ean work with the Graniteville (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., where, from 1885 to 1908 he 
was general superintendent. In May, 
1908, he became president at Pell City 
Mfg. Co., and when the plant was ac- 
quired by the Avondale Mills in 1919, 
he became vice-president of the parent 
company. He was president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in 1908 and 1909. 

Literally thousands of people in the 
industry—from operative to high exec- 
utive—whose lives and activities have 
been encouraged and 
enriched by contact with Mr. Rennie, 
join in a salute to him, and _ best 
wishes for a full enjoyment and happi- 
ness as he retires from active connec- 
tion with an industry to which he has 
contributed so greatly.—R. W. P. 


strengthened, 


® 


the two treasurer at 
Naumkeag he succeeds Ernest N. Hood, 
who recently resigned, and as general 
manager, duties of the 
late J. Foster Smith, who was agent. 


LANIER president of the 
Graniteville (S. CC.) Manufacturing 
Company, and president of the Sibley 
Manufacturing Company, and the En- 
terprise Manufacturing 
Augusta. Ga., has left for an extended 
trip to California, stopping off in Cuba 
and Panama. During Mr. Branson’s 
absence, STONEY DRAKE will devote the 
major part of his time to the opera- 
tion of the Sibley and Enterprise plants 
at Augusta. 


positions. As 


assumes the 


BRANSON, 


Company of 


R. K. Ivey has been made night over- 
carding and spinning at the 
Alabama Mills, Haleyville, Alabama, A. 
F. Fox has overseer of 


seer of 
been made 


weaving. 


G. R. Davis has been promoted from 
overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Aliceville (Ala.) plant of the Alabama 
Mills, to superintendent of the com- 
pany’s plant at Haleyville. H. E. Har- 
DEN is overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at this plant. 


Harrky lL. MILLER, formerly vice- 


president and technical director of the 
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Quaker Chemical Products Corporation, 
Conshohocken, Pa., has resigned his po- 
Sition with that company to form the 
Haas-Miller Corporation, Philadelphia, 
ru. 


JOHN A. BauGH, JR., formerly agent 
for Manville Jenckes Corporation, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is now associated with 
Walker Engineering Company, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., in their sales division. 


RoBERT J. MCCONNELL has joined the 
staff of the Whitin Machine Works 
and will have charge of service activi- 
ties in New England and the South. 


W. EE. WiciiaAMs, formerly assistant 
superintendent at the Wetumpka 
(Ala.) plant of Alabama Mii!s, has 
Leen made superintendent of the Dude- 
ville (Ala.) plant, succeeding PD. F. 
PooLeE, who remains with the organi- 
zation in another capacity. ~ 
SCOGGINS recently became overseer of 
weaving at Dadeville; other overseers 
are: J. M. HARRISON, overseer of card- 
ing and spinning; O. K. KINETT, over: 
seer of cloth room; and E. R. Ray. 
master mechanic. 


J. W. McELHANNON, who has re- 
cently been general manager of the 


Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, N. C., 
recently became manager of the Dur- 
ham Cotton Mfg. Co.., 
C., succeeding E. O. 


Kast Durham, N. 
STEINBACH, who 
manager of the Flor- 
City, N. C. 


made 
Forest 


has been 
ence Mills. 


W. HH. TrRoxter has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of carding and spin- 
ning with the Carter Mills No. 1, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. He was formerly con- 
with the Manufae- 
turing Company, Haw River, N. C. 


nected Tabardrey 


T. H. PENNINGTON has retired as 
overseer of weaving ut The Trion Com- 


pany, Trion, Ga., after many years of 


continuous service. THOMAS F. HAR- 

RIS Of Tallassee Mills. Tallasee, Ala.., 

has sueceeded Mr. Penn'neton at Tricn. 
Obituary 


J. FOSTER SMITH, agent of the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company 
Mill), Salem, Mass., 
Monday, January 27, 
attack. He was 76 years of age and 
had been with the Pequot Mills for 58 
agent 1918. 


(Pequot 
passed away on 


following a heart 


years; he had been since 


JOHN C. FERGUSON, president of the 
Eclipse Machine Company, succumbed 
to a heart attack on January 7 at the 
age of 67. Mr. Ferguson entered the 
employ 1IS94. He 
manager of the 
Eclipse Machine Company in 1913 and 
in 1928S assumed the presidency. 


of the company in 


was made general 


GEORGE H. WHALEY, president of 
John Campbell & Company, New York 


City, passed away on January 19. 
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Instruments 








RECORD-O-STAT 


A COMBINED 
CONTROLLER-RECORDER 


One mercury element actuates both recorder and 
controller! This insures the most dependable and ac- 
curate calibration. The Johnson Record-O-Stat is a 
rugged all-metal instrument with jeweled bearings 
and precise construction throughout . . . protected 
by a sturdy aluminum case with moisture-proof seal, 
convenient clamping knob and lock. 

A two-element instrument is also available, useful 
as a recorder and controller of wet and dry bulb 
temperatures. Each element operates a separate pen- 
arm and control relay. Bulletin T-310 describes the 
Johnson Record-O-Stat. H-310 indicates various wet 


bulb attachments. 





Johnson manufactures and in- 
stalls a wide variety of automa- 
tic temperature and humidity 
regulation devices for the con- 
trol of space heating and proc- 
esses throughout the mill... 
A single, nation-wide organiza- 
tion engaged in just this one 


line of business. 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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FAIRBANKS 


THE MOST 


lent Walchunau 


YOUR MONEY CAN HIRE... 





Fairbanks Printomatic scales guard your prof- 
its and watch over production processes. 
Quietly, efficiently, they measure and automat- 
ically record every operation in which weight 
is a factor. 

They never know a quitting time. [hey never 
forget . . . never make mistakes . . . never fail 


to print accurately. 


Printomatics may be purchased outright o: 
leased. They can also be installed on Fairbanks 
Dial Scales now in service. Address Depart- 
ment F 801, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. And 40 principa! 


cities—a service station at each house. 


H5S6SAT0.16 


FAIRBANKS Scales 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


about Men You Know 


THOMAS has been made admin- 
LUTHER H. 


J. ¥. 
istrative assistant’ to 
Hopcres, production manager of the 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, 


N. C., and of the 
other plants of 
Marshall Field & 


Mr. 
native 


Company. 
Thomas, a 
of Spray, has been 
with the company 
1919, and 
from 1925 to 1934 


was personnel di- 


since 


rector, More re- 





cently he has been 
superin- 
the 
Warehouse 


veneral 


J. O. Thomas 


Spray 


tendent of 
American and 
ieachery, two of the company’s main 
finishing plants, at Spray. 

J. H. LiInpsay, who has been super- 
intendent of the Bedspread Mill of the 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, at 
Leaksville, N. C., has recently been 
transferred to general superintendent 


of the American Warehouse and Spray 
Bleachery, Spray, N. C., succeeding 
Mr. Thomas. 

€. A. Davis, who recently has been 
connected with the company’s general 
office, and who previously was superin- 
tendent of the Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, 
N. C., has been made superintendent 
of the Bedspread Mill, Leaksville, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Lindsay. 

G. C. TrRUSLOW, general superintend- 
ent of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills, Spray, has been appointed also, 
director of quality control, a new de- 
partment, which includes checking of 
finished products, causes of “seconds”, 
ete. 


WILLIAM P. CarGiLtt, who recently 
became superintendent of the Autauga 
Cotton Mill Co., Prattville, Ala., has 
been transferred to the superintenden- 
cy of the Sand Springs (Oklahoma) 
Cotton Mills as local manager. GrorRGE 
W. JoHNsON, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Montala Mfg. Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has been closed 
down, succeeds Mr. Cargil] at Pratt- 
ville. 


which 


J. L. CHANNELL, formerly of Ozark. 
Ala., has succeeded C. C. Coss, retired, 
as superintendent of the Opp Cotton 
Mills and Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala. C. C, Cops, Jr., is assistant su- 
perintendent. 


LUTHER H. HopGes, general manager 
of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, 
with headquarters at Spray, N. C., has 
been made production manager of all 
of the plants included in the manufac- 
turing division of the parent organiza- 
tion, Marshall Field & Company. This 
adds 14 mills to the group under Mr. 
Hodges’ supervision, and the complete 
list of plants of which he has supervi- 
sion as production manager, including 
those in the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
group, includes: 


Spray Woolen Mill, woolen piece goods and 
blankets. American Warehouse, finishing 
blankets, robe cloth, table felt, ete. Spray 
Bleachery. finishing sheetings, Lily Silk Mill, 
woven silk and rayon iabrics, Rhode Island 
Mill, cotton suitings, headlinings, etc.—all at 
Spray N. C.; Wearwell Bedspread Mill, bed- 
spreads, and Karastan Rug Mill, rugs, Leaks 
ville, N. ©C.; Draper American Mill, cotton 
blankets, part wool blankets, robe cloths, 
slasher cloths, and Draper sheeting mill, 
sheetings, Draper, N. ©.: High Point Silk 
mill, rayons and silks, High Point, N. O. 
(this plant was recently sold); the towel 
mill and full-fashioned hosiery mill at 
Fieldale, Va.;: The Athena Knitting Mill, knit 
goods, and Puritan Mill, lingerie, Roanoke, 
Va. 

In addition to these, the following 14 
plants were recently put under Mr. Hodges’ 
supervision: Torresdale Hosiery Mills, Fair- 
hill Pile Fabrics Co., plush goods, and Home 
Crest Mill, rugs and carpeting, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Lace Curtain Mill and Zion Hand- 
kerchief Mill, Zion, Ill.; Lumb Knitting Mill, 
underwear, Pawtucket, R. I.; Thread Mills, 
Monticello, Ind.; Shirt Mill, Manistee, Mich.; 
Mart Lingerie, and Wabansia Cotton Dresses, 
Chicago, I1].; Philippine Lingerie, Manila, 
Philippine Islands; Puerto Rico Lingerie, 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico; Shanghai & Swatow. 
handkerchiefs, China; and Mayaguez Mills, 
handkerchiefs, Puerto Rico. 


THOMAS ASPDEN, for a number of 
years connected with the textile indus- 
try in this country and abroad, and 
connected with the southern office of 
H. & B, American Machine Company. 
Atlanta, Ga., for the past 11 years, has 
engaged in business for himself and 
will specialize in surveys and apprais- 
als for spinning mills, etc. His address 
is Box 218, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. H. BAUGH, Overseer of weaving. 
Saratoga Victory Mills, Albertville, 
Ala., has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of the plant. 


Howarp R. Hart, formerly general 
superintendent of the Aiken, Bath, 
Clearwater, and Langley (S. C.) plants 
of the United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, has accepted a position as as- 
sistant to J. B. HArRris, vice-president 
of the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mill, 
Ninety Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill and 


Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 
Before going to Langley, Mr. Hart was 
superintendent of the Victory Manu- 
facturing Company, Fayetteville, N. C. 
and the Durham Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Durham, N. C. 









S. M. BEATTIE, president of the Pied- 


mont (S. C.) Manufacturing Co., has 
been elected president of the Woodside 
Cotton Mill Company and the Easley 
(3. OC.) Mills. He retains his 
Piedmont and in his 
new M. JOHNs- 
TON, Who will continue with the Wood- 
side and Easley organizations in anoth- 
WILLIAM H, BEATTIE, pres- 
ident of the Wallace Manufacturing 
Jonesville, S. C., has been made 
vice-president of the Woodside and 
I’. WoOopDSIDE re- 


Cotton 
position at also, 


activities succeeds E. 


er capacity. 
(0... 


Easley groups also. E. 
mains with Woodside and Easley in a 
managerial capacity. 


J. BEN Doar, Jr., has been made sec- 
retary of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Co., Greenville, S. C., sueceeding WAL- 
TER WRIGHT who 
months ago. Mr. Doar has been ¢con- 
nected with the Poe Mill office for sev- 


eral years. 


resigned several 


O. R. BLratockK has been made gen- 
eral manuger and treasurer of the Le- 
ward Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C., 
succeeding W. L. Warp, who recently 


resigned. 


Sam H. Exniotr has become superin- 
tendent of Fairforest Finishing Com- 
pany, Fairforest, near Spartanburg, 5S. 
ce Be JAMES BROWN, who 
has been superintendent since the plant 
opened about five years ago and who 
has resigned because of poor health. 
Mr. Brown has gone to Hot Springs, 
Ark., for recuperation. fr. F'liot has 
been with the Delta Finishing Company 
of Philadelphia as superintendent for 
the past 10 years. ‘ 


succeeds 


PAGE ENLOE has been made agent of 
the W. A. Handley Manufacturing Co., 
Roanoke, Ala. Mr. Enloe, a graduate 
of Lowell Textile Institute, has 
been assistant superintendent of this 
plant for several years, immediately 
succeeds his father, the late H. ENLOE, 
who was for several months prior to 
his death agent succeeding the late J. 
R. Dunson. 


who 


ARTHUR S. THOMAS is superintendent 
of the Opelika Mills, Opelika, Ala., 
which will operate the plant of the old 
Opelika Manufacturing Co., recently 
acquired by M. Snower & Company of 
Chicago who are converting it from a 
varn mill to a weaving. mill. Mr 
Thomas recently has been field repre- 
sentative of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. Previously he was southern rep- 
resentative of the Abbott Machine Com- 
pany of Wilton, N. H., and prior to that 
connection had been treasurer of the 
Whitney (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany and superintendent of the Abbe- 
ville (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Additional personals and obituary 


notices on page 90. 
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OVER 50G 


OF ALL LOOMS IN SOUTHERN 
COTTON MILLS ARE SUPPLIED 
WITH WARPS FROM 
BARBER-COLMAN 
SPOOLERS AND 
WARPERS 


YOUR COMPETITOR IS 
OBTAINING LOWEST POSSIBLE 
SPOOLING COSTS AS WELL AS 

HIGHEST WEAVE ROOM EFFICIENCY 
BY USING... 
THE AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 
AND SUPER-SPEED WARPER 


.RBER-COLM 


ROC KEOR®Z 
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Old Faithful is perhaps the most famous geyser Thirty-seven years is not old as businesses go. 
in the world because its eruptions at regular Sonoco Products Company is not large as big 
intervals of 65-70 minutes have been going since business is counted, but since their beginning in 
before the memory of man. There are many 1899 Sonoco Products have achieved recognition 
geysers unique in many respects—but none of for dependability that is world-wide throughout 
them dependable, like Old Faithful. the Textile Industry which they serve. 
(\ ( 
oe Sonoco Propucts LoMPpANY a 
| BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC oi 
| ONT. Sc CONN. | 
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WOULD YOU HIRE 
YOURSELF 
FOR YOUR JOB? 





Stop Worrying! 


“WORRY is like a tiny stream trickling through a 
mind. If encouraged it will form a channel through 
which all thought is drained.” 

The foregoing is such a deep thought that I be- 
lieve it will pay any person, be he superintendent, 
overseer or operative, to try to study and interpret its 
full meaning. 

So many people lower their efficiency by unneces- 
sary worry. Have you ever stopped to think how 
many things you worry about that never materialize? 

If you will use your note-book to make a note every 
time you catch yourself worrying about something, 
and then in a few days or weeks after this particular 
problem has passed, check in your notebook whether 
the worry was necessary or not—inside of a year’s 
time you will not only be surprised but will have re- 
lieved your mind of a tremendous load that, as stated, 
has been lowering your efficiency. 

To carry this same thought further, just stop and 
think of the morning that you go to your work when 
you are feeling extra well. You seem to accomplish 
more on that day. The day seems to pass off more 
quickly. You have really enjoyed your work. How 
differently a day like this passes off with the number 
of things you have done in comparison to days on 
which you have some worry of some kind on your 
mind! 

I do not believe the average human being realizes 
the value of encouragement. To illustrate my point: 
If your employer has occasion to compliment you on 
your last month’s record or for some particular thing 
about your work on which you have done a nice job, 
then for the next few days you are all pepped up and 
are not only doing your regular work but are exercis- 
ing every effort possible to find some way to improve 
vour job. 

You will probably find little ways of lowering your 
cost that you had not thought of before. You will 
probably go out to your subordinates and speak an en- 
couraging word to them, thereby passing along the 
same encouragement your employer gave you, with the 
result that probably the whole department or mill is 
pepped up, so to speak, from the few words of encour- 


agement that you received from your employer. 

Stop now and think just how much this amounts to 
in dollars and cents, and then reflect and try to reason 
with yourself as to why you do not do more of it 
even at times when you have not had the incentive of 
your employer encouraging you. 

This is one of the freaks of human nature. It is 
so easy to say, “Yes, anybody knows that,” but it is 
very hard to explain why more employers, namely, 
managers, superintendents and overseers, do not use 
the thought. 

As a matter of fact, we overseers and superintend- 
ents can hardly be spoken of as individuals because we 
act more in a mass. Of course, every superintendent 
and overseer thinks that he has an outstanding indi- 
viduality, but when you begin to analyze your work, 
to find how many things you do differently from other 
superintendents and overseers, you will have a hard 
time getting out of that general classification known 
as the “mass’’. 

It is so easy for us as human beings to follow the 
line of least resistance, and that, strictly speaking, 
throws us into the class of herd or mass. 

This reasoning applies not only to superintendents 
and overseers, but to people in practically all voca- 
tions, including politicians, wealthy people, poor peo- 
ple, and especially groups of operatives. In fact, the 
very word Democracy might have as one of its inter- 
pretations, that we all belong to a herd and that the 
majority of the herd controls the others. 

Comparatively speaking, there are very few people 
who do think differently from others. Thinking is 
one of the hardest jobs for a human being to do, that 
is, to think differently from the common herd. Even 
professional inventors seem to get into a rut with 
their ideas and their minds run in a channel. 

The great majority of us belong to the herd and 
are simply inert. We accept the conditions under 
which we live. We do not seem to possess the effort 
to make changes, especially changes for the better. 
We are so prone to do the usual thing. To put the 
matter very plainly, we as a group of overseers and 
superintendents are a little more than what might be 




















PENETRATION ROLL 


You can now be as- 
sured of real pene- 
tration in your warp 
sizing. The Eagle Pen- 
etration Roll allows 
the sizing to boil all 
through the yarn and 
penetrate every fibre. 


Specially designec 
curved blades through 
the center of this roll 
force the size out- 
ward which hastens 
penetration consider- 
ably. Slasher produc- 
tion can be increased 
without decrease of 


regain in the sized 
yarn. 

@ 
Careful tests prove 


this roll to be highly 
advantageous in elim- 
inating lumps in sizing 
and preventing hard 
size spots, and that 
the retention of size 
carried through to 
cloth room saves cot- 
ton by enabling the 
mill to run a 1% 
lighter warp yarn with 
the customary filling 
numbers and maintain 
correct cloth weights. 





(Patented) 
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Eagle Penetration 
Rolls are made to fit 
in any type or model 
slasher size box. They 
take the place of the 
usual plain immersion 
roll and fit into the 
regular immersion roll 
bearings. High qual- 
ity brass tubing is 
used in their con- 
struction and the spe- 
cially designed center 


blades are also of 
brass. 

* 
Eagle Penetration 


Rolls are saving mon- 
ey for such mills as 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.. 
Springs Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, Monarch Mills 
(Lockhart Plant), Pac- 
olet Mfg. Co., River- 
side & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, the Victor 
Monaghan Group, 
etc. 


Every 100,000 pounds 
of warp slashed on a 
slasher equipped with 
an Eagle Penetration 
Roll saves the mill the 
price of this roll. 
Full information and 
prices will be gladly 
sent on request. Drop 
us a line today. 
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To open the eyes of buyers, the textile manu- 
facturer must give them something better than 
the average in salable products. 

The success of our customers is the primary 
consideration and it is the purpose of NORTH 
SERVICE to help them make their product a win- 
ner. To this end, our practical men visit your 
mill and go thoroughly into your methods and 
systems of sizing, make laboratory tests on cotton, 
sized and unsized warp and cloth, determine mois- 
ture content, dry size and other conditions, and 
then cooperate with you to secure the desired 
weight and feel of cloth and any other require- 
ment necessary to make your product a winner 
in the cloth markets. 

Consult us today. 



















Scores of 
milla de- 
pend on 
these 4 
NORTH 
products. 


FRANK G. 


NORTH 


INCORAPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. 0. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga. P. 0. Box 92, Marietta, Ga. 
Phone Main 3665 Phone 250 
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Get Clean Yarn from Spinning Frames 


and Save Money on Oil Bills 


Some mills still tolerate a heavy loss from 
oil-stained yarn on spinning frames because 
they use liquid oil, which creeps from roll 
necks and spreads to the face of rolls. 

The loss from blackened yarn alone is often 
many times the cost of the lubricant. That’s 
why 7 out of 10 mills use drip-less waste-less 
NON-FLUID OIL which stays in bearings 
and off goods. Saving is made on oil and ap- 
plication cost also, for NON-FLUID OIL 
outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times. 






































Check these savings in your own mill. 
Write today for testing sample. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenvil'e, S. C. 


Spartanburg, S. OC. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
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Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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termed raw material, out of which now and then real 
individuals come out from the mass and swim up 


stream. 


As pointed out in another article, the man who 
does emerge from the mass or the herd and attempts 
to swim up stream at once sets himself up in competi- 
tion with the balance of the herd. 
makes it hard for a man with a new idea, and that is 
why an overseer or superintendent should be very cau- 
tious in putting a new idea over to his operatives. 

When a man has a new idea he is at once regarded 
by the mass as being wrong. His very originality sets 
up resistance and the fact that he has a new idea and 
it is being considered as wrong results in his having 
the mass of the people against him. You cannot get 
away from the fact that all people think their own 


ideas are the only correct ones. 


This is probably seen more forcibly in religion 
All religious sects, or at least the 
fanatics in those sects, think that all other religions 
Whenever you have a new idea you 
must at once realize that the mass in general has a 
different opinion, and if you put your new idea over 
you are going to have to use good judgment and diplo- 
macy in presenting the idea to operatives or to your 
brother overseers and superintendents. 

All of the foregoing is being explained in order to 
drive home the fact to you as to why so many men 
are unable to put over or to sell their new ideas to 


than in business. 


are heathenish. 


their subordinates and operatives. 


On the other hand, the mass of people will rally 
around and elect to leadership a man who has a fool- 
ish idea, provided it meets with the approval of the 
All political history proves this. 
ample some of the theories that have been advocated 
The great mass of people know 
it is impossible to give every individual $5,000 or 


mass. 


in the last few years. 


U. S. and World Output of Rayon 
Broke All Records in 1935 

The rayon industry in the United 
States, as well as in other rayon pro- 
ducing countries, continued to register 
sharp gains during 1935, the result be- 
ing that new high record production 
figures were established according to 
figures recently made public by the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
til Economies Bureau, Inc. 

Production of rayon in the United 
States aggregated 256,659,000 pounds 
in 1935, according to the publication, a 
new high record for all time, and an 
increase of 48,163,000 pounds or 23 per 
cent compared with the 1934 output of 
208,496,000 pounds. Production of vis- 
cose plus cuprammonium yarn totaled 
200,800,000 pounds in 1935, an increase 
of 18 per cent, whereas acetate yarn 
output totaled 55,859,000 pounds, an 
increase of 47 per cent. 

While the U. S. reported a healthy 
gain in 1935, the proportion of our out- 
put to the world’s total was practical- 
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$10,000, a farm and stock for that farm, or $200.00 
per month and all of the other things the politicians 


promise and advocate, but look what a tremendous fol- 


This of course 


across. 


lowing these men with these foolish ideas have. 

Some of these men have such a following that the 
more sane politicians were alarmed and thousands of 
dollars were spent in order to combat what even the 
ordinary citizen would admit to you was foolish and 
could not possibly ever materialize. 

This gives you and me as Overseers and superin- 
tendents another idea or line of reasoning. 
have a new idea which we wish to put across, if we 
can couple with our idea certain things that we know 
will appeal to the masses that will help us put it 
The very fact that it will appeal to the great 
majority will help us put across our main idea out of 


When we 


which we hope to derive benefit both for our employer 


ing of service to others; 
serves the whole system of business 
itself around the fact that a man who is working for 
a firm or a corporation of any kind must show returns 


and for the operative. 

If we can only get the operatives to realize that 
the last statement just made, which practically states 
that any new idea in regard to manufacturing will 
really benefit both employer and operatives, then we 
will get co-operation from the operative in putting a 
new idea across. 

It is an axiom that “He serves himself best by be- 


be 


that he serves best who 


and this resolves 





to them on his management or ideas before they can 


Take for ex- unreasonable. 


ly unchanged. The 1935 world pro- 
duction of rayon is estimated by the 


about 950,000,000 
pounds as compared with 775,000,000 
pounds in 1934, an increase of 22 per 
cent. Last year’s output again broke 
all records. 

Besides the United States, the paper 
States, all key rayon-producing coun- 
tries will very substantial in- 
creases, especially Japan, Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy. The Jap- 
anese output is estimated at 215,000.- 
OOO pounds against 155,000,000 pounds 
in 1934, an increase of 40 per cent. And 
this record was made, it is pointed out, 
with a sizeable part of the installed ca- 
pacity sealed to 
tion. 

United States consumption also es- 
tablished a new record in 1935. Last 
year’s consumption totaled 251,722,000 
pounds, an increase of 29 per cent 
compared with consumption of 194.- 
808,000 pounds in 1934. Stocks on hand 
at the close of the vear increased by 


Rayon Organon at 


show 


prevent overprodue- 





show any return to him in salary. 

To say that a competent man makes $50.00 for 
himself and $50,000 for the shareholders might sound 
However, this is merely 
that one man is paid a larger salary for running what 
the general public thinks is the same job, than another 
man is paid for running that job. 


illustrating 


2.750.000 pounds, but these stocks, 
based upon week’s supply in compari- 
son with shipments, indicated a rela- 
tive decline from the already reason 


able 1934 level. 
--—@}- - 
J. H. Windle Opens Business 


in Providence, R. I. 

J. H. Windle, 
textile industry. resigned in February 
as vice-president of the Standard Mill 
Supply Company, and established J. H. 


widely known in the 


Windle & Company, 231 South Main 
St., Providence, R. I., to deal in tex 
tile machinery and equipment. Mr 


Windle started in the textile business 
3D years ago, as an erector, later de 
signing machinery, doing mill engineer 
ipg, and then becoming superintendent 
and selling agent for the Woonsocket 
Machine & Press Company and Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co.. handling this 
work for 21 years prior to the time 
these concerns 


Whitin Machine Works. 


were acquired by 
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-BAHNSON 
-HUMIDUCTS 


NEW DEVELOPMENT FOR 
HUMIDIFYING --HEATING-. EI, 
VENTILATING--AIR CONDITIONING--ALL IN ONE UNIT * 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 


Sales Engineers: 
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i. L. Brown, S.C. Stimson, F. S. Frambach, D. D. Smith, 
886 Drewery St. N. E.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 703 Embree Crescent, 814 West South St., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Atlanta, Georgia. Westitield, N. J. 


rine beeline 


‘ Amini ’ 


TRADE MARK 


MERROW 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HIGH SPEED 
~ TRIMMING AND OVER- 
Mm SEAMING OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 





















DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 














inne, Row ieee" “Needs No Damping” GATION OF KNITTED AND 
° TRAD WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
all — di | | | | - mn | The Standard KINDS. 
ea Witty : re ° . 
Mill Centers, “Mazes Mile Card - Grinding —200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 





Medium 





WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal 


Mill Supply Houses 


Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

250 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 
















FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY > 
16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. ; 


Southern Representatives: 


: E. W. Hollister, R. B. Moreland, 
é P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, N. C. P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions 





by Cotton's Readers 


On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 








An Overseer Again Discusses 


Human Relationships 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It has been over a year since I have written any- 
thing for our magazine, but, as you know, I have been 
very busy in various and sundry ways. 

One of my last offerings was an article dealing 
with Human Relationships in Industry (page 77, No- 
ember 1933 COTTON) and, let me say here and now 
that I have not backslid since that writing—rather I 
have tried to progress. 

In the June 1935 issue of COTTON, page 95, “‘CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 6391’ writes on the subject of Fitting 
the Second Shift Help into the Community Life. 
Frankly, I have been thinking about his article and 
mine and I decided that some of the questions raised 
and the thoughts expressed in these two writings 
dovetail with each other. 

However, we are all in the same fix as a certain 
cleaning soap—‘‘We haven’t scratched yet”, and I am 
more inclined than ever toward the belief that there 
should be a thorough and comprehensive study made 
to determine the whys and wherefores of the unrest, 
suspicion and troublous times that have been and are 
yet going on, not only on one but both shifts, and this 
is not by any means confined to the textile industry. 

I am convinced that so long as the government re- 
mains in the industrial world, there is very little if 
anything that manufacturers can do toward finding -a 
suitable place for either shift, nor can they settle the 
many other disagreeable questions that have been 
raised. 

If I could have a fling at prescribing a remedy or 
assisting with a cure, I would work upon the theory 
of education. As you know, I have had some first- 
hand experience in social work, and I have had an 
opportunity to observe in my neighbor’s camp. I think 
I have profited by both experience and observation and 
I hope I am a better man as a result. 

One of my first efforts at education would be to im- 
press upon not only the workers but our entire popu- 
lation that ““No man liveth or dieth unto himself”. Our 
neighbors around the mill villages are just as respon- 
sible for the community life and what should be a 
civic pride as are the workers themselves. 

It has been my pleasure to be associated with mills 
where the entire community was thoughtful and the 
workers were appreciative. One of these mills is lo- 
cated in the Carolinas and there is only an imaginary 
boundary line between the mill village and the city. 
In this mill community all forms of sports and ath- 
letics are indulged in and enjoyed. The mill owns and 
operates a splendid golf course where during recrea- 
tional hours one may find a foursome made up of the 
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superintendent, a doffer, a carpenter and the preacher 
—and that is a regular occurrence. The mill owns a 
magnificent community building and has a director 
in charge, and those who care to take advantage of 
the pleasures afforded there will find pool tables 
bowling alleys, indoor basket-ball and volley ball courts. 
etc. There is an auditorium for community affairs. 
including dances. The women have their club room, 
the men their lodge halls. Tennis, basket-ball and 
what have you are sponsored in the summer months. 


Let me say right here that from this mill village 
has come forth athletes who have starred in sports- 
manship. From the mill have arisen men who were 
accounted worthy and efficient, who have gone from 
the mill into neighboring states as far away as New 
England and New York and as far West as Detroit, all 
making good. The remarkable part about these men 
is their background. None of them was the child of 
wealthy parents, none came from the home of over- 
seers or highly educated folk. They were without ex- 
ception from the country homes, the village homes, and 
the town homes, and the numbers are almost 
equally divided as to where they came from. 
I know this to be a fact because I know each of these 
men and young men by their first names. . The mil! 
school has girls in the Moody Bible Institute studying 
for foreign mission service, boys in college studying 
for the ministry, and others are being trained at home 
to become specialists in other lines of work or pro- 
fessions. 


Perhaps some of the readers may think this sounds 
like a fairy tale or like fiction, but I am in a position 
to verify every statement that I have made. 


It is true that in 1917 conditions were far differ- 
ent; the town and village were at loggerheads, the 
country folk would drive around the village rather than 
pass through on their way to town. They fought amonz 
themselves. I have had my hand through a hole in 
the front door of a man’s home which was made with 
a “Long Tom” squirrel gun loaded with buck shot and 
fired by this man’s neighbor. What was the argu- 
ment Oh, they had a falling out about the children. 


Nothing like that occurs now. Why? Because 
through the foresight of the mill management and 
with the co-operation of the town, educational efforts 
were put forth. No, this place is not a paradise, but 
it is a wonderful improvement over previous condi- 
tions. 

Now, should you go into this mill, you would notice 
the intelligent young folks who tend the machines, 
you could not fail to observe the friendship and com- 
radeship existing among the workers. True, you would 
find some of the older heads who have not had an op- 
portunity for education, and they may have to be 
handled with gloves on. 
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OPTO-MATIC 








The OPTO-MATIC is the 
only modern, visible con- 
stant level ring and ball 
bearing lubricator having 
micrometer level adjust_ng 
device for quick installa- 
tion and accurate level ad- 
justment. There are no del- 
icate parts, rubber floats, 
springs, small tubes to 
clog or air-block, no cork 
gaskets to leak causing 
‘‘emptying out’’. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., Dept. G. MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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AUTOMATIC VISIBLE LUBRICATORS 


TRICO OPTO-MATIC Oilers are being installed in large quantities on 
high speed Textile Mill machinery where lubrication plays an important 
part. These oilers prevent flooding, messy floors, waste of oil, damage 
to materials and eliminate many tedious hours of labor. Proof of their 
dependability can be seen in the above mill installation where 392 
OPTO-MATICS are in service, AN INVESTMENT THAT HAS PAID 
FOR ITSELF QUICKLY. 


Write for additional information. 
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DRIP-DROP 








The DRIP-DROP is a bot- 
tle oiler which eliminates 
daily oiling by the old- 
fashioned oil can method. 
The oil drops on the bear- 
ing from the top exactly 
as the bearing needs it. 
Nothing to get out of or- 
der. One filling lasts long- 
er than most oilers of 
triple capacity. Designed 
to fit 95% installations 
without drilling or tap- 
ping. 


HEN it's felts you want—and when you are particular about uniform quality, 


proper cushion, pertect nap and correct porosity—you can have pertect 


assurance that you will get what you want when you specify PHILADELPHIA. 


The raw materials, the experience, the men and the equipment—backed up by 


rigid inspection of every inch of cloth, maintains the quality leadership established 
-years ago by PHILADELPHIA in Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloths, as well as 
Stamping Blankets, Palmer Blankets for Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth for Printing. 


We will gladly advise with you on any felt problem. Write us today. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT CO., FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Perhaps you may ask the cost of this. My reply 
is that there was no cost, it was all profit. It is true 
that dollars and cents were spent, men and women 
spent time and work and worry, folks were suspicious 
and some cried about the waste; others cussed about 
the interference with personal privileges. One fine 
young man was forced to move away because the folks 
just didn’t understand that he was trying to help 
them, but in the end results show that the proof of the 
pudding lies in the tasting, and I still repeat there was 
no cost. 

One other point of education I would stress—and 
this concerns community life—is that the men in su- 
pervisory positions, from section men to general man- 
ager, be chosen not only as supervisors but as leaders. 
Men with character and foresight, men who have a 
Christian love for their fellow man and who are glad 
of an opportunity to take part in every phase of com- 
munity and civic life with the idea of making their 
part of the world a better place in which to live. Men 
who are not too busy to stop and talk with the man 
in the alley. Men who are human enough to enjoy 
a round of golf with their friends. In short, select 
men who can forget the difference in position, pres- 
tige, power and influence. We need men who have a 
zeal for their jobs and a greater zeal for the men and 
women, boys and girls with whom they work daily. 
There are hundreds of boys today who would like to 
become overseers when they grow up and yet they do 
not hesitate to say that they would like to be a better 
overseer than old Stuck-up Overseer So-and-So. 

When and if we ever do win the confidence of our 
people we can begin an educational program that will 
be well worthwhile. So long as we simply live on Boss 
Row and work in the mill, taking no time to win the 
confidence and respect of those with whom we work, 
we need not expect better conditions than we now have. 

I am no preacher, I am not good enough, but I do 
just like to remind myself daily of a Man who was 
the only Son of the most royal family on earth or in 
Heaven. I like to think about His forsaking every 
good thing He had in His royal home, where He was 
the honored and worshipped Son, a home that afford- 
ed luxury beyond man’s imagination—and how this 
Son counted all of this as nothing when He looked out 
and saw the deplorable condition of all mankind. 


I like to think of how He voluntarily gave it all 
up and entered man’s world with a purpose in view, 
that being to offer man a better way of living here 
and hereafter, and did you ever stop to think how 
He first began? Well, it was through education. He 
first taught His disciples, and what a teacher He was 
and is. No person can find a mistake in their writ- 
ings, none can find a mistake in their becoming edu- 
cated for the purpose of making mankind happier and 
the world a better place in which to live. 

No, I am not preaching, I can’t, but I am convinced 
that education is the one sure way out, and I am more 
firmly convinced that the only way is the way He 
taught, doing it for humanity’s sake and not for any 
other purpose, not forgetting that when we have done 
the job well, that “all these other things shall be added 


unto you’’. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123 
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More About Preventing Streaks 
in Making Mock Yarn 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The trouble that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6424” is having 
in making a mock twist yarn that is not streaked* is 
nothing new and he should not feel the least bit dis- 
mayed at his results. We have all had the same ex- 
perience. 

I have made thousands of pounds of mock twist 
yarn but I have never made a perfect yarn vet, and | 
have never seen but two varns that were what could 
be called anywhere near perfect. I saw two bobbins on 
two different occasions that were beautiful to look at. 
but I doubt if any very large quantity of them had 
been made. There are some terrible looking speci- 
mens of mock twist yarn on the market that serve 
their purpose. All of this does not help “(CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6424”, but may put him in a receptive state of 
mind to know that he has opened a serious problem. 

The best solution is to run his spinning with ; 
very short draft and from a very even roving. Here 
is a very important kink: you cannot spin one col- 
ored roving with one white unless the white is in the 
Same condition as the color. This means that the 
white raw stock must be wet out in the dyehouse 
with the same penetrant that is used for the color, 
and then dried. Of course the reason for this is 
obvious—the cellulose having been removed from 
the fibers in dyeing, causes them to draw different], 
from raw white cotton. 

The cotton used must be very even staple to be- 
gin with, and then well opened and thoroughly mixed. 
Light shades of raw stock colors make the best varns, 
but dark shades are not too serious, if the stock is 
not pig-tailed or left harsh or sticky. After dyeing 
it must be uniformly dried, so the moisture content 
will not vary in the roving. The processes up to the 
spinning must be closely watched, to insure as near 
perfect roving as possible. In order to get a per- 
fect roving do not try to cut out any process of 
drawing, and be sure all rolls are set correctly for 
the staple. Do not try to run two colors on a frame, 
unless they size very closely together, with the idea 
of correcting any difference at a later process, be- 
cause that will change the effect even though the 
final rovings are equal in size. Put in enough pro- 
cesses of roving so the spinning frame draft will 
not be over 6, and none of the previous drafts ex- 
cessive. 

All leather top rolls must be in perfect condi- 
tion. At the spinning frame, it helps a little to bore 
an extra hole in the roving guide rod so the two rov- 
ings that spin together are drafted separately and 
come together at the front roll. 

When all these precautions have been taken 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6424” should get a fairly even yarn, 
and if he can add or combine any suggestion of his 
with these, I believe many readers of COTTON would 
be glad to have them. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6444 





*The questien referred to appeared on page 83 of November 
COTTON. Three previous answers were published on page 85 of 
the January issue —THE EDITOR. 











Trouble With Filling Breaking 
on the Change 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are having trouble with the filling breaking on 
the change. Will you publish this in your “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department so that we may get 
some help? 

Our looms are ‘“‘K’’ model, running 156 picks per 
minute, using one filling fork, eight-inch bobbin, cast 
iron shuttle eye, top-holder on quill, 43s filling which 
is conditioned. We are matching the filling on this 
work. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6456 
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OLD BOB 
A\n Example for Loom Fixers 


Here is a genuinely human story which also reveals 
the writer's method of training weavers and loom- 
PE 6a ens ee oe eae 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6435,” page 83, Jan- 
uary COTTON, as to training loom fixers and weav- 
ers: 

Whenever I get to thinking about loom fixers (and 
Since business has picked up who hasn’t been think- 
ing about them?) I invariably call to mind Old Bob. 
It has been almost ten years since I last saw him, 
but I can picture him now as he looked then, with 
his jaw poked out with a half plug and his faded 
overalls with one leg shorter than the other. Old 
Bob was a character and the best loom fixer it has 
ever been my pleasure to watch fix a loom. In the 
four years I knew him I only saw him hurry one 
time and that was to catch the paymaster who had 
missed him while paying off the others. Also, I 
never saw him behind with his work and yet he never 
seemed to be working very hard. There were fixers 
on the same size job as Old Bob’s, and some of them 
seemed to rush around all of the time and others 
could be caught loafing at times with their jobs suf- 
fering for it. But Old Bob’s job stayed “caught up” 
and his production figure was the kind you enjoy 
looking at. 

Naturally, I tried to learn the secret of his suc- 
cess as a loom fixer. To hear him tell it, there was 
no secret. His idea was that there are two kinds 
of people on earth—those who can be loom fixers and 
those who can’t. We tried to train our learners and 
new loom fixers on the job next to Old Bob’s and it 
never took him over a week to say that a man could 
or could not become a fixer. When he decided that 
a new man could make a good fixer we let him stay 
on and Old Bob developed him into a good fixer. I 
don’t remember a single failure. Some of the men 
he turned down were tried on other jobs next to good 
fixers and I don’t remember one that was successful. 

My impression of Old Bob was gained while I 
was a very young man. However, I am still young 
enough to be loyal to his memory and he will always 
be the best loom fixer to me. I think the description 
of him fits a large number of loom fixers working in 
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the mills today. I know it would help any loom fixer 
to follow the practices of Old Bob. For one thing, 
he had been fixing over 30 years. He always said it 
took him seven or eight years to get to the point 
where he could fix a loom and do it more good than 
harm. And that is one thing that present day fixers try 
to get away from and it just can’t be done. True, some 
men develop faster than others, but experience is the 
best teacher and as Old Bob said, “Fixing is about 10 
per cent and knowing what to fix is about 90 per 
cent.” Old Bob watched his weavers, and somehow 
the best weavers seemed to be on his job. If they 
suited him, he helped them, but a sorry weaver or a 
lazy weaver didn’t stay on his job. He saw to that. 
One time he remarked to me that many a poor loom 
fixer was getting by because he had a good set of 
weavers and he had seen some pretty good fixers lose 
out because of no-account weavers. 

Walking through the mill today I saw two fixers 
standing around not doing anything. Their jobs 
were caught up as far as warps out or flags were 
concerned. That was another thing about Old Bob— 
while I never saw him in a hurry, I never saw him 
standing around. He was always doing something— 
either tightening a nut or changing a tension or any 
of a great number of things that always need doing 
even on the best jobs. 

Frequently I see fixers set a warp in a loom and 
tie it in without so much as glancing at the under 
parts. Old Bob always went over his bearing caps, 
treadle rolls, cams and other parts and made these 
right before tying in the warp. 

The reason for talking about Old Bob is that his 
memory has helped me work out an answer to the 
scarcity of good loom fixers. During the past few 
months we have been unable to obtain good loom 
fixers from the outside. We were starting up more 
work and it was imperative that loom fixers be ob- 
tained. What we have done is pick out the loom 
fixers that are present-day Old Bobs. In between 
these men’s jobs we have placed local men taken from 
weavers, filling haulers, battery hands jobs as fixer 
learners. It usually takes two of them to keep up 
one job at first but it is surprising how quickly the 
man who will finally make a loom fixer can hold down 
a job if he is next to an “Old Bob”. We don’t claim 
that there are no disadvantages or that there is not 
some expense involved. We do think that these local 
men will be well worth the trouble and expense as 
workers who will stay with us in the future. Most 
of us have depended on picking up fixers as we need 
them. Now that they are not available we must pay 
for our neglect in not training our men in the past 
by training them now and keep this in mind for the 
future. 

There is some shortage of good weavers. We are 
putting local folks, preferably ‘battery hands and 
smash hands, on weavers’ jobs, and here again 4 
good loom fixer can be very helpful. 

The problem is apparently with us today, and 
the solution, we believe, lies in training local folks 
who can be expected to stay and not drift off looking 
for “green pastures”. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6445 
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a complete factoring service by an organization thoroughly 


experienced in the financial. credit, and merchandising prob- 
Service includes checking of credits, cashing of sales, and 


John P. Maguire and Associates offer to the Textile Industry 


lems faced by those it seeks to serve. 


assuming the credit risk. 
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My Experience with Spraying Oil on Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Being an ardent advocate of the use of oil spray- 
ing on cotton, the writer feels it somewhat of an ob- 
ligation, considering the benefits he himself has de- 
rived from this practice, to pass his experience on to 
others. 

There are perhaps many readers of COTTON who 
would like to know just why and how we are benefit- 
ted by the use of the oil spray on cotton. One might 
ask the question, “Why should I use an oil spray on 
my cotton; how do I know that I am benefitted by 
using it?” But the most important question arising 
is this: Is there a monetary return on the investment? 

When I first began to use the oil spray system I 
did not know anything about it, for a certainty, wheth- 
er it was really essential or not, so I just took another 
man’s word in regard to its merits, and, thanks to 
Providence, I stumbled onto something really worth- 
while. If there is anyone who doubts my sincerity in 
what I have to say in this contribution to the “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department, I shall be glad to 
have him take me to task. 

All overseers know what a problem it is to make an 
accurate test of the finished product for breaking 
strength, yarn variation, waste percentage or mois- 
ture content; especially when using several different 
grades of cotton we are likely sometimes to fool our- 
selves, because of the climatic conditions, the differ- 
ent kinds of cotton, the blending of the stock at the 
cotton bin and numerous other things. When making 
a test to ascertain some specific thing, an accurate 
test, such as I have just mentioned, can only be made 
in the laboratory by one who is competent to do it 
and where there is the proper equipment. 

The most accurate test of the oil spraying system 
by the writer was made after he had been using it for 
several years. Through the neglect of someone, it was 
discovered, to our surprise, that we were completely 
out of oil, and, believe me, we were cured by that one 
experience. We had not realized until then what a 
great help the oil spraying had been. The operatives 
began to complain about the dust; the work did not 
seem to run normally, and there was present a notice- 
able amount of extra fly and lint in the machine creels 
throughout the mill. We went so far as to spray wa- 
ter on the cotton in the place of oil, but the water did 
not show any effect after it passed the first fan sec- 
tion on the first cleaning machine. 

Now there was one particular grade of cotton that 
we have used that seemed as if it had lost its waxy 
walls, in other words, it appeared to be dry and harsh, 
just as if it did not contain any moisture at all. It 
was discovered that oil sprayed on this particular class 
of cotton would restore its natural life; give it a more 
fluffy texture and also eliminate the so-called static at 
the web on the card which beforehand was caused by 
the dry harsh texture of the cotton fibers. 

There is another important question to be asked 
in regard to the yarns spun from cotton sprayed with 
oil, that is, does the finished product retain a certain 
percentage of the oil sprayed on the cotton? The 
writer feels that he can safely say that it does, al- 


though he has never made an accurate test as to what 
percentage of the oil sprayed on the cotton remains in 
the finished product. He does know for a certainty, 
however, that when the oil spray system is in use the 
dust and lint are greatly lessened. 

We do not think that we would be exaggerating to 
say that the dust and flyings were eliminated by 75 
per cent, and we have proved this by spraying water, 
instead of oil, on the cotton. The results were noth- 
ing to be compared with that of the oil, because the oil 
showed results on each machine throughout the mill to 
the finished product; whereas, the water was only ef- 
fective to the first fan section on the first cleaning ma- 
chine. This proved to me that the air current on the 
fan section vaporized the water content of the cotton 
to such an extent that it was not effective beyond this 
point. It was obvious, that, according to the law of 
averages, a certain percentage of the oil sprayed on 
the cotton was retained in the finished product. 

Now we will ask this question: What becomes of 
the dust in the cotton if 75 per cent of it is elimi- 
nated by spraying the cotton with oil? We shall an- 
swer that question by asking another one. Where does 
the dust of the fields go after a shower of rain? 

With regard to short fibers and lint, we are all 
aware of the fact that they are eliminated throughout 
the mill when the cotton is being sprayed with oil. 
Now just what becomes of these short fibers after the 
oil has been sprayed on the cotton? So far as we 
know this fact has never been ascertained. 

Before going into further details regarding this 
question, we would like to mention here that we real- 
ize that this is a big question and are frank to say 
that we are speaking theoretically. Now for the foun- 
dation of this theory. The writer would like for all 
concerned to take an oil can and pour a continuous 
stream of ordinary lubricating oil across the lap of 
cotton just before it enters under the feed roll at the 
back of the card and notice the results at the web at 
the front of the card. Those who do this will have a 
better understanding of the matter; they can readily 
see that a procedure of this nature would be detri- 
mental to the quality of the product, but the proper 
amount of the right kind of oil at this point would be 
beneficial to the work. To better illustrate the sub- 
ject, we will speak of the difference between the num- 
ber of wire used for the cylinder and flats as well as 
for the doffer. We are aware of the fact that the 
doffer and the flat wires are much finer in number 
than that of the cylinder; the reason for this differ- 
ence in the number of wire used is to give the doffer 
and flats a better opportunity of holding the fibers 
over that of the cylinder during the carding opera- 
tion. Then it can readily be seen that by following 
the procedure outlined, oil sprayed on the cotton would 
be an aid in giving the flats a greater tendency to hold 
the fibers longer to come under the carding action of 
the cylinder, and, it is the writer’s belief, that this is 
the reason why the flat strips produced from oil- 
sprayed cotton are heavier than those produced from 
cotton that has not been sprayed with oil, due to the 
fact that the oil gives the flats a better grip on the 
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Now available in all sizes, both rough or machine turned and centered,—made 
from the same bearing material as the nationally known Moccasin Bushings. 


Send for new wall card showing sizes of finished bushings and bars. 
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TEXTILE APRON CO. 


$05 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


WW are equipped to furnish long 
draft aprons for all purposes. 
Workmanship and materials guaran- 


Send us samples of your 
aprons and we shall be pleased to 


teed. 


quote you prices. 
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F-M-C Asbcstos Brake Tape 


for loom brakes, ribbon and sil- 
ver lappers, extractors, warpers 
and under picker-head blocks 
Last longer than cork, leather or 
other types of brake. Not affect- 
ed by oil, grease or humidity. 
Write for sample. 

F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension 
Slasher Cord is another product 
that will save you money. Made 
in %”, 5/16” and %” diame- 
ters. Write for sample. 
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Why 
the antiquated chain 
or rope methods of 


put up with 


let-off, with their ex 
pensive and messy 
use of graphite or 


oil which cause sec- 
onds ? Many mills 
have modernized at 
this point with the 


ASBESTOS FRICTION 
LOOM LET-OFF 


(Patent Applied For) 


which runs smooth and assures an 
even let-off, improves quality of cloth, 
reduces seconds, lasts longer than 
old style frictions, requires no oil or 
graphite, is not affected by cli- 
matic or humidity conditions, elimi- 
nates bad start-ups. does not score 
or wear beam drums and is much 
more economical per yard of cloth 
produced. It comes complete, ready 
for attachment, 

Full information and prices 
sent gladly on request. Write 
us today. 


FIBER MFG. CoO. 


Asbestos Products for the Textile Mills 
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MACHINES 
Designed Especially For 


MARKING TEXTILE MILL TAGS, 
TICKETS, LABELS, ETC. 


Modern textile merchandising demands 
CLEAR, EASILY READ piece, lot and case 
numbers, size and yardage lengths, etc. 
Supply this demand and use the new Amer- 
ican Speed Set Gear Construction Number- 
ing Machines. Such numbering with Speed 
Set machines can be done quickly and eas- 
ily. Numbers change instantly with touch 
of fingers and ANY COMBINATION OF 
NUMBERS can be quickly obtained. All 
steel wheels, deeply engraved figures, self- 
inking. 

Eliminate errors and see that your tags, 
tickets, labels, etc., are attractively and 
legibly numbered the SPEED SET way. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FOLDER describing 
these new machines used in Cotton, Wool- 
en, Hosiery, Knit Goods, and Dyeing and 
Finishing plants. 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
ATLANTIC & SHEPHERD AVES.., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
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fibers and in turn the short fibers that are not long 
enough to reach the carding action of the cylinder 
wire continue to adhere to the flat wire until they are 
removed by the stripper comb. 
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How is the Twist Multiple Figured? 


This man also wants discussion on the relative merits 
of up-stroke and down-stroke beaters in pickers . . 
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Lose That | 
Order..... fff 

















EDITOR COTTON: 

Please put the following questions in your “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department: 

1. How is the twist multiple for varns figured? 
I know we all have the standard twist multiple to go | 
by, but I would like to know how the figure was ar- 
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rived at the first time. S: Sal s need she h dé K 
2. What is considered the best twist multiple in : es needa not be nandi- ~~ 
30s warp yarn, spun from 1 1/32-inch Middling west- | d L, ' ' di 
ern cotton, to get the best results in both the spinning cappe y fear oF creait 
and weave rooms? | 
3. Will the up-stroke or down-stroke beater in ui} losses. Factoring provides 
pickers give the best cleaning result? Why? te. Se! 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6450 credit checkin g service iN) 
ant aenet | 7 | 
ba aie HT, that is prompt and liberal 
Answers to Spinning Questions Mh 
EDITOR COTTON: ~t and also makes available 
In answer to the questions by “CONTRIBUTOR No. : é 


= 4 


6440” on page 89 of the January issue of COTTON, let 


: as immediate cash, the 
me mention some of the causes for his troubles: 

















net value of shipments | 








First: Some of the most common causes for ropy 
filling: On the spinning frames—soft and badly built 
bobbins are caused by slack bands, short taper, stuck 
ea by sla ;, as made. ‘ 


lifter rods, worn pitman rolls, pitman rolls stuck up, 
worn cams and chain pulleys—all of which govern the 
traverse of the ring rail; worn quills or bobbins, vi- 
brating spindles, travelers too light, and too little hu- 
midity. In the weave room—shuttle boxes too loose, 
power of pick too great, and too little humidity. 
Second: It is better to run the ring rail down fast 
and up slow. It requires less power, and running the 
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PO a correspondence | 
ring rails in the reverse order occasionally results in | 
broken ring rails unless some provision is made to 
prevent this. a , 


Third: The life of a traveler depends largely on 
the speed, twist, condition of rings, type of traveler 
used ,temperature and humidity, and counts of yarn 
being spun. Travelers should be changed when they 
become worn and it is usually after two weeks of 
day and night operations. 

Fourth: An end breakage of 31.25 per 1,000 spin- 
dle hours is considered good. The low front roll speed 
of 104 r.p.m. is perhaps responsible for this low end 
breakage. It is from ten to twenty per cent low. Many 
factors affect this, however. 

Fifth: Under the conditions mentioned, 30s warp, 
a doffer can easily lift 1,050 bobbins per hour, or 
90,400 bobbins per 48 hours, including the usual clean- 
ing of ends and under-parts, and the changing of trav- 
elers. On counts coarser than 30s warp a doffer can 
lift about five per cent less bobbins. Y 
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A smart woman wears clothes 
that MATCH or blend! Your 
product may be packed as smart- 
ly, thus be given an appeal that 
« 4 will cause love at first sight. And 

° OAKES many goods are sold on that 
a fe FIRST IMPULSE! Let us cre- 

ate for you a pleasing ensemble 


= 


JOHNSON GRAPHITED BEARINGS 


@ A development by Johnson engineers 
that provides new and unusual econo- 


* effect of your packaging, having 
an it uniform in color and design so 
e - Sy it will be SELF-SELLING! 


SF At the same time, our “CO- 

PACKAGE ’ 
ORDINATED PACKAGING” can 
save you money in art, engray- 
ings and printing. 








TIRED tila t LLLttn 


May we redesign your present pack- 
aging or suggest a style for any new 
lines? Let our Art Department de- 
sign an ensemble for you. No cost z 
or obligation, of course! = 


Se” SHIPPING 
CONTAINER Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. ; 





mies on your spinning frames. This in ialsetiiate, ie. 

combination with two other recent | ot ae a ee Se SS. ee & D : 
. : diti ls, b da ulaski, Va. shsboro, N. Cc. = 

developments—graphited saddles and = boxes’ of every “description. Charlotte, N. C. 


graphited inserts for rolls—makes it pos- ———— 
sible to operate the entire top half of a 0 1 Dom inion pa per Boxe Ss 
spinning frame without oil. 
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This insert—a babbit lined graphited 7 oe 
bearing is easily applied and firmly held U N | V E R S A L 
in place. The babbit provides the ideal ST AND ARD RING TRAVELERS 


bearing surface, preventing wear on 


either the shaft or the end stand. The _ BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- — 
graphite provides the necessary lubri- - MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ° 
cation. THE BOWEN PATENTED ; 


The saving in oil, oiling operations, the BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
VERTICAL OFFSET 


elimination of damage to goods in pro- 





cess, and the increased machine per- Ta 
formance will more than repay you EVEN SPINNING AND 
for making these simple yet effective TWISTING 
changes. Every development by John- VERTIOAL NE-BOW 
son Engineers is thoroughly tested and ae 


proven before reaching the market. ae ili alll 
WORSTED YARNS. A 
TRAVELER THAT WILL 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


LUBRICATING RINGS. 


Let us prove—right in your mill—what 
these applications will do for you. Our 
service, counsel and assistance cost you 
nothing. The resulting economies will 





Save you much. wuaie For Samples and Particulars 
Write today—there is no obligation. U. S. RING TRAVELER COMP ANY 
- PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
Pres. and Treas 


oJ O H N S O N B xe O N WA i> | Southern Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia 


930 S. MILL 6 NEW CASTLE : Torrence & Maynard, Belmont, N. C. 


he pataaheal saat: _ “A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE” 
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A Debate on Twist in Roving 


We feel that the many readers who have been fol- 
lowing the articles on roving frames* by Fay H. 
Martin will be interested in the appended exchange of 
comments concerning methods of figuring twist. We 
appear on the program solely as interlocutor.—The 
Editor. 

First, the comment, from J. G. Echmalian, director 
of the State Trade School, Manchester, Conn.: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the August, 1935, issue of COTTON there is a 
lengthy discussion by Fay H. Martin relative to Twist. 
It seems to me that Mr. Martin has gone into an un- 
necessarily lengthy discussion on a subject that can 
be solved very easily. 

His method in comparison to modern teaching is 
very crude. Referring to his diagram on page 79, may 
I suggest the following solution for “twist”: 

Twist occurs between the front roller and the flyer. 

We have a method of calculating twist by consid- 


ering one turn of the front roll which will give the 
following revolutions of the spindle: 


128 48 45 48 
— *« — X — XK — = 8.4 approximately. 
75 30 = 330 1 


Since the front roll has a diameter of 11%-inch, 
the material delivered by the front roll will equal 11%%- 
inch * 3.1416 which equals 3.5 approximately; there- 
tore, the twist is equal to 8.4 divided by 3.5 which 
gives approximately 2.4, or as Mr. Martin figured, 2.37 
turns of twist per inch. We may also add that the 
twist constant is equal to the present twist change 
gear of 30 teeth multiplied by 2.37 which gives a con- 
stant, as Mr. Martin has it, of 71.19. Twist constant 
is the twist per inch with a one-tooth twist change 
gear (theoretically). 

May I also add that the above is not for the pur- 
pose of creating a formula. The writer abhors doing 
anything in textile work by means of “formulas”. 

Method of Solution is one that every practical man 
should know and use. 

J. R. ECHMALIAN. 

Now we have a reply from Mr. Martin: 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I was much interested in reading, from J. R. 
Echmalian, director of the Connecticut State Trade 
School, his method of solution of twist on a roving 
frame. 

His method is good in principle for advanced stu- 
dents, but it lacks the reasons “‘why”; also, it contains 
too many approximations. 

A student or a practical man should be taught to 
figure correctly first, then they can take care of the 
variations, of which there are many in the textile busi- 
ness, later. 


128 48 45 43 
— xX — X — X — = 8.387 ifistead of “8.4 


75 ; 30 30°21 approximately”. 


*The article prompting this discussion covered Twist, and 
appeared on page 79 of August 1935 CoTTON. It was one of a 
series of four articles by Mr. Martin pertaining to the elements 
of a roving frame and its work. The other three were: Draft, 
page 79, July 1935; Lay, page 90, September issue: and Tension, 
page 84, November issue. Together they comprise a worthwhile, 
comprehensive discussion of the subjects. 
available, at 
EDITOR, 


Copies of the set are 
a nominal cost, so long as the supply lasts THE 


COTTON 


l4g-inch & 3.1416 — 
approximately”’. 


3.534 instead of ‘3.5 


8.4 -- 3.5 — 2.4, which is correct. 


It should read 8.387 — 3.534, 
turns of twist per inch. 

8.4 — 3.5 — 2.4, which, multiplied by a 30 tooth 
twist change gear, gives a twist constant of 72.0 while 
2.373 30 gives a twist constant of 71.19 and 71.19 
is the correct answer. 

In my article as published in the August, 1985, is- 
sue of COTTON on Twist, the constant number arrived 
at was 71.19; Mr. Echmalian also obtains the same 
constant 71.19 by a different method which is feasible. 

This constant divided by the twist change gear be- 
ing used will give the turns of twist per one ineh of 
roving. 

His answer is theoretical or figured twist, but 
actual twist in the roving as it is being wound upon 
the bobbin is always one tooth and most always two 
teeth less than the figured twist. 

This is due to the “drag” of the roving as it passes 
down through the tube of the fiver and across the 
presser finger. 

This “drag’’, if the tension is tight, will stretch 
out the twist. 

Contraction of the roving while the twist is being 
inserted is supposed to offset this drag but it does 
not. 

The kind of cotton being used and local conditions 
vary the actual twist from figured twist, hence twist 
multipliers. 

I write in a “crude” and simple manner purposely, 
for a great many readers of COTTON have not had the 
advantages of a technical education. 

FAY H. MARTIN 
Oe 


Southeastern Section of AATCC 
Meets at Columbus 


Jones re-elected chairman of this division; Lenher, 
Clayton and Johnson speak 


which equals 2.373 


‘ 


4 pes SOUTHEASTERN SECTION of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists met 
Saturday evening, February 22, in the Ralston Hotel, 
Columbus, Georgia. The meeting was presided over 
by C. A. Jones, Georgia School of Technology, and 
82 representatives of plants and supply companies 
were present. 

Several talks were given and a slide illustrated 
discussion finished the technical work for the meet- 
ing. 

Waterproofing and Mildewproofing Cotton Goods 


The first speaker on the after-dinner program 
was Samuel Lenher of the technical laboratory, or- 
ganic chemical department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. Dr. Len- 
her spoke on ‘“‘Mildew-proofing and Waterproofing of 
Textile Fibers”. His paper covered the value of in- 
creasing the life of the fibers in fabrics and the 
methods of so doing. It explained that mildew dam- 
age causes an annual loss of from twenty-five mil- 
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--- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The 
listings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of 
unusual value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through 
the list carefully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail 


it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


those not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You .....-.ccce-e 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet, 
describing ring manufacture, measurements, types, 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American Mills, 
Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—Three booklets on products 
for sizing and finishing rayon and other textUJes. 
presented by Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


25. ‘“‘Lupogum’’ and “‘Monopole Oil’’—Two book- 
lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J 

28. Akron Belting—Practical rules and general in- 
formation for users of belting with belting catalog. 
By Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio. 


29. Continuous Card sStripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages, il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knaitting—lDlus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
ef sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works. Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with genera) information on 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


55. Interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oil analysis 
mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—aA 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF _ Roller 
Bearing Spindies—A twelve page booklet showing the 
advantages in power consumption. increased produc- 
tion, savings in lubrication, increased yarn breakage 
strength to be secured through roller bearing spindles 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


65. Bulletin No. 500, Cooper-Hewiltt Industrial t!- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. Genera! 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken. N. J. 


66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed WNee- 
die Peint Grinder No. {76—describing a new depart- 
ure in card grinding—John Hetherington & Sons, 
Inc., 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile Indus- 
try—A 50 page buyers’ guide and catalog with more 
than 100 illustrations of various items of monel 
metal dyehouse equipment. International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York. N. Y. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, aS well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
+ aaprnnenc and ~~ ny of bearing units throughout 

© oOne-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Co , 
New Britain, Conn. ’ — 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet 
defining and {llustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its uSe in textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford. Conn. 


77. Bulletin S 200—TIllustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pclley Cempany, Columbus. Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Beit Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


92. ‘Silicates of Soda—A review of the properties 
of silicates of soda and their various uses. Philadel. 
phia Quartz Co., 121 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


93. Metso—Describing this industrial cleanser which 
has wide use in industrial cleaning of metals, floors, 
etc., and is used in kier boiling, silk and rayon de- 
gumming. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 8S. Third 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


94. New Development by Onyx—Eight page book- 
let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatic compounds .. . called 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl Sulphates. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

95. Onyx Processing and Finishing Compound Cat- 
alog—A thirty-two page booklet listing and describing 
entire line of processing and finishing compounds, 
covering every process on all types of fabric. Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. Jd. 

102. White and Light Shade Cotton Fabrics Dyeing 
and Finishing. National Oil Products Co., Harri- 
son, N. J 

103. Throwing Rayon Crepe. National Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., Harrison, N. J. 

104. Warp Sizing. . National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 

105. Mildew Prevention. National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 


106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Multiple Cy!- 
inder Machines—a folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Charles B. 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 


107. Complete Information on Alemite Lubrication. 
Showing how costs can be reduced through proper 
lubrication. Alemite Corp., 1828 Diversey Bilvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—FEx- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
Three-In-One Oil Co., 70 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch. and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied te Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


119. The World's Finest Sewing Machines—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. . Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, Dry- 
Goods and Appareil industries—Showing the savings 
to be made through the use of properly enginee 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


122. Water Filters and Filtration Equipment—Con- 
taining complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, oil, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to be made by the mill 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties, 
through removal of undesirable impurities in water. 
_— Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 


124. New Condensed Catalog on Ball Bearings and 
Power Transmission Unit mbines all of the in- 
formation and the industrial uses of radial ball 
bearings as well as the Fafnir power transmission 
line of wide inner ring and ball bearings. It gives 
complete information, interchangeability tables, di- 
mensions, prices, etc. Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 


127. Vim Short-Center Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
er Belting.—16 page booklet outlining the special 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 
proper adjustment to give the highest efficiency. E. 
F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


128. Houghten’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 West Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder-—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


131. Houghton’s Leathers for the Textile Industry 
—This valuable handbook contains 88 pages of data 
on the proper selection and application of all types 
of textile leathers, including belting, special spindle 
belts, round leather belts, loom leathers, mill strap- 
ping, leather aprons, etc.—E. . Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


132. Houghton on Sizing Products—Thirty-two pages 
of valuable information on sizing of cotton warps 
and yarns. Gives detailed information on how to 
conduct sizing tests and contains tables for recording 
results. It describes the requirements of different 
types of yarns and gives actual formulas for pro- 
ducing desired finish E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 
W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
an entirely new type of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates oil drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


135. The Pick Method of Weaver Wage Payment— 
A manual of practical information describing meth- 
ods to be followed in using Pick Counters; suggested 
forms, and tables included. Durant Manufacturing 
Co., 1932 No. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH.—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


140. Textile Machinery—Improvements in Design 
and Methods of Lubrication. A discussion of the 
problem of lubrication of textile equipment covering 
operating conditions and factors affecting and affected 
by lubrication. Card Room Operations, Twisting and 
Spinning Machines, Silk Throwing, Looms, Knitting 
Machines, etc., covered. Available in copy of June 
1934 issue of ‘‘Lubrication.’’ The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


i41—V-Beilt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheave list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 


143. Winders and Winding—Describing the vari- 
ous processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen 
and silk yarn and illustrating and describing the 
different types of Universal winders and the various 
attachments to suit the particular winding require- 
ments of the various branches of the textile indus- 
7. Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston. 

ass. 


147, Let’s “€AN’"’ The Oil Can—describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings for life, and for higher speeds 
and temperatures single seal ball bearings which have 
to be lubricated only from one to three years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol. Conn. 


148. Leather Packing—.28 page booklet giving time- 
ly hints on the proper selection and installation of 
leather packings, the various types available, sizes 
and prices. Alexander Brothers, Inc., 406 N. Third 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


150. Engineering Data Book on Mechanical Rubber 
Goods—21 pages of useful information and engineer- 
ing data, designed to simplify the selection of belt- 
ing, hose and other mechanical rubber goods for in- 
dustrial service, including a review of belting requi- 
sites for a wide variety of uses as well as helpful 
tips on installation procedure. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Mechanical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


152—Piant Checkup List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


154—Johnsen Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


155. Link-Belt Catalog 1274 on the P.!.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control 
— Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Illinois. 
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lion to seventy-five million dollars. Two remedies 
are available to prevent damage to cloth by mildew, 
that is keeping the environment unsuitable for the 
growth of the fungi and the use of antiseptics that 
are capable of destroying the fungi. As the first 
is an impractical method which would require the 
refrigeration of warehouses where cloth is stored, or 
some similar arrangement, the second, that of using 
antiseptics, is used to advantage. Dr. Lenher then 
went into a discussion of the various processes used 
to prevent mildew and gave an explanation of the 
practical uses of some chemical products (antisep- 
tics) manufactured by his company for this purpose. 
These include Shirlan (salicylanilide) and products 
based on it—Shirlan Extra, Shirlan D, and Shirlan 
A—which are readily applicable to textile materials 
at any manufacturing stage, and which meet a wide 
variety of requirements. 

He next explained waterproofing as carried out 
with Aridex WP, a stable wax emulsion developed by 
his company. This chemical is suitable for treating 
silk, viscose rayon, cellulose acetate, linen, wool, cot- 
ton, and grass textiles. It was also explained that 
it does not color the fabric nor impart an odor to it. 
One example was given where automobile top fab- 
rics that had been treated with Aridex WP had with- 
stood weathering for four months without any ma- 
terial decrease in water-repellency. 

When Dr. Lenher had finished speaking, evidence 
of interest was shown by the number of questions 
put to him by members of the association. 


The Sanforizing Process 


W. L. Johnson of the American Moistening Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., next gave a short paper ex- 
plaining the “Amco Dampner”. This device, for use 
as a preliminary process in Sanforizing, gives an 
evenly distributed application of water vapor and 
operates entirely on water pressure. Mr. Johnson 
also stated that it is desirable to have a pressure re- 
ducing valve with the dampner and that some manu- 
facturers find it desirable to install a small inde- 
pendent pump for operating it. 

The concluding address was by H. D. Clayton, 
superintendent of Cluett, Peabody and Company, 
Waterford, N. Y., who spoke on “The Sanforizing 
Process” and illustrated his address by the use of 
lantern slides. Mr. Clayton carried the entire pro- 
cess of Sanforizing out in his talk. 


Election of Officers 


The officers for the ensuing year were elected 


and committees were appointed. 

C. A. Jones, dean of A. French Textile School, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, was re-elected chair- 
man. H. W. Ormand, superintendent of the Thomaston 
(Ga.) Bleachery, was named vice-chairman; Robert H. Har- 
ris, dyer for the Spalding Knitting Mill, Griffin, Georgia, 
was made secretary succeeding W. Fred Crayton of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Columbus, Georgia, who was 
made treasurer. Charles B. Ordway, professor of dyeing at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, was 
elected councilor. The sectional committee consists of M. T. 
Johnson, Hillside Plant of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Geor- 
gia: R. A. Field, Jr., Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills; H. H. 
Field, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Georgia; and Sam- 
uel L. Clement, Monsanto Chemical Works, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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4 = TERMACO Roving Bobbin Cleaner will save you 
money in many ways. The efhciency and speed of the ma- 
chine (cleans 3,000 to 3,300 bobbins an hour) are so great 
that the savings in labor alone are sufhcient to pay for it— 


in many mills within a year. 


ROVING WASTE. Some mills have reduced 


their roving waste as much as 40° or 50% 
since installing THE TERMACO. 


LABOR SAVING. The saving in labor comes 
from the transfer of work requiring no skill 
to the machine, and the more efficient use of 
skilled labor freed from time - consuming 
routine. 


WASTE REW ORKING. TERMACO reworks the 


waste as it cleans the bobbins. 


CUT BOBBINS. The bobbins cut by hand- 
cleaning can be run through the machine, the 
splinters brushed off; then given a coat of 
thick shellac, they are usually good for con- 
tinued use. Some mills have saved thousands 
of dollars through reclaiming cut bobbins in 
this manner. 


Let us make an investigation and report of 
what THE TERMACO will do in your mill. Write us 
now. There will be no obligation. 


te TERMACO 


BOBBIN 5 OS a oe 





ROVING 





THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. LutHer Pituinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Wm. T. Tatuam, Ltp., Rochdale, England, European Makers 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... @350)2° 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book Neo. 125— 


showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Link-Belt Co., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floers—Mapile Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 

161. Fence—How to Choose It—Hew te Use it— 
book explains in detail how to chose a fence, deter- 
mine values and prevent costly mistakes. Cyclone 
Fence Co., Dept. 4211, Waukegan, 


163. Roto. Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
95 South St., Boston, Mass. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing this rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


165. New Departure Speed Power Unit—Bulletin 
giving details of this compact, self-contained driver 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
the wrist. New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 


166. Better Cones The World Over—Bulletin de- 
ascribing the Universal No. 50 Winder for silk and 
rayon. Universal Winding Company, 95 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


168—The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


169. Tube-Tex High Speed Steamer and F inisher— 
Describing these new steaming and finishing machines 
for tubular knitted fabrics, which handle cotton, 
rayons, woolens and mixtures at speeds up to 45 yds. 
per minute, being unique in that patterns, designs 
and stripes are furnished straight and free from any 


distortions. H. . Butterworth Sons Co., York 
and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
170. Gates Textile Accessories—Showing the in- 


creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card 
bands and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


173. Over the Rough Spots—28 page booklet de- 
scribing Stonhard resurfacer for repairing and resur- 
facing concrete, wood, brick and composition floor. 
making permanent repairs to badly worn surfaces. 
a Company, 401 North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


174. Robertson Chain Link Fencing—giving details 
and specifications of Robertson chain link fencing, 
providing efficient and low cost protection for mill 
property. W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron Co., Elm 
& Second Sts.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many Sonoco products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolis, etc. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C 


177. New Advances in Loom Equipment—12-page 

booklet describing discoveries and advances which 

loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 

these discoveries down to the present time—non- 

technical, informative, amply illustrated. Emmons 
Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


179. Improved Airplane Propeller Exhaust Fans and 


Ventilating Equipment—u 40-page catalog showing 
the important factors to be considered in a propeller 
type fan to secure the greatest efficiency, with data 
and tables showing fan capacity and details of each 
type and size of fan and views of typical installa- 
tions. Propellair, Inc., Springfleld, Ohio. 


180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn; WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about its method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 930 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


181. Eagle Penetration Roil—Ilustrated pamphlet 
showing the advantages of the new Eagle Pene‘ra- 
tion Roll, made to fit in any type or model slasher 
size box, with complete description and suggestions 
for installation. Eagle Iron Works, Greenville, 8S. C. 


182. M. & M. Hooks and Levers—TDlustrated pam- 
phlet descriptive of the M. & M. Hook and Lever. 
the latest improvement in weight levers. Llustra- 
tions show the construction of the lever and the im- 
portance of proper weighting of the top roll is 
stressed. M. & M. Textile Lever Co., P. O. Box 
1552. Greenville, S. C. 


183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides through the vari- 
ous processes to the final tests, also showing illus- 
trations of belts with unusually long service lives. 
a! A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry St., New York, 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, gaid to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish that Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F-7 Feeder SBulletin—Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders iu 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell] Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass. 


187. The Wildman Single Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
ta = Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, a. 


188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines wil) 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ml. 


189. Walker Steel Products—Eight page illustrated 
catalog descriptive of the Walker method of quickly, 
checking the efficiency of machinery. The improved 
one-unit switch case and pedestal for above or below 
floor installation, is discussed in a practical manner. 
— Electrical Co., 526 Means St., N.W., Atlanta, 

a. 


190. Warp Conditioning Units for Synthetic Yarn 
Slasher—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Paterson. N. J. 


i9!. The Bahnson WHumiduct—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. 
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192. Wood Tanks for Every Purpose—100 page i}- 
lustrated catalog showing the advantages and lasting 
qualities of wooden tanks. Kubber-lined tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are illustrated 
and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stander Tank Co., 
Ammen Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


193. Short Cuts to Power Transmission—72 page 
illustrated booklet containing all information needed 
in solving any ordinary belt transmission problem, 
informative material on belt joints and transmission 
practice and a quantity of useful tables and data. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington St., Chi- 
cago, 

194. Accurately Checking Spindle Speed—A three 
page booklet describing the Strobotac, a tachomete: 
operating on an entirely new principle for observing 
and measuring spindle speeds anywhere between 600 
and 14,000 rpm. General Radio Co., 30 State St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


195. Never Buy Sponges in the Rain—Booklet out 
lining the importance of knowing the percentage of 
moisture in a given textile in the buying and selling 
of the same and in connection with the working of 
textile fibres in the process of manufacturing the 

ds, also showing different types of conditioning 
ovens for determining moisture content. Emerson 
Apparatus Co., 174 Tremont St., Melrose, Mass. 


196. Economy of Diesel Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030, 44 pages, illustrated, giving advantages of 
diesel power in industrial plants. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, Il. 


197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fence—A folder 
telling about Bethanized Wire and explaining its 
advantages for mill and factory protection. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane 8t., Balti- 
more, 

198. The Perfect Loom Let-Off—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-off and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. 

. Arctic ntex A and T—A 57 page booklet 
Pr gy Hing operations in which Arctic 
Syntex, the newest fatty acid derivative, can be 
used. It contains many useful diagrams as well 
as the history of its development. It explains fully 
the unique and varied uses of Arctic Syntex_ in 
processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City. 
New Jersey. 


200. New American Speed Set Gear Construction 
Numbering Machines—10 page illustrated booklet giv- 
ing full information and details on special number- 
ing machines designed for cotton, woolen, hosiery, 
knit goods and finishers of textile goods and others. 
If your tags, tickets and labels use style, piece, case 
and lot numbers, yardage length, etc., these new 
machines will solve your numbering problem. Amer 
ican Numbering Machine Co., Shepherd and Atlantic 
Aves., Brooklyn, N. 


201. How To Run a Lathe—160 page book on the 


care and operation of a lathe Contains accurate 
descriptions of lathe practice and shot hints. 300 
illustrations show all types of lathe work, including 


manufacturing operations and use of special attach- 


ments for particular jobs. Very helpful to textile 
machinists. South Bend Lathe Works, 425 East 
Madison - 8t., South Bend, Ind. 

202. 9-inch ‘‘Workshop’’ Lathe Booklet—32 pages 
containing valuable information to the manufacturer. 
Shows applications which can be made on this smal! 
lathe in manufacturing. Over 60 illustrations give 
examples of handling many types of jobs. South 
Bend Lathe Works, 425 East Madison St., South 
Bend, Ind. 

203. The Last Word in Lubrication—lIllustrated 
circular describing the modern OPTO-MATIC and 


DRIP-DROP Oilers. These modern lubricators are 
providing dependable service with definite economies 
in operation and maintenance in thousands of instal- 
lations. Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Dept. G, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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on the versatile AUTOMATIC DOUBLE BUTT TUCK 
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in modern underwear design... 
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lighter yarns than ever before. 
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The STANDARD 80-W SHOG MACHINE 
isin a class by itself. There is no other machine 
on the market that offers so many new pattern 
possibilities and such a wide variety of un- 
usual designs in the knitting of fine gauge 


men’s half hose. The merchandise it produces 






366 BROADWAY, 


STANDARD-TRUMP 


BROS. MACHINE CO., INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





will not only carry your staple business into 
new and larger fields, it will create valuable 
prestige for your mill. There are rich rewards 
in store for manufacturers who realize its 
advantages . . . and use them to build and 
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By William T. Leggis 


Part Two—Continued from the January Issue 


(This continues and concludes the discussion of 
how the laboratory may aid the manufacturing de- 
partments in the knitting mill, the first part of which 
appeared on page 93 of the January issue.—THE Ebp- 
ITOR.) 


‘| th DYER has so many materials to work with 
that the chance of trouble is great, unless rigid 
control is maintained over all materials. Proper 

co-operation between the dyer and the laboratory can 

do much to minimize dyehouse troubles. Let us re- 
view the many materials the dyer has to work with 
and the part the laboratory plays in their control. 

1. Dyeing Machines: A thorough knowledge of 
the material out of which the dyeing machine is made, 
particularly the lining, is of utmost importance. The 
effect of the machine upon the dyestuffs used, the 
ability of the machine to withstand corrosion, best 
method of cleaning, suitability for bleaching—all 
should be determined by the plant chemist. Calibra- 
tion of the volume of all the machines is important 
in that it enables maximum loads to be run safely. 

2. Water Supply: By far the greatest amount of 
material used in the dyehouse is water, and it is sur- 
prising how little attention is paid to it in many mills. 
The chemist should have a complete knowledge of the 
water supply. If it is from a city main supply, the 
complete record and analysis of the water can be had 
from the city water department. However, if the 
water is drawn from some small stream or pond, and 
reports are not available as to the composition of the 
water supply, it is always advisable to check up on it. 
The most important determination of the water sup- 
ply for textile processes is total hardness. A convenient 
method to make this determination is given in “Ana- 
lytical Methods for a Textile Laboratory,” by Walter 
Scott, as follows: 


“The following solutions are made up: 


In N/250 calcium chloride: .2 gram C. P. ealeium 
carbonate are accurately weighed in an evaporating 
dish and dissolved in diluted C. P. hydrochloric acid. 
Evaporate to dryness on steam bath, redissolve in 
water and repeat evaporation three times. Dissolve 
final residue in distilled water and dilute exactly to 
1000 ce. 

2. N/250 soap solution: 30 grams of olive oil soap 
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are dissolved in 400 cc. hot water. Add 50 ce. Hex- 
alin. Dilute to 500 cc. An aliquot part of 25 cc. of 
this solution, diluted to 200 cc., prepares approxi- 
mately N/250 soap solution. This solution is stand- 
ardized against the N/250 calcium chloride by taking 
10 ce. of calcium chloride solution in an eight-ounce 
glass-stoppered bottle and diluted to 50 cc. with dis- 
tilled water. Soap solution is added 14 cc. at a time, 
shaking well after each addition. When a permanent 
lather is formed which lasts for five minutes, the end 
point has been reached. The water to be tested for 
hardness is titrated in the same manner with the 
standardized soap solution until a permanent lather is 
formed. A 50 cc. sample is used. Each cc. of N/250 
soap solution required equals four parts per million 
of hardness, expressed as calcium carbonate. Seven- 
teen parts per million of hardness equals approxi- 
mately one grain hardness. If the water supply con- 
tains over 1144 grains of hardness, serious considera- 
tion should be given to methods of softening the water 


supply.” 


The difficulties and troubles arising from the use 
of hard water are too well known to dyers compelled 
to use untreated, unsoftened water. Dull shades, spot- 
ted dye lots, whites covered with limed soap spots, 
excessive use of soap, are all direct results of using 
hard water. True, excessive soap in the boil-off bath 
will prevent precipitation of limed soaps, but these 
will precipitate when dilution occurs in rinsing. Num- 
erous preparations are available to prevent the pre- 
cipitation of limed soaps, and should be thoroughly 
investigated. Calcium pyrophosphate is one of these 
products. This material has the property of combin- 
ing with the various elements in the water which 
cause hardness, to form a water-soluble product and 
thus prevent precipitation of limed soaps. 


If hardness is not too great, the use of a material 
such as this in conjunction with all wet operations 
using soap will prevent limed soaps. In the bleach 
bath, the presence of hard water is disastrous. The 
sodium silicate commonly used in peroxide bleaching 
is precipitated by the calcium and magnesium in the 
hard water, carrying down with it combinations of 
limed soaps and limed silicates. The formation of a 
grayish gum in the bleach bath is a good indication of 
hard water. Here again, in this operation, the incor- 
poration of a material to prevent the precipitation of 
limed soaps and silicates is very advantageous. Pos- 


sibly, incorporation in the bleach bath alone, or in a 
bleach bath and the first rinse, will take care of spot- 
Experimentation will show 


ting due to hard water. 
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just in which operations the use of the material is 
necessary. 


Occasionally, the water supply has considerable 
rust, either due to the city mains, or to the plant 
piping. The presence of this material is deleterious 
to silk fabrics. Iron slowly attacks silk fabrics and 
causes decreasing strength. Presence of rust in the 
bleach bath is very objectionable. Nothing is more 
unsightly on a pure bleached white than reddish rust 
stains. If the water supply contains rust, the water 
should be filtered by some means or other. A large 
filter can be installed for the entire water supply, or 
each water outlet can be fixed with a fine wire mesh 
filtering device to catch any rust entrained in the 
water supply. In an emergency, a make-shift filter 
ean be had by tying several thicknesses of muslin 
over the water inlet to each machine. This method 
will catch a good deal of the solids in the water sup- 
ply, including rust, but is only make-shift and tem- 
porary, and is no positive cure for the troubles due 
to rust. The ideal system is to have a zeolite water- 
softening device which will soften the water and filter 
out all solids at the same time. 


3. Dyestuff Standardization and Control: Dye- 
stuffs should always be under constant control. It is 
true that dyestuff manufacturers standardize their 
products carefully, but there is always the possibility 
of error. New shipments of dyestuffs should be care- 
fully checked against old and against standard. The 
dyer will then be able to control more closely his form- 
ulae, and not have to go through the costly procedure 
of correcting a dye lot when a dyestuff “goes wrong’’. 
It is not unheard of to have the wrong dyestuff labeled 
and shipped by mistake. The detection of this error 
before the dyestuff reaches the dyehouse is of obvious 
importance. 


Laboratory dyeings should be made under condi- 
tions approximating those in the dyeing machine—if 
a Monel metal machine, Monel beakers should be used; 
or if these are not available, and glassware must be 
used, dyeing should be made in the presence of strips 
of Monel metal. The various stainless steels and nickel 
alloys used in dyeing machines all have different ef- 
fects on dyestuffs, and it is important that this fact 
is not overlooked when making laboratory dyeings. 
Ratio of water to silk, concentration of salt, concen- 
tration of dyeing assistants—all should be carefully 
observed. New sample dyestuffs should continually 
be checked and compared to those being used with a 
view of substitution if the money value is greater, 
and all the desirable properties of good color fastness 
to washing and light are present. 

An important test for dyestuffs overlooked by 
many is the effect of sulphur dioxide. Hosiery is 
usually washed after each wearing and hung in a 
warm place to dry quickly. Very often they are hung 
near a coal stove or an oil stove. The sulphur in coal 
and more so in fuel oils, burns to form sulphur diox- 
ide in sufficient quantities to affect the shade of cer- 
tain dyestuffs. The sulpho-cyanine blacks are the 
worst offenders, turning to red in the presence of 
sulphur dioxide. A stocking dyed with a black of this 
type, dried in the presence of sulphur dioxide, or near 
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a coal or oil fire, will dry up with large reddish-brown 
streaks. These streaks can be removed by rinsing 
in dilute luke-warm soap and ammonia. 

The effect of hot pressing and moisture content 
of dyed fabrics should be carefully observed. It is 
preferable for colors used in hosiery to return to their 
normal shade rapidly after being pressed, in order 
that the dyer can be certain that his sample will not 
change appreciably after he has looked at it and added 
dyestuffs to bring it to the proper shade. A conven- 
ient method of conditioning samples after pressing 
is to steam them slightly immediately after pressing. 
This operation will bring the colors to as normal a 
condition as possible, and the dyer can feel sure that 
little further change will occur. 

Sulfonated oils should be carefully analyzed for 
money value, fat content, organically combined sul- 
phur trioxide, alkalinity, free fatty acids, and pH of 
solutions at concentration used in the dyehouse. In 
order to get uniform dyeing results, the pH of the 
dyebath must be uniformly controlled. 

The various sulfonated oils used as dye assistants 
must be uniform in order to have formulae work out 
accurately. Different brands of sulfonated oils can 
vary considerably in pH, and it is unadvisable to 
change from one brand to another unless the results 
produced by it are first determined accurately in the 
laboratory. 

OO ® —— 
Phi Psi to Hold National 


Convention in Charlotte 

The annual convention of Phi Psi, the interna- 
tional textile fraternity, will be held at the Hote! 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, March 27, 28 and 29. This is the na- 
tional convention, and between 150 and 200 dele- 
gates from all parts of the textile manufacturing 
area, North and South, will attend. 

Registration of delegates and getting acquainted 
will constitute the features of the first day, while 
Saturday, March 28, will constitute the day of the 
main events. 

Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., of the Ciba Company, 
Charlotte, is general chairman of the local ar- 
rangements committee. J. C. Killheffer is in charge 
of entertainment; T. W. Church will handle 
finances, and F. W. Warrington publicity. 

Both active chapter members from the textile 
schools throughout the country, and alumni and 
honorary members, will constitute the attendance. 


Pottstown Plan? Sold at Auction 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Pottstown plant of 
the Ajax Hosiery Co. was sold at public auction 
by Samuel T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers, on Jan- 
uary 30. The equipment consisted of 24 full-fash- 
ioned machines of which 18 were leggers and 6 
footers, all 45-gauge, high-speed Reading machines 
equipped to produce lace,. mesh and ringless ho- 
siery. The Ajax Hosiery Co. announced at the time 
that the sale did not mean it was going out of 
business or that it was going to discontinue the 
manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery. The con- 
cern continues to manufacture at its other plant, 
located near Phoenixville, Pa. Most of the equip- 
ment and the real estate was purchased by Samuel 
Burd, formerly of the Burd Buying Syndicate, who 
is also connected with the Lycoming Hosiery Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

He will operate the Ajax machinery under the 
name of the Stowe Hosiery Mills, which will have 
14 leggers and 4 footers. The plant and equipment 
brought a total of $108,000, full-fashioned machines 
realizing from $2,850 each to $4,500 each. Paul E. 
Sutro, of E. Sutro & Son, of York, Pa., bought the 
remainder of the equipment. 
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EDUCTION of sewing costs is more : 
than just so many dollars and cents to i 

be credited to the production department 
—IT’S A SALES TOOL for you to use in 
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UNION SPECIAL this. We know they have been successful be- 


cause they keep coming back for more new 
Ges BE ee OF O machines to help them serve their growing 
400.N. Franklin St. | Chicago, III. markets. This is why Union Special is con- 
tinually striving to give you better and 
faster machines. If you are not thoroughly 
informed about latest Union Special de- 
velopments, let us know at once. 
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Loops on Inside Selvage of French Heel— 
How to Prevent Them 


Recently a knitting mill superintendent submitted 
samples of fabric made on a full-fashioned legger, call- 
ing attention to loops formed on the inside selvage of 
the French heel. He stated that this problem showed 
up only on the one machine, and had been prevalent 
ever since the machine was erected. The samples were 
submitted to three other mill men for comment, and 
their discussions of the problem are hereto appended: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing to discuss the problem of loops in- 
side the selvage of French heel of a full-fashioned 
stocking, of which you sent samples to me. The sam- 
ples show an irregular stitch or thread control of 
splicing yarn on the inside selvage of the French 
heel, resulting in long loops or distorted stitches. 
I believe the trouble is due to an improper adjust- 
ment of the needle and sinker action. The approach 
or, we might say, meeting point of sinker and needi2 
is very important in the satisfactory control of these 
selvage loops. This point, which for want of better 
description we might call “happy meeting”, is well 
known to any well trained machine adjuster, al- 
though easily overlooked through lack of careful 
check-up. It is thoroughly possible that the trouble 
can be overcome by a slight variation of needle bar 
“press” either forward or backward, which will bring 
about the correct relationship of meeting of sinker 
and needle and loop control. I would suggest that 
experiments be carried out in this way on one head 
of the machine. If these adjustments do. not remedy 
the trouble, then the next move is to check up on the 
slurcock and catch bar action, particularly:the catch 
bar, to see that the sinker action is harmonizing with 
the needle action. 

There is also some evidence that the trouble may 
be due to carrier action being slightly out of con- 
trol, causing the splicing yarn to be thrown over 
one needle too far at times. However, this trouble 
usually results in needle breakage, which calls for 
immediate and careful adjustment. I therefore feel 
that the trouble can be looked for and remedied by 
proper adjustment of the needle bar and catch bar 
action. 

The foregoing has been written on the assump- 
tion that the entire machine is giving trouble similar 
to that shown in the sample submitted, and I have 
commented on that basis. If, however, only a part 
of the heads are showing the trouble it may be found 
that proper adjustment of individual heads and in- 
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dividual yarn guides may correct the trouble. 

I note that the inquirer, probably for reasons 
best known to himself, is using rayon high splicing 
along with the main boot rayon thread. I feel that 
he would produce more satisfactory knitting and 
have better loop control if he would use cotton yarn 
for the high splicing. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6419 
aealiai > we 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I note that your inquirer is having trouble with 
loops in the inside of selvages in the splicing on one 
of his full-fashioned legging machines. There are 
many things that can be done to overcome this, and 
it is only by trying out each and every one of these 
adjustments that he will eventually find what caused 
the trouble. 

First of all, it is necessary to use split dividers 
for the inside selvage of the splicing as the use of 
plain dividers will throw loops, especially when mak- 
ing so-called curved heels. 

The frictions should be checked to see that they 
are properly adjusted and are not rebounding. Too 
loose or too tight a friction will cause this trouble. 

A check should be made on the snapper rod ad- 
justment as sometimes the snappers are set too high 
or too low; also check the snapper cam with a gauge 
to see if it is properly set. Too much press on the 


presser cam will also cause loops and a check should 
be made on the press to see if this machine is press- 
ing too hard. 

Sometimes by adjusting the catch bar so that the 
catch bar is on a little harder will stop making these 
loops. 


The selvage bit on the needle bar cam can 
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also be raised and by doing this, loops in the selvage 
may be prevented. A thorough check should be made 
with a gauge on all the cams to make sure that the 
cams are set right, as sometimes certain cams being 
set wrong will cause this trouble. In making this 
check, be sure that the stitch cam, all needle bar, 
presser and catch bar cams are set according to the 
gauge as outlined by the manufacturer of the ma- 
chine. 

A check should be made on the rocker cams to see 
that they are set properly. It may be that filing off 
the corner of the rocker roller cams, so that the rocker 
roller will leave the cam with an easier motion, will 
help overeome the trouble. 

It is quite possible that the material that the con- 
tributor is using for splicing is too soft and has a 
tendency to fly easily and therefore I would suggest 
that he try putting on heavier tension rings on the 
tension wires. If he is using brass rings, he can use 
two rings instead of one. Put needle oil on the felt 
pads in the tension cups, as this will help to keep the 
material used for splicing firm and usually helps in 


getting better selvages. It might also be well for ; 


the contributor to check the coulier motion and see if 
the coulier motion is causing the carrier to go across 
the sinker head with a jerky motion. 

He should also see if the slurcocks are worn, as 
sometimes worn slurcocks cause bad selvages as well 
as cuts and holes in the fabric. 

The play in the sinker heads should be checked as 
too much play causes the sinkers to fly back during 
the rocking motion in the splicing. Putting on too 
much rocker will also cause sinkers to fly back and 
give bad selvages. 

When only one machine in a mill produces bad sel- 
vages, it certainly means that at some point on that 
machine the setting is not proper and therefore the 
only thing one can do is to check every point that 
would improve the selvages, and it is a rare case in- 
deed that in making this check one does not find the 
wrong adjustment at some point, and readjusting this 
point will usually stop the trouble. A good method in 
trying to find trouble of this kind is to take a machine 
that is making good selvages and compare every point 
with the machine making poor selvages. 

Usually in doing this one will find that at some 
point there is a difference in the setting of the two 
machines, and by re-setting the machine that is mak- 
ing poor work so that it is set like the one making 
good work, the trouble will be over. 

C. H. BAXTER 
+ --- ~~) — ---—- 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I have examined the French heels you submitted 
showing the irregular inside selvage in the tapered 
high heel caused by the thread looping over the 
wrong needle. 

There are several contributing causes to a de- 
fect of this kind which I might mention. First, car- 
riers bent too low, running too close to sinker head. 
Second, too much press on the needle. Third, catch 
bar too far to the front, advancing the sinkers too 
far. Fourth, wrong adjustment or wrong timing of 
snappers. 
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A close examination of the fabric in the ankle, 
high heel, and heel tab, shows an irregular or unbal- 
anced stitch structure. In one of the heel tabs there 
is a long loop caused by the needle not casting off 
properly which indicates the needles are set too high 
or the knocking-over bits are set too low. 

The general appearance of all the fabric indi- 
cates that all the stitch forming parts should be 
thoroughly checked and properly gauged to form 2 
more perfect stitch. 
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RIBBERS--Article 5 


Notes on Their Operation and Adjustment 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the fifth of a series 
of articles discussing the operation and adjust- 
ment of the parts of rib machines. The first 
article in the series appeared on page 102 of the 
November issue, the second article on page 96 of 
the December issue, the third on page 99 of the 
January issue, and the fourth on page 155 of 
the February issue.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 
The Bed 


Some types of ribbers, due to their manner of con- 
struction, are practically immune to worn bed troubles 
if the small item of correct lubrication is not over- 
looked. Worn gear rings on the same machines are al- 
most unheard of. On most makes of ribbers, worn 
gear rings and worn beds go hand-in-hand; as a rule 
the gear rings show more wear than the beds, the rea- 
son for this is of course obvious. Much depends on 
the bed of a ribber, regardless of make, since it serves 
as a foundation for the upper half of the machine, and 
it behooves the rib fixer to keep this foundation—the 
bed—in first-class condition. 

Worn beds can be repaired, provided the mill is 
equipped with a first-class machine shop; if these fa- 
cilities are not at hand any attempts at repairing 
worn beds will turn out to be what we Americans call 
a flop. Fortunately, worn beds are the exception and 
not the rule, and in most cases a new gear ring can 
be fitted into a slightly worn bed without too much 
trouble. As a rule, new gear rings will be on the 
large side; no doubt the machine builders make them 
so intentionally. This makes it possible to cut down 
a new ring so it will fit perfectly into an old bed pro- 
vided of course that the bed is true. In the event that 
the bed is slightly out of round it can be trued up to 
fit the new gear ring. 

From a purely mechanical standpoint, the rib fixer 
must concentrate on how to prevent beds from becom- 
ing worn, rather than trying to find ways and means 
of repairing them when they get in bad shape. 

Now, an experienced rib machine fixer no doubt is 
willing to agree that correct lubrication will play an 
important part toward keeping beds in good shape, 
but, would he be willing to admit that improper ad- 
justment or carelessness on his part can cause a bed 


to wear out prematurely? Perhaps he is willing to 
admit that setting the gear ring clamps too tight or 
allowing the machine to run with the gear ring clamps 
too loose will affect the life of the bed. We all know 
from experience what hardened oil and grit in the bed 
will do and also know what happens when a few 
broken needle butts or other particles of metal become 
lodged between the gear ring and bed. And suppos- 
ing that we set a bob pin too close so that we hear a 
constant thump, thump at every revolution of the 
gear ring—will that help the ring and bed? 

Before leaving the bed, I shall relate an incident 
of gear ring and bed abuse caused by improper ad- 
justments. Note the word improper and keep it in 
mind. Our boss didn’t use a mild word like that; he 
was of the old school of “Give ’em hell and make ’em 
like it’’. 

We had a battery of machines running on two- 
color striped goods in all-mercerized ingrain and some 
with resist stripes for dip-dyed numbers. We sudden- 
ly had to change about half of our machines to rayon- 
plaited goods with resist stripes, and of course ran 
into many minor troubles, such as mis-plaiting, cut- 
ting, drop stitches, fuzzy fabric and other troubles 
which arise in making plaited goods. One of our ma- 
chines simply would not behave. It was impossible to 
get the dial set centrally with the cylinder needles. It 
looked like a case of a bent dial shaft, so we put in a 
new shaft, but still no results. 

It was an old machine and the gear ring had a lit- 
tle play; however, it seemed to be in as good shape as 
some of our other machines. 

We were debating on what to try next when my 
partner said, “The boss is over yonder; let’s call him 
over here and get some advice from him.” Well, he 
came, listened to what we had to say, and at the same 
Lime he was looking at our offending ribber. He im- — 
niediately let loose with his everlasting questions, and, 
brother, he could ask ’em and if you couldn’t furnish 
the answers, he could. 

The first pop out of the box he asked, “Why are 
the three springs on this shear rod plunger? I see 
all your other machines have but one spring.” 

“Well, the shears on this machine would not close 
as they should so we added the extra springs some- 
time ago, and it’s working O. K. now”. 

He then turned the machine until the yarn fingers 
came in contact with the changer cam and called our 
attention to the changer cam being set in so deep that 
it was putting excessive pressure against the finger 
bracket. He next asked, “How long has this changer 
cam been on this machi1e? It looks like a new cam’’. 

“Oh, we put it on several weeks ago. The old 
cam was worn so bad that it could not be re-faced”’. 

“Do these cams wear out so fast on your other ma- 
chines?” 

“No, sir’. 

“Well, then, isn’t it reasonable to assume that there 
must be a good reason why this cam is wearing out 
so fast? Surely this worn cam points to some partic- 
ular trouble, does it not?” 

“Yes, but what we want to know is why this dial 
is out of center’’. 


“That’s exactly what I’m coming to. I may be 
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Machine-made means uniform alignment of grooves and beards. The groove of a 
Torrington Needle is aligned accurately with the beard—a detail that goes a long way 
toward eliminating dropped stitches, especially in the narrowing process. Machine- 
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Now, here’s a girl who knows good materials...and good tional strength and consistent uniformity are machine- 
knitting. She makes her choice in the matter of fabrics as made and can always be counted on to produce the kind 
good knitters the world over make their choice of needles — of results that makes a customer say—“I like the way this 
on quality. Time tested. Time proven. Torrington Needles fabric’s knitted!” There’s a type of Torrington Needle for 
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wrong, but I think your trouble is being caused by a 
worn gear ring and bed. The gear ring was worn 
some to begin with and your first mistake was in fail- 
ing to find out why you had to use three springs on 
the shear rod plunger to make the shears close. Three 
springs put an unnecessary load on the changer cam. 
Your second mistake was in failing to find out why 
the changer cam had to be set jam-up against the fin- 
gers. The changer cam should never be jammed tight 
against the fingers when they are down; the fingers 
should have a little play. 

“Too many springs on the shear rod plunger and 
an improper adjustment on the changer cam has 
forced the gear ring to one side, causing the bed to be 
worn so that it is no longer perfectly round, which 
leaves the dial out of center. You boys were on the 
right track. Take the bed to the machine shop fore- 
man and see that he gets a new gear ring with it. He 
knows exactly what to do. While you’re waiting, go 
over this yarn changer assembly and fix these shears’’. 

Our bed and gear ring came back from the shop 
as good as a new unit and we had the old ribber knock- 
ing about in no time. We should have known better; 
we simply failed to get to the bottom of our trouble. 
Our boss called it d carelessness and he was right. 





The Driving Mechanism 


Perhaps no other unit of a rib machine is neglect- 
ed quite as much as the driving mechanism. In many 
mills, regardless of the make of ribbers being used, 
we will often find idle pulley bearings worn, drive 
shafts and bearings needing attention and drive 
shaft pinions running with teeth as sharp as a pocket 
knife. None of these common ailments can be laid 
entirely to poor machine construction, however, there 
are some types of drives that could be improved so 
they would stand up better. The fact that they do 
not cause any serious trouble, such as excessive waste 
or needle breakage, is perhaps one reason why they 
are left to run until they virtually fall apart. One 
thing is certain, the rib fixer who permits the driving 
mechanism on his machines to get in bad shape and 
does nothing about it until they actually fall apart 
or until the boss calls his attention to it, will more 
than likely do the same thing with other parts of his 
machines. He simply keeps telling himself, ‘Why 
should I fool with things that are not giving me trou- 
ble?” His eyes see what’s wrong, his better judg- 
ment tells him something should be done about it, but 
his laziness, lack of interest, putting off until tomor- 
row because he’s “too busy” today, keep him from do- 
ing his duty. 

There are a few things that can be done to pre- 
vent drives from going to the scrap-heap prematurely. 
All oil holes should be kept free from lint and old 
gummy oil. The complete drive should be oiled at 
least twice each week with a good grade of fairly 
heavy oil. Oil which is generally used for needles, 
etc., is entirely too light; it lacks body and will not 
give a good oil film in a bearing. The person doing 
the oiling should make sure that it gets into the bear- 
ing where it can and will do some good. 

Very often we find ribbers standing idle for days 
at a time, still the idle pulleys run on and on and no- 
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body takes a minute’s time to remove a belt and thus 
Save unnecessary wear on pulleys, shaft and belt. Al- 
lowing any machine part to wear itself out while the 
machine is not actually in use is downright extrava- 
gance, to say the least. Belts being too tight also 
cause unnecessary wear on idle pulley and drive shaft 
bearings. Cleaning belts and applying a good grade 
of dressing will do less harm than excessive tighten- 
ing. Ribbers, when in good running order, turn free- 
ly; how often we find fixers shortening a belt when a 
machine suddenly slows down rather than trying to 
find out why it wouldn’t turn freely as it should! 
When belts are too tight, a slight case of needle break- 
age or a minor load-up may result in serious damage 
to the needles, cylinder, dial and other parts. 

There are other troubles which show up in con- 
nection with drive assemblies, depending on whether 
the machines have single speed or two-speed drives. 
Regardless of the type of drives, they need attention 
constantly and the.trouble is they don’t get it soon 
enough. 

Drive pinions give a great deal of service with 
normal usage and attention, but still ribbers are often 
permitted to run until the teeth on the drive pinions 
are worn out completely. It is only reasonable to ex- 
pect that a badly worn pinion will have a detrimental 
effect on the teeth in the gear ring. Here again it is 
up to the fixer to prevent rather than to cure. 


The Two-Speed Drive 


For making plain tubing and some types of ribbed 
goods, single speed drives are entirely satisfactory. 
In recent years, however, so many devices and attach- 
ments have been added to rib machines which cannot 
be operated successfully at high speeds. Having a 
two-speed drive makes it possible to slow the machine 
down to a moderate speed and thus avoid a great deal 
of trouble while the different attachments are in op- 
eration. When the danger line is passed, the machine 
can again be speeded up to its normal gait without in- 
viting trouble. The trouble with some rib fixers is 
that they do not keep the belt shifting mechanism 
properly adjusted and thereby lessen its value and 
usefulness. Instead of the belt being fully on the 
idle pulley when the machine is stopped, it will drag 
on the low speed pulley and thus not work in har- 
mony with the knock-off or stop motion and brake. 
Also, when shifting from low to high speed or vice 
versa, the belt will run half on each pulley, which 
means that the full effect of speed change is not be- 
ing utilized and the drive is being subjected to un- 
necessary abuse. 


The Take-up Device 


So, brother fixer, be fair to yourself, your ma- 
chines and your mill. Keep your drives tuned up, re- 
member that the two-speed drive was put on your ma- 
chines for a definite purpose and if you do not keep 
it properly tuned up you will not get the full benefit 
of it. If you have failed to do this part of your Job, 
start now; tomorrow may be too late. Today is your 
opportunity, tomorrow a better man may take your 
place. 

All rib machines, regardless of make, are equipped 
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with a set of take-up rolls, and the manner in which 
they operate is very much alike, some due to their de- 
sign giving more trouble than others. There are a 
number of things about any take-up device requiring 
a little attention. Much depends on how often the 
attention is given and how thoroughly it is done. 
First, we must keep in mind that the take-up device 
must work in harmony with the stop motion in case 
of press-offs, failure of the take-up rolls or take-up 
drive. Very often we find machines which keep on 
running after they press off until the needles become 
loaded up enough to cause the knock-off to stop them. 
Take-up belts being too long or jumping off of the 
take-up drive wheel bring on other troubles. Correct- 
ing all take-up device trouble promptly is but one way 
to help reduce waste, needle breakage and production 
losses. Excessive tension on the take-up rolls should 
be avoided; just enough tension to make the rolls 
climb and keep them from slipping is all that is 
necessary. All-rayon and rayon-plaited tops require 
a little more tension than mercerized or combed tops, 
yet machines are often changed from one type of goods 
to another and the roll adjustments are not altered. 
Changing from heavy to light yarn counts or vice 
versa calls for readjustment of roll tensions; if some- 
thing goes wrong, changes are made, if not, why mess 
with rolls? 

All take-up devices are arranged so that additional 
weight can be added over and above the actual weight 
of the take-up device. On some goods, additional 
weight is necessary; on others, it must be reduced. 
The fixer’s job is to know just how much weight he 
should have for the particular kind of goods he is 
making. There are no set rules. The necessary in- 
formation cannot be found in books; it takes horse 
sense and experience, and both should be well applied. 
Keeping the tension screws on both sides of the rolls 
adjusted so the fabric will come through the rolls 
evenly is important. It requires but a few minutes 
to check up and fix it, still this simple task is often 
neglected. 

And last, but not least, there is one other item in 
connection with the take-up device which needs watch- 
ing—correct lubrication. In most cases, an abundant 
supply of oil will be found on the take-up rolls—yes, 
right where we don’t want it, but there nevertheless. 
No one puts it there, you say, it drips off of the under 
side of the bed. Right you are—but the trouble is 
that no one wipes it away; it is left there for the tops 
to absorb so they can be thrown into waste. Oil- 
stained tops especially on ingrain numbers are a total 
loss to the mill. Correct lubrication of the take-up 
device or the whole machine for that matter will help 
reduce the amount of oil-stained tops. Remember 
that correct lubrication includes using the right kind 
of oil, putting the right amount in the right place and 
wiping up surplus oil. 

The rib fixer usually expects his machine operator 
to watch for oil-stained tops. The operator is too busy 
picking up press-offs or looking out of the window 
watching street cars and busses go by. So, in the 
end, the little job of reducing oil-stained tops falls on 
the boss and he seems to have certain days to come 
around and raise the devil about it. 
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Some years ago I happened to be within hearing 
distance while the boss was giving a rib operator 
down the country for not cleaning his machines thor- 
oughly. The operator was just a kid and took his 
medicine without a whimper. When the lecture was 
over, he said to the boss, “If I was you, I’d fire me,” 
and the boss smiled and said “I will—next time’’. 

R. B. ORR 
(To be continued) 
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More about Left-and Right-Twist Silk 


for Hosiery 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6386” 
with reference to left and right twist silk*, I find left 
twist to be of some advantage in the delivery from 
the cone. This is especially true in running high 
twist silk dry from the cone. 

Most cone silk is wound on the 5-turn traverse, 
that is to say, 214 revolutions of the cone while the 
traverse is traveling in one direction and 2% revolu- 
tions while the traverse is traveling in the opposite 
direction. The silk comes from the cone 21% times 
around the cone from top to bottom and 21% times 
around the cone from bottom to top. 

In the delivery from the cone each circle of the 
cone adds one turn of twist to left twist and takes 
away one turn on right twist. This will be about 21% 
turns to 27 inches from a full size, 7-ounce cone. As 
the cone gets smaller there will be 2% left turns from 
the delivery of the silk on a shorter section than 27 
inches; as the cone gets smaller the extra twist from 
the delivery increases and causes the tendency to bal- 
loon to increase. The ballooning tendency of right 
twist silk is away from the cone while the ballooning 
tendency of left twist silk is backward toward the 
cone. 

When the silk is standing idle any movement of 
left twist silk to kink will throw it toward the cone 
and the drag against the cone will tend to hold it in 
position. This tendency will prevent some press-offs 
due to the silk hanging under the bottom of the cone. 
There is an advantage in left twist in crowded moisten- 
ing boxes where two extra cones of silk have to be 
used for ringless attachments, because the ballooning 
range is smaller on left twist than on right twist. 

An interesting study of this question may be had 
by wrapping a narrow strip of paper around the finger 
or a pencil and pulling it off the end in the same man- 
ner as silk delivers from the cone. There should not 
be a noticeable difference in the texture of fabric knit 
from right and left twist silk when each delivers prop- 
erly from the cone. Where there is a tendency of the 
silk to kink or drop from the cone and hang and draw 
tension lines in the fabric, left twist will help this con- 
dition. 

Fabric knit from right and left twist silk dyed, 
will give off a slightly different light reflection when 
joined together, and should not be mixed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6388 





(*) The question referred to appeared on page 131 of the 
May issue of COTTON, and asked also for a discussion of the use 
of silk thread as a seaming yarn in full-fashioned. A complete 
answer to both inquiries appeared on page 120 of the June issue; 
and another on page 97 of the July issue—TuHe EDITOR. 
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Banner Fabric Machine 
with Fabriscope 

Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. 
I., manufacturers of the Banner ho- 
siery machines for 30 years, have an- 
nounced the Banner fabric machine, a 
striking feature of which is the num- 
ber of knitting heads and the ability to 
select needles in different groups for 
patterning purposes at each feed. The 
number of feeds ranges from 17 on the 
15-inch machine to 26 on the 23-inch 
machine. 

The problem of keeping all knitting 
heads feeding uniformly has been 
solved, it is explained by the manufac- 





Banner fabric machine with yarns on 


turer, through the invention of the 
Banner Fabriscope, a sensitive high- 
speed instrument to accurately meas- 
ure yarns, employing an adaptation of 
stroboscopic principles. 

The Fabriscope consists of two 
wheels having holes punched througn 
at equal distances through which, 
when the holes are in alignment, light 
passes. One, the master wheel, re- 
volves in a horizontal plane above the 
cylinder head and is driven at any de- 





Close-up of the knitting parts 


sired fixed speed by a positive drive. 
The holes are punched on the rim of 
the master wheel at right angles to 
the plane in which the wheel revolves. 
The other, the testing wheel, revolves 
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Right, illustrations of 
some of the fabrics 
oroduced on the Ban- 
ner fabric machine 


in a vertical plane and is yarn driven. 
The speed at which the yarn is being 
fed into the machine is shown at a 
glance by the relative alignment of 
holes in the testing and master wheels 
of the Fabriscope. The testing whee! 
is moved from feed to feed and is said 
to reflect the slightest variations in 
the speed at which the yarns are fed 
into the various knitting heads. The 
company states that the Fabriscope 
shows changes in the rate of feed be- 
fcre these appear as flaws in the fab- 
ric so it is possible to get a consistent- 
y perfect score on first quality cloth. 

At each knitting head micromatic 
adjustment is provided through an ec- 
centric control which raises or lowers 
the stitch cams to secure even feedin-z 
where the Fabriscope has shown that 











lllustrating principle of Fabriscope 


an adjustment is needed. The adjust 
ment is made with the Fabriscope in 
place at the knitting head and the 
Fabriscope indicates to the operator 
the exact moment at which the proper 
adjustment has been effected. 

The Banner fabric machine is 
equipped with latch needles, but the 
finished fabric upon examination, it is 
pointed out, does not show a typical 
latch needle stitch. A new method of 
stitch measuring is used, employing 
hoth the needles and the sinkers, so 
that the needles, by making a relative- 
ly short move in the cylinder slots, are 
able to form a symmetrical stitch. The 
machine builders state that the use of 
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lntch needles makes possible the large 
number of knitting heads because of 
Simple controlling mechanism and fur 
ther enables them to apply many of 
the engineering principles developed 
for Banner hosiery machines to the 
new Banner fabric machine. 

A compensator is provided at eac' 
knitting head which pulls the yarn off 
the cones and delivers it at the knit- 
ting point in the quantities desired 
This compensator is claimed to elimi 
nate uneven tensions from the cones 
and yarn guides and to lessen strain 
on the needles. It is self-adjusting so 
that it delivers only the desired quan- 
tities of yarn regardless of whether 
the machine is running with floats. 
tucks or plain fabric. Partly as a re 
sult of the uniform control of yarn 
tension at each knitting point, these 
machines are knitting yarns as fine as 
50 denier with the aid of the yarn com 
pensating device. 

AS pattern changes are. effected 
without changing jacks or adding 
wheels or other parts, it is said that a 
competent mechanic can stop the ma- 
chine, change both pattern and weight 
of fabric and resume knitting in 15 
minutes. Two of these machines will 
be in operation at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, in addition to the com 
pany’s hosiery machines. 


. -— = 
Spring Hosiery Card 


The regular edition of the 1936 
Spring Hosiery Card has been released 
to members of the Textile Color Card 
Association. Co-ordination notes are 
printed below each color explaining the 
correct relation of each hosiery tone to 
the dominant color tendencies in cos 
tumes, shoes and other accessories. 

—— 
New Bulletin 

Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville. 
Pa., have put out a new bulletin, T-4, 
on the methods for the fabrication of 
Lukens nickel-clad steel. It contains 
12 pages and is illustrated. 

— 
Republic Rubber Names Smith 

G. L. Smith was recently appointed 
assistant sales manager of The Repub 
lic Rubber Company, 
Ohio. Mr. Smith, who has been with 
the company thirteen years, has made 


Youngstown. 


an enviable record as salesman 
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70th Birthday Anniversaries 
for Ferdinand Thun and Henry 


Janssen 
The 70th birthday anniversaries of 


Ferdinand Thun and Henry Janssen, 
co-founders of the Wyomissing Indus- 
tries, Reading, Pa., constituted the oc- 
easion of a huge birthday celebration 
attended by 8,000 employees on 
Wednesday, February 12. The Wyo- 
missing Industries embrace the Textile 
Machine Works, the Narrow Fabrics 
Company, and the Berkshire Knitting 





Mr. Thun 


Mills, a tremendous development 
springing from the small machine shop 
opened by these men in Reading in 
1892. 

By a quirk of fate, Mr. Janssen and 
Mr. Thun, born in Barmen, Germany, 
within eight days of each other in 
1866, were not acquainted in the old 
country. Mr. Janssen came to Ameri- 
ca in 1888 and Mr. Thun in 1886. They 
met accidentally in New York City and 
formed a partnership for the manufac- 
ture of braiding machines, then made 
only in Germany, opening a small shop 
in Reading. In 1896, the partners de- 
cided to build a new shop, and chose 
for its location the present site of the 
Wyomissing Industries. During the 
years 1896 to 1900, the business in- 
creased consistently. A special ma- 
chine for a new brush braid was so 
well thought of by Harry Feder, of 
New York City, that he encouraged 
Mr. Thun and Mr. Janssen to manufac- 
ture the article, and accordingly, they 
set up a battery of braiders for the 
purpose. 

This led to the formation of the Nar 
row Fabrics Company, incorporated on 
January 2, 1900, the management of 
which was later taken over by H. M. 
Fry and the late Max Mittendorf, and 
indirectly to the incorporation of the 
Textile Machine Works, August 14, 
1900. In 1900, Mr. Thun and Mr. 
Janssen built the first “Reading” full- 
fashioned knitting machine. The Tex- 
tile Machine Works and the Narrow 
rabrics Company are now headed by 
Mr. Janssen. 

An experimental knitting department 
of the Textile Machine Works led to 
the establishment of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills on July 12, 1906. Mr. 





Mr. Janssen 
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Thun now heads this company, which 
is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
full-fashioned hosiery. 

Six years ago, Mr. Janssen and Mr. 
Thun founded the Wyomissing Poly- 
technic Institute, for training technical 
men, who work half time in their shops 
and spend alternating periods in class 
rooms. The two men and an associ- 
ate, Gustav Oberlaender, now retired, 
founded the new Reading Hospital. 
They gave land, $100,000 cash and art 
objects for Reading’s new Public Art 
Gallery and Museum, built a $450,000 
bridge over the Schuylkill River, and 
have been active in many other philan- 
thropies. Their benefactions have ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000. 

At the joint birthday celebration, 
deluxe editions of a 180-page volume, 
“Partners”, a pictorial history of their 
44-year partnership, were presented to 
Messrs. Thun and Janssen. The book, 
in photographs, sketches and text, re- 
cords step by step the development and 
progress of the Wyomissing Industries 
from 1892 to the present. There are 
more than 350 photographs. 

At the celebration, a group of em- 
ployees longest in the service of the 
Wyomissing plants escorted Mr. Thun 
and Mr. Janssen to the platform. Rep- 
resenting Textile Machine Works 
were: Peter Moos, who has been with 
the organization for 40 years, William 
Moyer, 38 years, and Alvin Brumbach. 
38 years. The representatives of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills were Herbert 
Potteiger and William Hinnershitz, 
both of whom are completing 31 years 
of service, and I. B. Whitman, with 
one year less. The Narrow Fabrics 
Company was represented by Carl F. 
Meyer, with 40 years of service, How- 
ard Klein, with 31 years, and Francis 
Taubitz, with 30 years. 

-—-@}— - 


December Hosiery Statistics 
Round Out Record Year 


According to the statistical bulletin 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, recently released, total 
shipments of all types of hosiery in 
December, 1935, at 8,648,372 dozen 
pairs were approximately 427,000 
dozen pairs, or 5%, more than total 
shipments in December of 1934. As 
was to be expected, however, there 
was the usual seasonal decrease of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent in December 
shipments as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. This seasonal slacken- 
ing in demand was felt in every type 
of hosiery except boys’ socks, infants’ 
socks, and anklets. 

Total production of all types of ho- 
siery in December, 1935, was 8,917,906 
dozen pairs. Production generally was 
well gauged with respect to shipments. 
A gain of some 300,000 dozen pairs in 
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stocks of anklets in December is a con- 
dition which usually occurs during the 
winter months when manufacturers of 
anklets prepare to meet the heavy 
Spring demand and commitments, 

For the entire year 1935, total ship- 
ments of all types of hosiery were 111,- 
268,099 dozen pairs, a gain of 7,835,051 
dozen pairs, or 7.5 per cent, over the 
103,433,048 dozen pairs shipped in 
1934. Total shipments in 1935 repre- 
sented a new high point since 1929. 
Shipments increased in 1935, as com- 
pared with 1934, for all types except 
women’s seamless cotton and rayon, 
boys’ socks, misses’ ribbed goods, and 
cotton bundle goods. Over 34,000,000 
dozen pairs of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery were shipped in 1935, a new 
high record for all time. 

Total production of all types of ho- 
siery in 1935, at 111,522,434 dozen 
pairs, was approximately equal to 
shipments. The Bulletin comments 
that production generally was kept 
within the bounds set by shipments for 
the various types of hosiery, and that 
from a statistical point of view the in- 
dustry has shown considerable im- 
provement throughout the past year. 
Where stocks were built up, as in the 
ease of full-fashioned hosiery, there 
was justification in the higher level of 
shipments in 1935, as compared with 
1934. The decreased demand for cer- 
tain types of hosiery in 1935, as com- 
pared with 1934, in practically all 
cases was accompanied by a reduction 
in stocks. 

—--@-—- 


Barratt and Hayes Acquire 
Charles Cooper Company 


The entire preferred and common 
stock of the Charles Cooper Co., Inc., 
Bennington, Vt., has been acquired by 
William T. Barratt and John J. Hayes, 
of Bennington, by bequest and pur- 
chase from the executors of the estate 
of Blizabeth Cooper Kelley, as of Jan- 
uary 27, 1936. Mrs. Kelley, who died 
April 7, 1935, was the daughter of 
Charles Cooper, and at the time of her 
death was owner, president and treas- 
urer of the company established by 
him. Each of the new owners has 
been with the company for over 40 
years; they will continue under the 
Same business name, the same factory 
and equipment, and will continue to 
carry out the same policies and prac- 
tices this company has enforced since 
its formation in 1842 by Mr. Cooper. 
The company manufactures. spring 
beard and latch knitting needles, and 
the Cooper spring needle circular rio 
knitting machine. New officers are: 
William T. Barratt, president; John J. 
Hayes, vice-president and treasurer; 
Harry S. Phillips, assistant treasurer; 
and Clarence Bird, Jr., clerk. 
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An essential 


for 
Good Hosiery 








SCOUROL 


W.P. POWDER 


MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR Note the advantages listed at the left, and 
AN EFFECTIVE BOIL-OFF AGENT _ use the handy coupon below for full data. 


ms . ‘ T gy y T ‘ 
2. Practically constant pH value. KB. F. HO U G H TON & CO. 
3 


. Will not react with lime or iron salts in 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Low in moisture content. 





the water. 
4. Will not interfere with any subsequent 

finishes. ...Please send the Scourol Folder 
5. Rapid in wetting out and penetration. ....Have the Houghton Man Call 


6. Highly concentrated — shipped in light, 
inexpensive containers. 


7. May be used for 1-bath, 2-bath or split- Name . 
bath methods. 

A buff-colored granular substance, read- 

ily soluble in hot or boiling water, and 

used alone or with other materials to 

boil off hosiery, either in the dye bath or City - i bitline 

preparatory to dyeing. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Philadelphia, Pa., February 17, 1936. 

ERSISTENT Weakness in the raw silk market, uncertain- 
Pres in connection with processing tax refunds, the pos- 

sible imposition of new and Tetroactive excise taxes and 
extremely cold temperatures in most sections of the country 
have combined to give the knit goods markets a quiet tone 
during the last month, with prices in most instances trend- 
ing in the buyers’ favor. New business has been small and 
specifications against old orders have been postponed in 
many divisions of the market. 

Raw silk has declined more than 10 cents during the last 
month, some of the future months being quoted at $1.79 
compared with $1.90 last month. The raw material market 
is about 40 cents a pound higher than a year ago but 60 
cents a pound off from the peak touched last October. This 
easiness in silk has caused buyers of hosiery to operate 
cautiously because of their fear that a continuation would 
bring about lower prices for all hosiery made from silk. 

Questions in regard to the making of refunds on cotton 
yarn and cotton goods contracts have been another import- 
ant factor in slowing down trading in knit goods. Although 
clauses have been added to contracts, endeavoring to cover 
this contingency, the machinery has not functioned as 
promptly in practice as was expected. There are many 
ramifications of the refund question which are being brought 
up that sellers, whether of yarns or goods, had no concep- 
tion of before the Supreme Court decision. For example, 
some manufacturers and some of their customers have 
stated that they intend to seek recovery of processing tax 
payments on their merchandise back until 1933, when the 
AAA was started. 

The prolonged cold weather during the last month has 
been another, although less important factor in the primary 
knit goods market. It has had the effect of retarding re- 
tail sales in many sections, although recent reports indicate 
that these have held up well in view of the exceptional! 
conditions confronting them. In view of this, manufactur- 
ers say that new business has been coming to them at a 
less active rate than it would have under more normal win- 
ter conditions. 


Anklet Business Good 


One notable exception to this general dullness exists in 
the case of anklets, women’s and infants’, on which dupli- 
eate orders in fair to good volume have been received and 
business described as generally satisfactory. The largest 
anklet business done in this country to date is indicated 
for the spring season. The bulk of these products will be 
made of combed and mercerized yarns, although a fair de- 
mand for rayon for this use has been reported. Knitters 
Say in this connection that the bulk of their line will be of 
mercerized. 


Full-Fashioned Sales 
And Prices Weak 


Prices on volume numbers of women’s full-fashioned 
stockings have been weak and sales disappointing. Prices 
quoted on some unbranded full-fashioned 42-gauge ringless 
have been down to $5.25 and single-catrier at $4.75 or 50 
to 75 cents under the list quoted a month ago. Such prices 
have caused some of the larger organizations to go over 
their costs on present raw silk quotations to see if business 
at the lower level could be done at a profit and the report 
was unanimous that this could not be done. 

In this connection a chain buyer has been in the market 
offering to place 50,000 dozen pairs of ringless goods to both 
southern and Pennsylvania mills at $5.25 but to date has 
been unable to find manufacturers to take business at this 
price. Goods of this variety cost the average mill from 
$5.25 to $5.40 exclusive of selling expenses, taxes and de- 
preciations. This would mean an average loss on the order 
in question of from 15 to 30 cents a dozen. 

Hosiery sellers see indications of an improvement in 
demand in the near future. They point out that production 
was curtailed substantially through January, especially in 
the full-fashioned division and there are plenty of ex- 
amples of the need for merchandise by both retailers and 
wholesalers. At the same time, manufacturers report that 
the uncertainties created by the elimination of the cotton 


processing tax are being cleared away gradually. It is 
predicted in some quarters that a rush for merchandise will 
develop in March but buyers have not been disturbed by 
such predictions as yet. 

New prices quoted on cotton and part-cotton hosiery, 
reflecting the elimination of the cotton processing tax, show 
average reductions of approximately 21%4 cents a dozen on 
anklets and 5 cents on low-end all-cotton half hose. Some 
mills are quoting reductions of 2 to 2% cents on low-end 
fancy half-hose. 


Spun Rayon Increasing 


In Half-Hose 


Reports from various sections of the market indicate 
that half-hose manufacturers will use larger quantities of 
spun rayon yarns. Experiments made thus far with spun 
rayon hose have been generally satisfactory, some of these 
having cotton toes and heels with ribbed tops with the 
balance spun rayon. They have a comfortable feel and do 
not have the excessive heat retaining qualities of wool, al- 
though the spun rayon gives an appearance very similar 
to a wool mixture. It is felt there are good opportunities in 
the half-hose field for mixtures of staple fiber with other 
fibers because of the good demand for novelty effects in 
such hosiery. Manufacturers who have considered this 
type half-hose say that it is desirable to continue to use 
cotton toes, heels and ribbed tops because cotton is stronger 
when moist or wet and also because cotton yarn is cheaper. 

Full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers report that inter- 
est in crepe and crepe effect stockings is increasing sub- 
stantially. In general, crepe stockings are those made from 
high-twist silk yarn, giving the fabric a dull or creepy ap- 
pearance. The chief advantages claimed for them are snag 
resistance which would mean longer wear and the fact that 
on the leg they appear sheerer than they really are. Knit- 
ters say that a larger percentage of their spring orders to 
date have been for this type merchandise than in any pre- 
vious season. It is expected to prove a welcome detour for 
many manufacturers from the no-profit and highly com- 
petitive low-end full-fashioned hosiery. 

Up-state manufacturers of men’s fancies Teport consid- 
erable interest on the part’ of large chain buyers for rayon 
and silk mixtures in new patterns priced at $1.55 a dozen. 
Some of these mills have booked a large volume from the 
chains. More of them are showing men’s fancy anklets at 
the $1.50 price and report a growing interest in different 
parts of the country for this style. The east still hangs 
back for the most part, although interest from this district 
is larger than it was. 


"Fashioned" Plants Follow 
Seamless Southward? 


In recent years all of the seamless hosiery plants in this 
city have been forced to move to other sections, most going 
to the south because of the more favorable operating con- 
ditions there. In view of the announcements of several full- 
fashioned hosiery concerns here during the last month that 
they were planning to move to the south, there is consid- 
erable discussion whether this city is about to lose its full- 
fashioned mills as it already has its seamless etablish- 
ments. 

Manufacturers taking this step have said that the im- 
pelling reason was that it was possible to manufacture full- 
fashioned hosiery more cheaply there than here. Although 
admitting the truth of this allegation a number of manu- 
facturers say they are not yet ready to leave this section 
because they feel that if a large enough number of manu- 
facturers were to do so, some of this competitive advantage 
would be lost and an executive of one of the full-fashioned 
hosiery associations said that a canvass of its membership 
led to the conclusion that while possibly six or eight local 
mills would move, the others have no immediate intentions 
of doing so. 

Shipments of all types of hosiery during 1935 were the 
largest of any year since 1929. Shipments last year totalled 
111,268,099 dozens, which was a gain over 1934 of 7,835,051 
dozens according to the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. Aside from the peak production reached 
last year, an outstanding development in that period was 
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the demonstration that hosiery manufacturers are deter- 
mined to retain the desirable features of the NRA, particu- 
larly in connection with their relations with employees and 
consumers. The industry has also made considerable ad- 
vances in the field of style during this period. In 1934 
there was only one manufacturer making knee-length stock- 
ings, which are expected to be in larger demand this year, 
while in 1935 there were ninety-six. The production of 
hosiery and half-hose for men and women with elastic self- 
gartered tops was given considerable impetus during the 
year. 

Shipments in 1935 increased for all types of hosiery com- 
pared with 1934 except women’s seamless cotton and rayon, 
boys’ socks, misses’ ribbed goods and cotton bundle goods. 
Over 34,000,000 dozen pairs of women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery were shipped in 1935, which is a new high record for 
the industry. Total shipments of all types of hosiery in 
December were 5 per cent larger than the total shipments 
in the same month a year previous. As was to be expected, 
there was the usual! decrease of approximately 15 per cent 
in December shipments as compared with the preceding 
month. This seasonal slackening in demand was felt in 
every type of hosiery except boys’ socks, infants’ socks and 
anklets. Production during the month was well gauged 
with respect to shipments. A gain of some 300,000 dozen 
pairs in stocks of anklets during the last month of the 
year was a condition which usually occurs when manufac- 
turers prepare to meet the heavy spring demand for this 
type merchandise. 

In general, hosiery production of all types during the 
last year was kept within the bounds set by shipments and 
in fact from a statistical point of view, the industry has 
shown considerable improvement over the last year in this 
respect. Where stocks were built up as in the case of full- 
fashioned hosiery, there was a justification for this in- 
crease in the higher level of shipments in 1935 as compared 
with 1934. The decreased demand for certain types of 
hosiery last year in practically all cases was accompanied 
by a reduction in stock. 

The number of employees in the industry reached a peak 
of 149,326 in October 1935 and notwithstanding the seasonal 
decline in mill operations during November and December 
there were still 147,053 on the industry’s pay roll at the 
end of the year. These figures represent an increase of 
about 15,000 over the number of employees in the hosiery 
industry in 1933. 


Full-Fashioned Standards 


A final draft proposed standards of construction for 
women’s full-fashioned stockings has been submitted to the 
industry by the National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. They provide for three classifications of stockings, 
A, B, and Sub-standard, setting up minimum standards of 
construction for the leg, such as width of the needle bar, 
total length and number of courses from picot to heel] loose 
course. The proposed standards are being distributed in the 
industry and among trade buyers, women’s clubs and others. 
The committee which drew up the standards recommended 
that Standard A merchandise shall not be stamped but that 
the stamping of all other standards and classifications be 
made mandatory, recommending specific stamping for all 
stockings not of this grade. 


Hosiery Import Figures 


Cotton hosiery imports last year were 745,670 dozen, a 
larger figure than for several years and of this total, Japan 
supplied 644,641 dozen. These import figures were compiled 
by the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
which reports that the total value of such imports was 
$485,353. The 1935 imports of cotton hosiery were lower 
in value than either of the two previous years, while being 
higher in the number of dozens, which was due to the low- 
unit value of our imports from Japan, which now are our 
leading import items. Our 1935 imports from that country 
alone were in excess of our total imports of cotton hosiery 
from all sources during either of the two earlier years under 
consideration. 

Having a low unit value of approximately 35 cents a 
dozen, this extraordinary volume lowered the gross vaiue 
of all imports accordingly, or looking at it from another 
angle, our 1935 imports from Japan were greater than com- 
bined imports from that source during both of the years 
immediately preceding. Japan’s gain in our market, accord- 
ing to the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
has only been partially at the expense of our domestic trade. 
The statistics indicate that our imports of cotton hosiery 
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from all sources other than Japan have been progressively 
lower each year since Japan began encroaching on our 
market. 

Wool hosiery imports during 1935 amounted to 183,630 
dozen, with a value of $485,669 compared with 128,844 doz- 
ens in 1934 valued at $410,959. The United Kingdom was 
the principal source of such imports, Germany having prac- 
tically dropped out of the picture, but Japan has just begun 
to enter this field of wool goods. 

A committee was appointed by the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers to appear before the House Labor 
Committee in Washington February 4 to present arguments 
and statistics in protest against the Ellenbogen bill (The 
National Textile Act) denying that conditions within the 
industry warranted the setting up of a “little NRA for the 
textile industry”’. 

It was argued by the committee that recent and prevail- 
ing conditions in the hosiery industry disputed the premise 
upon which this bill was urged and the committee asked 
that this industry should be removed from the jurisdiction 
of the bill. Earl Constantine, managing director of the 
association, presented a brief in which it was asserted that 
the severe price instability mentioned in the Ellenbogen bill 
was largely due to fluctuations in the costs of Taw ma- 
terial. Along with most other products, the price of hosiery 
has declined during the past six years, the trend in full- 
fashioned hosiery prices since 1929 being from $9.31 per 
dozen pairs in that year down to $5.24 as an average whole- 
Sale price in 1935. 

Answering the charge that the total amount of goods had 
declined, the hosiery brief pointed out that the flow of 
hosiery in commerce in recent years had increased sub- 
Stantially and cited the volume of hosiery shipped in the 
seven years covered by this period. It was shown that 
whereas 29,980,000 dozen pairs of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery were shipped in 1929, 34,260,000 dozen pairs have 
been shipped in 19385 and that while the shipments of men’s 
Seamless goods in 1935 were lower than the shipments in 
1929, the figure was higher than any since that time. This 
was also true of the total volume of hosiery shipments, 
which were smaller in 1935 than they have been in 1929. 

From March 1, 1929, to July 15, 1933, Pennsylvania, the 
district with the largest number of full-fashioned machines, 
it was stated, lost only 3 per cent of its machinery. The 
South, during this time gained 9.4 per cent, the increase 
being from 7 per cent to 16.4 per cent. ‘he brief added 
that the census of full-fashioned Knitting machines in place, 
as of April, 1935, showed 21.5 per cent located in the South 


The Underwear Situation 


Although underwear manufacturers are busy on spring 
merchandise, this market has been affected unfavorably by 
the uncertainties which have followed the upsetting of the 
AAA with its processing taxes. This has not only retarded 
purchases of cotton yarns by underwear manufacturers but 
the question of refunds has been causing considerable 
trouble between manufacturers and their customers. 

New prices are being announced by the mills for fall 
underwear. These make allowance for the end of the pro- 
cessing tax and take into account also a reasonable allow- 
ance for profit to the manufacturer. Oosts this year are 
also being increased by the new pay roll tax under the Socia: 
Security Act. Prices named by a number of representa- 
tive mills on men’s cotton ribbed goods for next fall start 
at $6.12 a dozen for the 12-pound union suit. On the same 
basis the 14-pound suit is $6.75 and the 16-pound suit $7.3714, 
a dozen. The men’s 10-pound shirt and drawer is $4.25 with 
the 8-pound garment $3.75. The part-wool numbers, which 
have been of growing importance are priced on the basis 
of $1.50 a dozen higher for the 10 per cent construction 
over the same weights in all cotton numbers. 

In the boys’ numbers the 10-pound cotton ribbed suit ts 
priced at $4.6214 per dozen with the 8-pound suit at 34.20. 
It is recalled that a year ago when prices were made for 
the fal] of 1985 that the market opened at $6.75 a dozen for 
the men’s ribbed suits weighing 12 pounds. This price was 
1214 cents lower than manufacturers had been figuring on 
as representative of cost at the time. With the slow buy- 
ing early last year, resulting from the heavy carryover by 
jobbers from 1934, a bad competitive situation developed, 
resulting in weakening prices and the bringing out of sub- 
standard numbers. The market then settled down to a 
nominal basis of $6.50 a dozen for the regular 12-pound sult 
with some mills even selling below that figure. This market 
condition was graphically reflected in the reports on eaTn- 
ings for such mills during that period. 

One manufacturer opened underwear lines for the next 
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New Bedford, Mass. 








Into Yarns 


Q@uissett’s modern and efficient 
mechanical facilities for spinning 
yarns are necessities. 


Of much more importance to the 
textile man, however, is the in- 
terest and utmost care exercised 
by Quissett workers throughout 
every process. 
It is this human control that 
maintains the uniform high 
standard of Quissett Yarns... 
the element that adds confidence 
. the assurance of satisfaction 
as an inherent tangible 

value. 


Carded and Combed Cotton 
Yarns in all numbers and De- 
scriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
Pimas 


Sakelarides, 


vians. 


and Peru- 
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SILK 
FINISHES 





In fact, ''Brosco" Silk Finishes meet every d2mand 
of the modern market .. . for they give hosiery 
a finer appearance plus longer life. 


“Brosco" Finished Hosiery keeps the customer 
sold, too . . . because these finishes fix them- 
selves so firmly in the fibre that they will wiih- 
stand innumerable washings. 


Write for full details . . . or have one of our 
hosiery experts call. There is no obligation, 
whatsoever. 


CHOLLER BRO 


Mfgrs. of TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, 
OILS and FINISHES 
Amber and Westmoreland Sts., Philadciphia, Pa, 
and in St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sylacauga, Ala. 





Sycamore, Ala. _— 





OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 








Selling Agents: 


WATERMAN, CuRRIER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 
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fall season at prices that will permit its 12-pound men's 
ribbed cotton suit in the best quality to be jobbed in case 
lots at $7.87 a dozen. This reduced price will allow the re- 
tailer over the counter to the consumer at a $1.00 a garment, 
a price not possible for several seasons. A year ago this 
company priced its 12-pound suit at a figure that did not 
permit it being jobbed in case lots at less than $8.8714 a 
dozen. This spring line was enlarged in polo shirts by the 
addition of four or five numbers in fancy stitches such as 
pineapple, diamond pattern and an attractive diagonal pat- 
tern, which will retail from 39 cents to $1.00. 


Larger Volume in 
Polo Shirts Expected 


It is expected that knitters will do a larger volume of 
business in polo shirts this year than last. These items 
took up a good proportion of knitting machinery in under- 
wear mills during last year. Not only the flat knitting ma- 
chines but various kinds of ribbed machine, such as those 
on the tuck-stitch order will likewise be called on to meet 
the large demand for these popular sport shirts in 1936. 


Last year’s volume in polos ran into large volume for 
those mills that were prepared for the demand that devel- 
oped last summer. This year it is likely their volume in 
these lines may be easily doubled or tripled. The original 
orders already booked are ordinarily but the beginning of 
this kind of business, for most buyers are inclined to go 
slowly in their first purchases. This year, however, many 
buyers have expanded their original purchases beyond any- 
thing they ever placed before. Should the reorder demand 
come up to expectations, mills will be running far into the 
summer months to meet this demand. 


The style element is playing a large part in the new 
polo shirt business. Many variations from the original 
mesh knit shirt having been put forward to attract new 
attention and lift numbers out of the competition in the 
cheap, low-end merchandise. Not only have polos been put 
out for men and boys as previously, but some samples have 
been shown for women’s wear and these have taken hold 
in certain parts of the retail trade. The women’s blouse 
houses of the chain order have seen an opportunity to put 
the polo shirt forward for new business. 


There have been polo shirts priced as low as $2.25 a 
dozen for men’s sizes with the boys’ numbers in proportion. 
A very large volume of business has also been developed 
in higher priced numbers up to $500 and above per dozen. 
Heavier weight, superior knitting and style touches of a 
new kind have fully justified the prices asked by manu- 
facturers. Large shirt manufacturers have supplied a good 
part of the current season’s business in polos, as these 
makers of staple men’s and boys’ woven shirts have found 
their regular business injured and have been compelled to 
take up the knit shirt. 


Underwear Statistics 


Stocks of underwear were considerably smaller at the 
end of 1935 than a year previous. The figure at the end of 
last December was 2,272,082 dozens of all kinds of wool, 
cotton or mixed underwear compared with 2,592,387 dozens 
at the end of 1934. In the production figures, the largest 
single item was men’s and boys’ athletic shirts, the Decem- 
ber output last year being 465,000 dozens compared with 
293,000 for the same month in 1934. In the rayon end of 
the industry production this December amounted to 328,765 
dozens from purchased fabric against approximately 350,000 
in December 1934. 


The underwear industry closed last year with a small 
gain in production over the preceding year, approximately 
2 per cent, which increase was in the last half of the year. 
It is estimated that production in 1935 was approximately 
38,000,000 dozen. In the six months following the over- 
throw of NRA, underwear production recorded a 7.6 gain 
over that for the similar period of the preceding year. Stocks 
of all types of underwear at the end of the year were ap- 
proximately 15 per cent less than a year ago, with individ- 
ual decreases as follows: Knit cotton wool, 17 per cent, knit 
silk rayon, 6 per cent and woven cotton, 18 per cent. Un- 
filled orders on hand at the end of the year were consider- 
ably larger than a year previous, it being estimated that 
they were about 29 per cent larger. The bulk of this up- 
turn occurred in the knit, cotton and wool underwear branch 
of the industry. Important gains of 20 and 49 per cent were 
also recorded by the circular, knit, silk and rayon and the 
woven athletic underwear branches respectively. 
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According to figures of the Underwear Institute, 1935 
employment in this industry amounted to as much as 93 per 
cent of that in 1929, the peak year; an actual gain of 2 per 
cent in employment last year and 6 per cent in pay rolls 
took place compared with 1934. The same source reports 
that the underwear industry includes some 600 mills em- 
ploying approximately 65,000 workers at an annua! pay rol! 
of more than $41,000,000. Approximately 85 per cent of 
the annual mill sales volume, about $165,000,000 at present 
levels proceeds from the knitting of underwear fabrics and 
the cutting and sewing of such fabrics in the making of 
underwear. 

As did the hosiery industry through its association, the 
Underwear Institute on behalf of this trade filed a stronz 
brief against the Ellenbogen and cited ten reasons why this 
industry would be unable to operate under such provisions, 
the most important being that labor costs in underwear 
manufacture have always been higher in relation to the 
value of products than in most other industries so that any 
increase in labor costs is particularly burdensome. It was 
also pointed out increased labor costs would accelerate the 
displacement of men by machinery. 

Although the executive committee of the Underwear In- 
stitute decided not to determine upon any policy to he fol- 
lowed by the industry as a whole in the processing tax mat- 
ters, a number of mills selling to the wholesale trade de- 
cided they should ship unfilled orders minus the processing 
tax and recommended the use of a clause which stated that 
the invoice has been adjusted in accordance with the dis- 
continuance of the processing taxes. In the event that it 
did not release sellers of obligations in this connection rights 
in the matter would be reserved so far as this contract was 
concerned. 

It was recommended for new business the following 
clause be adopted: “Prices on any undelivered portion of 
this contract are subject to increase or decrease by the 
amount that any new federal legislation or action affects 
the sellers’ costs.” Many manufacturers fear to make re- 
funds or commitments for refunds because of the danger of 
the imposition of new taxes. At the same time, they felt 
that refunds would place certain customers of the same 
class in a better competitive position than other customer 
and result in a situation which would depress prices. 


Outerwear Trade Operating Cautiously 


Although manufacturers of worsted bathing suits are 
enjoying active business with prospects that the 1936 season 
will be one of their largest, the outerwear trade in genera! 
has been operating cautiously. This has been due largely 
to a concerted policy on the part of manufacturers to post- 
pone yarn buying with the idea that spinners would be 
forced to lower their prices or that lower wool would bring 
the same result. During the last week there have been in- 
dications that many knitters feel they have waited long 
enough and that instead of lower wool and yarn prices, 
the reverse is confronting them. This change in psychology 
has also been apparent among buyers of these lines and 
they have begun to place spring business belatedly in larger 
volume. 

Although the outerwear markets are becoming more act- 
ive, particularly so far as men’s and boys’ sweaters are 
concerned, not all the benefit from this expansion is going 
to worsted yarn spinners. High prices for the latter type 
yarns are causing the widespread use of cheapeners, as man- 
ufacturers endeavor to use other fibers to produce a gar- 
ment which they can sell in approximately the same price 
bracket as they did a year ago. 

To accomplish this many of the sweaters being produced 
are made from cotton yarn coated with wool or yarns spun 
from a blend of rayon and wool or rayon and mohair. These 
yarns used as cheapeners are available in worsted or woolen 
spun, depending on the requirements of the knitter. This 
development is not a factor in the bathing suit end which 
is using the same type yarns as last year, notwithstanding 
the much higher level of worsted yarns compared with that 
at the beginning of the 1935 season. 

Most bathing suit manufacturers covered their require- 
ments for their 1936 Season months ago and at considerably 
lower prices than now prevail. Notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the placing of much spring sweater business, there 
are reports in the market that orders for next fall have al- 
ready been taken. This is understood to apply not only to 
the very cheap all-worsted coats of the $16.50 quality but 
also to the better and heavier qualities of $19.50 and $24.00. 
In the novelty end of the market the showings in men’s 
goods for next fall indicate that manufacturers expect no 
decided change in styles for the new season. 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., February 16, 1936 

LTHOUGH there has been little change in the 
A raw material market during the last month 

cotton yarn prices have registered a decline 
of one cent or more and during this period there has 
been no indication of another active buying spurt 
developing. New business has not been active for 
more than two months and although the AAA deci- 
sion is now more than a month old there are still 
uncertainties in connection with refunds of the pro- 
cessing tax that are retarding new orders seriously. 

Another and probably the most important rea- 
son manufacturers are not buying in large amounts 
and far into the future is that doubt still exists at 
this time what Congress and the Administration 
mean to do in regard to levying new and possibly 
retroactive excise taxes to take the place of the pro- 
cessing levies, as a means of paying the farmers 
for crop reduction or for soil conservation. Manu- 
facturers do not want to buy heavily under such 
conditions with doubt what the price will be until 
these new taxes are imposed. For a time this un- 
certainty was so worrisome to buyers there was 
practically no new business but at present some man- 
ufacturers are taking advantage of the new yarn 
clause. 

At first yarn sellers had a clause that all yarn 
on the contract delivered or undelivered would be 
affected by any new taxes to be imposed. Later when 
buyers did not operate they changed this to include 
only the undelivered balance on the order so that a 
number of manufacturers, not a large number, have 
bought fair sized amounts this month, feeling that 
possibly current rates will prove cheap after the new 
taxes are included in prices as were the processing 
taxes. 

After more than two months of dull demand or 
Since early in December many spinners have been 
more anxious for new business after seeing their 
unfilled orders become much less numerous. They 
have cut prices so that at present some quotations 
are lower than if the processing tax were to be de- 
ducted from prices of yarns on the day before the 
AAA decision was handed down, January 6. This 
was not true last month. At that time new business 
prices were higher than pre-AAA prices less the 
processing levy. 

It is possible to buy 10s average carded cones 
now for 24 cents or a shade less compared with 25 
cents to 2514 cents asked for the same numbers last 
month; 20s two-ply were then quoted at 28% cents 
compared with 27 cents at present and manufactur- 
ers report in numerous instances that they have been 
offered this count as low as 26 cents, which would 
mean a reduction within the last four weeks of at 
least 2 cents. Finer numbers have held relatively 
better in the weaving yarn section, 30s two-ply being 
quoted at 32% cents a month ago compared with 32 
cents at present. Combed qualities have also suf- 
fered a decline, largely on account of larger offer- 


ings coming at a time when manufacturers were un- 
willing to buy for the reasons already outlined. Sin- 
gle combed yarns are 2 to 3 cents a pound lower than 
a month ago. 

At that time 30s single was quoted at 39 cents, 
which was a reduction of only 2 cents from the fig- 
ures some were quoting just prior to the Supreme 
Court decision. At present some spinners will take 
business on the basis of 36 cents for this count al- 
though most are demanding 37 cents. 

Mercerized yarns have not changed in price, 60s 
two-ply being held at 68 cents, the price that became 
effective a month ago. This compares with 71 to 72 
cents asked before the AAA was eliminated. Mer- 
cerizers have a fair amount of business on hand for 
delivery two to three months ahead, most of which 
was booked last fall and on which they have been 
receiving fairly good specifications. Although speci- 
fications have been good, new business has been con- 
spicuous by its almost entire absence. 

This condition, with new business small but de- 
liveries on old contracts being called for in good 
amounts, characterizes other sections of the yarn 
market. Spinners report at present that they are 
operating more actively and their shipments are larg- 
er than they have been since the early part of De- 
cember. This indicates that manufacturers are be- 
coming busier on spring orders which were delayed 
until the last possible minute and they are specify- 
ing on their old yarn contracts to cover these goods 
orders but due to the uncertainty of new taxes are 
refusing to place large contracts ahead. 

The reduction in prices over the last month has 
again narrowed the difference between carded and 
combed knitting yarns to a point closely approxi- 
mating the difference at the middle of last year 
when heavy buying of combed occurred. At present 
spinners ask 34 cents for 30s single double-carded, 
which is only 2 cents under the lowest prices being 
asked for combed. If this condition continues for any 
length of time, there is no doubt but that it will mean 
another large year for the consumption of combed 
knitting yarns in underwear and in polo shirts to the 
disadvantage of carded, extra carded and double- 
carded qualities. 

High prices for worsted yarns have kept demand 
at a low level until the last 10 days when a pick-up 
has been apparent. There has been little change in 
prices of yarns made from medium wools but notice- 
able advances have occurred in yarns made from 
finer grades, due to the abnormally strong situation 
existing in these grades in the raw material market. 
Manufacturers feeling that worsted yarn prices were 
too high had been postponing covering their spring 
needs but seeing prices again start upward, many of 
them have decided to buy. Prices of 18s, single, 
64s, dyed, which were $1.50 a month ago have ad- 
vanced 10 cents to $1.60. Quotations of 2-20s, 50s 
for knitting purposes were $1.15 to $1.17% last 
month and at present are held at $1.17% to $1.22%. 
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BOIL OFF DEPARTMENT 








TOTAL COST OF GREY GOODS 
Like the ‘‘Tail Wagging the Dog’’ 


If the total investment in the finished 
grey-goods ready for market, was care- 
fully segregated into departments, each 
bearing its proportionate expense, it 
would be found that the Boil-Of depart- 
ment bears only a small part of the total 
investment, but compared to the R 


and the great RESPONSIBILITY of its 


work, is like the ‘“‘tall wagging the dog.’’ 
Don’t overlook your Boil-off. For per- 


fect control and maintenance of accurate 


pH value, and expert finishing results. 
you can depend on DEPURATOR and 
NEUTRALITE. Let us demonstrate with 
out cost or obligation to you. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP., ATLANTA, GA. 


Columbia, 8. C. Raleigh, N. C. 


Texarkana, Ark. Buffalo, N. Y. 




















For better sizing of 


Rayon Warps 

















ERE is the most effective method of se- 

curing improved fibre lubrication, great- 
er pliability and increased resistance to mois- 
ture. HARTOGEL “K”’ gives RESULTS, es- 
pecially when applied in proper proportions 
with our special Rayon Oils. HARTOGEL 
“K"’ is one of the HART products, long fa- 


mous for their higher quality and unfailing 


uniformity. 


Full data on any or all HART 


products sent gladly on request. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1440 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


Other HART Producta: 





‘ees 


Sulfonated Oils 

Silk Soaking Oils 
Rayon Oi 
Backwinding Olls 
Degumming Oils 
Bleaching Oils Anti-Mildew Agents 
Kier Oils 


ITO 





Finishing Olls 
Dye Assistants 
Softeners 

Rayon Sizings 
Warp Dressings 


Wetting-out Agents 








BASEDonRESEARCH 
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For better detergent action, 
quicker emulsification, superior 
resistance to lime sreater sta= 


bility to acids and alkalies 


We recommend 


6 99 
Laurel Dheore ulfates 
[U. 


5. Patent Applied for] 


Powders and Gels 


These new condensation products, the result 
of extensive research, offer you a new high 
in processing all fibers—silk, wool, cotton 
and rayon. Write for samples and diree- 


tions for use. 


Laurel Soap Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Wm. H. Bertolet & Sons 


Established 1909 


ans - 
2600 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
W arehouses 
\ harlotte, IN.&. & hattanooga, fenn. Paterson, N. J. 


CO 


ario:te 


0 eo wW YORI go cb 
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‘Lhe American 
Business Paper 


NE of the vital reasons for the tremendous commercial develop- 

ment in the United States is the American business press. The 
American business man, manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, is pre- 
sented each month with a veritable encyclopedia of information in 
his chosen field. To the schools of America, and the daily press, as 
instruments of democratic education must be added our business 
press with its specialized service. 








Consider these features of well-conducted 
business papers, and their influence on the 
development of business technique 








Fie Ni EWS which, in the business paper, means the presen- 
tation of all angles of controversial matters; the rapid dissemination 
if information about new or improved products; the spread of 
knowledge concerning shifts in personnel in an industry, so important 
to all concerned; the exhaustive studies of conditions and trends 
which show in what directions industry is moving; the co-relation of 
specific developments in an industry with general movements in busi- 
ness; the technical information which, in any one issue of a competent 
business paper, might amount to as much as an individual could hope 
to gather in a lifetime; and over and above all this detailed material 
is the editorial comment, sifting, comparing, commenting, searching 
out the basic elements, organizing the mass of news and information 
into compact, usable generalizations. 

















The American Business Paper is one of the evidences of America’s 
willingness to learn. Like its widespread system of democratic edu- 
cation, the Business Paper serves an industry’s need for impartial in 
formation, placing at each reader’s command the same accumulation 
of data, for such use as he may make of it. 
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BRETON AMONG THE GREATEST DEVELOPMENTS 
| wiht.) a IN TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
PROCESS IN THE PAST 25 YEARS! 


PATENTED 





® MINEROL is a prepared agent for conditioning textile fibres e 
a systematic Process of spraying Natural and Dyed 
Raw Cotton. 
® MINEROL helps separate the long fibres from the short. It 
saves good cotton and prevents waste. 
® MINEROL eliminates DUST and FLY e safeguards HEALTH 
and insures better working conditions. 
® MINEROL prevents STATIC electricity. It protects the cards 


and preserves the wire. 


Over 20 MILLION SPINDLES are now in operation. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the "BRETON MINEROL PROCESS” for CONDITIONING COTTON 
and other textile fibres 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS "BRETTON" OILS FOR WOOL. SINCE 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE « NEW YORK 
THE ‘‘BRETON MINEROL PROCESS’’ EQUIPMENT is Loaned to American Mills Without Charge. 

















3 SUPERIOR FEATURES OF 


VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


It Boils Thin . . . Has More Penetration 
Carries the Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE . sourmsry acuwr - GREENVILLE, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 








Manufactured By 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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THROWSTERS 


On Viscose and Acetate Silks use 


CAMPBELLINE 
ART SILK OIL SUPER 


Leading Throwing Plants ™ 
that use this product con- ere 21VES hetter 


sider it the best Soaking 











Oil on the market for e Softness 
Viscose and Acetate Silks. 
+ 
CAMPBELLINE ART Smoothness 
SILK OIL SUPER is the ® Lubrication 
result of exhaustive re- 
search. It meets every re- ® Strength 


quirement of the Throwing e Weavability 
trade for processing all the 
synthetic yarns. © Appearance 

A trial will readily demonstrate the excellent working 
properties of CAMPBELLINE ART SILK OIL SUPER, 
as well as the economy it will produce in your soaking 
costs. Write for working sample or trial barrel on ap- 
proval. It will pay you to investigate. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO.' 


(Bet. 1876) 
75 Hudson Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence 
Concord, N. C. Burlington, N. C. 








The Name Behind It 
Guarantees the Quality... ' 


CAUSTIC SODA ¢ 


Solid — Ground — Flake — Liquid 
Prepared with particular thought to its , 


performance in various textile operations. 
As with all Solvay alkalies, the standard 
since 1881, users of Solvay Caustic Soda 
are assured of getting full strength, be- 
cause of the high degree of technical 
supervision and scientific methods em- 
ployed in its production. 


* 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Offices 
Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Syracuse, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, St. Louls. 
Kansas City, Houston, New York, Charlotte 


























JACQUARD 
CARD STAMPING and REPEATING 


A very important part of your weaving process 
Correctly cut cards save you time and money 
We guarantee accuracy and promptness 

No work too intricate 


Let us quote you on your requirements 


ALEXANDER GROSS, INC. 
6 Mill Street Paterson, New Jersey 

















KENWOOD 


| Tanned 
UE Sanforizing Blankets 
Palmer Blankets 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


PRODUCTS KENWOOD MILLS 
wee Albany, N. Y. 

































































WOODEN TANKS — 


ANY2 Sie 


IZE 


For storage, water treating, weak 
ing, dyeing. Round — Rectan- 
gular and special 
shapes. 





3 











f 








—_ Write us your needs. 


THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK CO.<!Ncinnar 








NINE SIZES! 


There are nine different models in the FINNELL 
line of scrubbing machines—assuring exactly the 
right system to save money as well as clean floors. 
Have a free demonstration ...on your floors... 
under actual working conditions. Write FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 1303 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL 


EST. i906 
ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER -- POLISHER 
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e FIBRES... | 
<vt eine fa shion pushes You}, 





DRAPERY 
FABRICS 


DYED WITH 


‘aan COLLECTIVE THINKING 
CHLORANTINE | helps you win 
FAST COLORS | cto ee amine 


turer adopts a policy of isolated 
neutrality in the “battle of the 


































HA 4 K MAN | fibres”. He continues to make the 
same old fabrics he has always 
made. 


ADVANTAGES Often, however, he has no 


choice in the matter. Fickle Dame 
Fashion makes the decision for 
OVER him. He HAS to change the char- 

acter of his product, or go out of 
business. 


VAT DYES Are YOU now faced with the 


necessity of handling new fibres 
and making new fabrics? Sudden 
transitions of this nature usually 
create sizing and finishing prob- 
lems too big for any one process- 
ing executive to solve quickly and 
economically. Furthermore the 
average plant can not afford to 
retain a STAFF of specialists cap- 
able of coping with every new 
problem that arises. 








The obvious answer in such a CHEMICALS 
case is COLLECTIVE THINKING 


Ce ; finish- 
via A-H Consultation Service. This ge Ry im 


service is rendered free of charge pounte ee : 
. ~tafh . sot . ° ums -« ners 
fe, by a staff of specially trained . ieee Gis . 
3 chemists, assisted by a complete, Tallow : Waxes 
3 > ‘ ‘ , be e our e ex- 
modern laboratory and a com tum. Gene 
pany experience of 121 years. - Pigment Colors 


and Lakes + Am- 
monia - Acids 





Let collective thinking check Blue Vitriol 
on the efficiency of your routine Borax | +, Bichro 
e processing methods as well as on Liquid Chlorine . , 
: new sizing and finishing opera- oe . —— 
=e MONTREA L P. ‘s.. CANADA : tions. (solid and flaked) | 
Fes Representing ; 
2 Society of Chemicat Industry in Basie, : 
: ee Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ba ‘Dow Chemical Company, Incorporated Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
OFFICES y T 
aN MAIN TEXTILE CENTRES PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
a = : - | New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Charlotte 
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BOSSON @ LANE, INC. ,woroto “ny, 
ZY 





Manufacturing Chemists COTTON MILLS Z% 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 A. 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. : nm aor z% 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS | gZ 
Kali Research has developed the best size o@® 


Sulphonated-Saponified 


for Rayon. Get all the facts about our = 


—~ ; 

~ Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil = cytidine estes . 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil a ne bmg ag cog oe | 
Soluble Pine Oil B&L Bleaching Ol SS AcM Te GMS |S 
PENETRANTS = They wash out eauly before dyeing, improve 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL Te Obtain the Best Rayon Crepes = 
Bleach Softener CSO, 2. Sgn mms ae 

Finishing Sizings and Softeners © te bee oe ee 

search both in Kali laboratories and in cot- @ 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 


ton mills everywhere. 


gto 
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This is the Age OF SPEED , 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING ( 


Ring Travelers of greater endurance are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers _ C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ~ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Office: — 131 West First St, — Charlotte, N.C. — C.D. Taylor, Southern Agent 












Southern Representatives; L. Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P.O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Gaffney, S. C. 
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The Audit Bureau of Circulations was formed 
by large advertisers and publishers to put a 
ban on circulation secrets. Publications will- 


LINK-BELT p | V No More Secrets 
oh HW. GEAR 


POSITIVE, INFINITELY VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 








An d i ] : . ‘ , 

Pee eee, San ep oe ing to have their records checked by impar- 
turn of a handle. Compact, chain- . : 
driven, all metal, self-lubricating. tial auditors belong to the Bureau, and the 
Available for horizontal and vertical number of papers they sell is published. to the 
pacsoenon of the basic unit; also world. No one doubts the “A. B. C.” report. 
motorize _— iti 

, and with gear reduction It eliminates unknown quantities. 


sets. Send for Book No. 1574. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY : C O T T O N 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA BALTIMORE : ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















SETECTCOTT ERECT ETE 


2 5579 INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS NEW ORLEANS : 
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SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE MOTION 
AGITATOR 


, GOLDENS' 
_ SIZE KETTLES 


r m | ANY of the objectionable features found in other 
BMI tL it HA M. size kettles have been eliminated in the improved 

iH] HAW HAW TALL HHT Mt i design of GOLDENS’ SIZE KETTLES. This de 
| sign incorporates ideas of expert practical mill men. The 
body is cast solid of the highest quality grey iron. All 
fixtures are fitted in workmanlike manner with machined 
joints. Our standard sizes and capacities are as follows: 













aaa ya = » ul} ci bi 
‘TTT TU TAN a 
MMMM iinuntH nip nun HN re 





GALLON 
CAPACITY HEIGHT DIAMETER 
110 32” 32” 
160 36” 36” 
250 42” 42” 
360 48” 48” 


iti 
Hii tit 
TTLTRL ETE 
TTT 


lor mixing, Goldens’ Kettles can be furnished with stir 
rers, propellers or paddles, or combination of same. For 
heating, Steam Jacketed Kettles can be furnished, or 
with one or more layers of brass coils, closed or per 
forated. 

Details gladly furnished on request. 








GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS - - GEORGIA 
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Hi | HATH ! Also manufacturers of 
| iy Hangers Ball Bearing Trans- Raw Stock Dyeing 
Fa Pillow Blocks mission Equipment Machines 
ae pee Shaft Couplings Ball Bearing Blower Dye Liquor Tanks 
I : Cast Iron Tanks and Pan Boxes Cast Iron Tanks 
= V-Belt Sheaves Continuous Dyeing Cloth Inspecting Ma- 
SSS SS > Grey Iron Castings Machines chines 
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A TENTER CLIP THAT-- 


Can't grip cloth unevenly, can't drag or over stretch; 

| can't rust or corrode; gives perfect results with all cloths. 
@ STS OTHER ADVANTAGES: Bearing wear is reduced to 

the minimum. Chain and clip are separate parts and 


chain is 60°/, more flexible. Gate and bottom plate 
never touch. Holding edge and plate last indefinitely. 











Write for complete information why this clip has 
become standard in many plants. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO. — | YAN, VLAANDEREN, MACHINE. co. 


= Machinery 


WILTON, N. FH. 370 Straight Street Paterson, N. J. 
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The making and 
reconditioning of 
Card Grinders is a 
highly specialized 
business. 

It 1s economy to 
| have your grinders 
| repaired by expe- 
rienced hands. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Greenville, S. C.: 21 Byrd Blvd. 
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SOUTH BEND 













LATHE Re 


ie 3108S. 


This Tew 93 
Model Genuine =o 
ar | ~ a Oy 


' 

: 

’ 

, No down payment—3 years to 
) pay. Write for details on this 9 in. x 
3 ft. Workshop Precision, back-geared, 
i] screw-cutting Lathe. Made in 8 differ- 
ent drives and 4 bed lengths. 
88 practical attachments are /@)\ 
available for this lathe. + | 


SSS lense 


rr 






| SOUTH BEND LATHE WORK 


EX3E.MADISON ST. SOUTH BEND,IND. U. 








_ HURLEY JOHNSON CORP. 
| 25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


Celebrated 
APPINGS and BLANKETS 
r PRINTING MACHINES 
L E 


EARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 
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Repair Parts 
That Pay You 
DIVIDENDS! 


A little more care in selecting 
repair parts will pay you divi- 
dends in less stoppage for repairs 
and decreased maintenance costs, 
not to speak of the smoother effi- 
ciency of operation. 


HENDERSON REPAIR PARTS 
are not just ordinary parts turned 
out for replacement. They are 
carefully made for the purpose of 
strengthening and increasing the 
efficiency of textile machinery. The 
weak points in present-day textile 
machinery have been studied and 
ee HENDERSON parts carry extra 
oo eg strength at those points. Precision 
patterns insure accurate fit. 








Let us quote you on these better 
parts. Drop us a line today. 





HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
rome & MACHINE WORKS, 
vr mk HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


HENDERSON 














Fully 257% of All Cotton T extile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in T extile Costs Over 23 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 















20 years 
y PP 200 
A [| adrink- 


i 


EGiRGUT ee SON 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa 
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Something new e 


N / For over 50 Years this 
Oe concern has served Tex- 
tile Mills throughout the country. Today, we are still serv- 


ing many customers who placed orders with us when our 
organization was founded. 


A Full Line of finished products, "From Cards to Looms’, 
is manufactured in one Up-to-Date factory under able and 
well trained workmen and supervision. This means Eff- 
ciency and Service. Long Experience and a thorough 
Knowledge of Textile requirements Does Count. 


The DAVID BROWN Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


LAWRENCE....MASS. 


SKEWERS 
, SMU LILES 


DESCRIPTION 








OF EVERY 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 





There is a representative near you 
who can supply your requirements 
quickly and with perfect satisfac- 
tion. May we serve you, too? 

SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Ralph Gossett, 904 kod agg aes 
Wn. J. Moore, Greenville, 8S. 


Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 
Russell A. Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

James Supply Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


8S. F. Jones 
= A Senet pCharlotte, N. C. 
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TUTTE 


AN UP-TO-DATE | G 
PRINTING PLANT | 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 

















We have built a reputation that is known 

over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. : TO 
MOVE MORE AIR 
AT LOWER COST 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your pnnting 


problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA 








TUTE 














This sweeping guarantee assures a degree 
of economy made even greater by the low 
original cost and very low depreciation of 
PROPELLAIR FANS. For a degree of 
satisfaction which we honestly believe is 
unsurpassed by any other fan—specify 
stream-lined PROPELLAIR FANS for all 
ventilating and exhausting requirements. 


For illustrated literature 
and complete 40-page Catalogue = 


write 


gn0F te 


INC., 


TRADE -MARK REG. 


FANS 


Springfield, Ohio 








. «ell 
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The’ Biltmore’ -- 


A Name that commands respect 
and is synonymous with the high- 
est type of hotel accommodations- 


Typical of the very finest of hotels and hotel ser- 
vice, is the name "Biltmore". Here at the Atlanta 
Biltmore—located out of the NOISE DISTRICT [yet, 
paradoxically, comparatively close to the heart of the 
business district) you will find a strictly metropolitan 
air, combined with the spirit of southern hospitality. 
600 outside rooms, each with bath and circulating ice 
water, a ONE DAY LAUNDRY SERVICE without 

enalty of extra cost, (and other instances of our 

CONSIDERATE SERVICE), and a distinctive cuisine, 
all at moderate rates. Make this your Atlanta 
address! 


* 


Single rooms, $3, $4, and $5; two persons in room 
(double bed), $4.50, $5.50, and $6.50; two persons in 
room (twin beds), $5, $6, and $7. Popular prices in 
Main Dining Room and Coffee Shop. Table d'hote 
dinners or a la carte service. 


* 


THE MOST LOOKED-UP-TO ADDRESS IN ATLANTA 


Atlanta 


MOp 


* 


HOTEL 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel’ 
KKKKKKKKKKKKkKkKkkk kkk 
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Hundreds of Textile 


Executives Say 


“It’s a Great Book”’ 





“The PIONEER” 








Have You Secured 
YOUR Copy? 


Hundreds of textile executives have se- 
cured their copy and proclaim it a great 
book that every textile man should read. It 
is a vigorous defense of individual initia- 
tive, rugged pioneering and the profit mo- 
tive as the soundest basis of Southern In- 
dustrial Progress. It is a story of the 
tremendous struggles of our first industrial 
leaders—their aims, ideals, ambitions, phil- 
osophies and accomplishments. It contains 
a graphic study of the lives of many of our 
beloved pioneers, such as Captain Ellison 
Adger Smyth. It contains discussions of 
legislation, taxation, mill workers and vil- 
lages, freight rates, governmental and other 
vital factors. Size 6x9 inches. Fully illus- 
trated. Price $3.00 per copy postpaid. 
Send no money with order—invoice will be 
sent at time of delivery. 

The edition is becoming limited, so please 
get your order in at once. 


Jacobs & Co. Press 
Clinton, South Carolina 
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IN NEW YORK 
for COTTON MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments .. . ideal for entertaining. 





Spacious rooms with bath from 


$3.50 single .... $5 double 


FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


pis j 
ANDERBILT 
HOTEL 








Where Park Avenue Begins .. . at 34 
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ent ~ Now—at No extra cost 
7 CHAIN LINK FENCE THAT CAN 











LL industry is becom- 

















ing aroused to need- 
No weak spots for corrosion to attack —the Bethanized 


wire can be wrapped around its own diameter without 
breaking or flaking its corrosion-defying zinc coat. 


less waste, interruptions, 
and higher production costs, 
caused by N. P. L. (Need- 
less Power Loss)—industry’s 


Public Enemy Number 1. 


Morse sales engineers, 


ERE are the quick facts. Bethanized wire has a coating 

of chemically pure zinc—free from any vulnerable iron 
content. The coating is smooth and uniform—free from rough 
or thin spots. And the coating is extremely ductile—not hard 
and brittle. Twist the wire, bend it double, wrap it around 
with years of practical itself—you just can’t break the zinc coating and expose the 
steel core. 
experience, can help 


Think what that means. An Anchor Fences of Bethanized 


you cut your needless 


power tax. 


MORSE 
SILENT 
CHAINS 


Morse Silent Chains are 
98.6% efficient. . . quiet, 
flexible and POSITIVE in action. Short centers 
save valuable floor space and longer life saves 
maintenance dollars. Send for free Silent Chain 
Selector Chart. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA . - NEW YORK 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


MORSE °°" 
and 


ROLLER CHAIN 





Positine Drives 


COUPLINGS 


7 
DRIVES cw: 





Anchor Fence of Bethanized Wire 
is a fence with no flaws in its 
pure zinc armor—no cracks or 
erevices through which corrosion 
can creep in. Because Bethanized 
wire can “stand the wrap,” these 
Anchor Fences stand up for many 
extra years of service—even in 
industrial atmospheres that are 
heavy with soot, salt, sulphur 
and other corroding agents. And 
now there’s no “premium’’—no 
extra cost—for Bethanized wire 


Wire—in types to suit every in 
dustrial requirement—are imme- 
diately available to you through 
sales and erecting offices located 
in every important § industrial 
center in the South. Learn why 
the new Anchor Fences of 
BETHANIZED wire will eutlast 
by many years any other chain 
link fence you can buy. Mail the 
coupon—and bring yourself up 
to date on chain link fence 


ANCHOR ‘ences 


°F HETHANIIED WIRE 





ones 





TODAY PLease 2 





Name __. , — 


Address __._.. __ 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
6623 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
I will appreciate a copy of your free specification manual 


: 
, 
} 
' 
' 
' 
giving full details concerning ANCHOR FENCES OF '! 
BETHANIZED WIRE for Industrial Property. 
i 
' 
! 
" 
‘ 
i 
) 
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se] RADING POST EXCHANGE? 








BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch 
aaa $5.00 15 
Oe Oo «. cicnenantmeniani 4.80 20 
Oe ae 4.6 50 

2 ee 4.40 100 


REL a Sn 3.80 


Advertisements set 
word per insertion. 


UNDISPLAYED 


“Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 


$4.20) 


cepted at display rate only. 


Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 




















FOR SALE 


Cotton Mill located Montgomery, 
Alabama. Approximately 50 acres 
land, two story brick mill building, 
52 tenement houses, 13,653 spindles, 
ring spinning. 47 cards. 114 36” 
Draper automatic looms, 249 40” 
Draper automatic looms, electric 
power. For further information 
address 


H.B. DOWELL, Agent, 


Prattville, Alabama. 


Ss. B. SCHWARTZ, C. E. 


Textile Engineering 
Appraisais & Liquidations of 
Mill Properties 
Used Machinery for Home and Export 
1050 CONSTANCE ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Cable Address: Maquintex Cede: Bentley’s 





Wanted to Purchase 


Several Hundred Used Loom Reeds. 
Must be in good shape, please state dents 
per one inch, Outside width and length 
Overall. Address 


HOWARD BRADSHAW, Anderson, 8. O, 
or Columbia, 8. C. 

















Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bldg., W D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 











FOR SALE 


Two Banner footers 220—3% Dia Cylin- 


Er ee ee eee ee $50.00 
One Wildman ribber 220—3% Dia- Cylin- 
RST er ae eae, er ee 50.00 
One Steady Dial Looper .......... 35.00 


Machines are in good condition. 
W. H. Laabs, 132 North Ave., Milwaukee, Wise. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Quantity—48” model E Draper looms 
—72” model L Draper looms 
—38”" or 40” C&K 4x1 auto looms 
f —Hispeed warpers, mabz. creels 
Need other machinery also. Send list of 
what you own for sale. SJ Co. care 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS 


Washing — Drying — Finishing Machinery. 
Rebuilt like new. All sizes and makes. 
Guaranteed. Sacrifice Prices. 


WILLIAMS LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Dept. A 
1780 Broadway, New York Oity 
Phone Circle 7-1393 














POSITION 'WANTED 


Dyehouse Second-hand, employed part time, wishes 
Seven ars thorough experience 


perience. Can match shades. Formerly employed 
in two of the South’s largest dyehouses. Age 25. 
Married and strictly sober. Best of references on 
request. Address Box 157, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











“Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a detailed 
and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on any cotton mill 
machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute one of the best references 
on the subject obtainable. The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and 


contain 21 reference tables. 


Strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 


conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. 














POSITION WANTED 


Experienced superintendent in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manu‘acturing desires posi- 
tion; capable of taking charge of any de- 
partment. Address Box 158, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 











DO YOU WANT TO 


Probably you, like man 
are thinking of taking out 


yO Se PY oe eg 


y other mills, have some equipment which you have taken out or 
. and replacing with new equipment. 
‘Why not dispose of that second-hand machinery at a profit? 


; . COTTON has the | t 
circulation among the textile mills of the United States of Bee Yo nest 


any textile publication. 


You Can Sell Your Second -Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the “Trading Post Exchange” section of COTTON. Such 
advertising produces results at small cost—why not try it out and get that second-hand equip- 
ment off your hands in a profitable way? Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert an 


advertisement for you. 


GRANT BLDG. 


COTTON 


ATLANTA, GA. 

































OLE 


For Warm Relations in Fabrication 






Nickel-clad or Stainless Vessels 


Starch kettles, digestors, vats, and other 
vessels of this durable metal. Your de- 
signs or ours—''custom made” to order. 





TANKS, TOWERS, BOILERS, KIERS, KETTLES 
; STAND PIPES, SMOKE STACKS, AIR RECEIVERS, Etc. 





R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN 834 GEORGIA 
FABRICATORS OF STEEL AND ALLOY STEEL PLATE 








THE BEST INSURANCE 
IS A STEWART FENCE 


Insure your property 
against invasion and 
unwelcome trespass- 
ers, 24 hours a day, 
with a Stewart Non- 
Climbable Chain Link 
Wire Fence, the only 
fence on the market 
with Beam Construc- 
tion throughout, the 
most outstanding 
fence improvement 
in years. Investigate 
this type of construc- 
tion and the five oth- 
er equally important 
features, all exclusive 
with Stewart, before 
buying. See or write 
your local Stewart 
representative for ac- 
tual demonstration of the safety and dependability of 
Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence. Get all the facts. 
(1886 — Golden Anniversary — 1936) 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 


315 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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® REASONS 


ahand-ceut picker 
BREAKS DOWN 







































Too small ; ; ; ; too shallow 


In both cases, the shuttle strikes the un- 
scientifically cut hole at single spots—and 
the repeated shock destroys the picker. 


-- | REASON 


the picker with the LIFE-SAVER HOLE 


STANDS UP 


Accurately Cut by Machine 


The hole fits the shuttle—so it takes the shock over 
its strongest surface and distributes it through the 


picker. 


PLUDUUDRROROELECLEGLRGEE EL LAEENs 





- P; THE NEAREST 
Outlives Other Pickers 2 to | THE NEAREST 
Graton & Knight's 50 Type Picker ‘‘with the Life 'S LISTED AT 


. ee ; - once YOUR LOCAL 
Saver Hole” is the only picker with the shuttle point ye gyery 


hole cut by machine. Loom fixers prefer it because UNION OFFICE 
there is no cutting to do. It is pre-trimmed for 
quick installation. 




















talon + Knights 
PE PICKER 


THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE, - SAVERHOLE 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT Co. 774 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Abbott Machine Co. ....... 141 
Acme Steel Co. ....... -pexve o~ 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 10 
Alemite Division of Stewart- 
Samer Gee. «ssaéecsncwe 81 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 34 
American Aniline Products 
2! Begg Saar ee Sera 
American Brass Oo. ......... 14 
American Moistening Oo. ..... 8 
American Monorail Co. ..... 39 
American Numbering Machine 
eta a tli i a a Nae Og te 106 
Anchor Post Fence Co. ...... 145 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...142 
Re Gs es os oo knoe 36 
SRE 6S so donee Boe 32 


Armstrong Oork Products Co. 77 
Arnold, Hoffman & (Co.. Inc.. .139 


Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ * 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel] ...... 144 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... ° 


 . §& Ferra = - 98 
Barber-Oolman Co. .......... 9% 
Boger & Orawford .......... 
Borne Scrymser Co. ........ 137 
Bosson & Lane, Inc. ........ 140 
ee ain Gee, Me we * 
Brads a ee 146 
Brinton Co., ». Pee « ee a 121 
Brown Oo., David .......... 143 
Buffalo Electro - Chemical Co., 
Ms. 6040650066 'c 644 do bic 135 


Cameron Machine Co. ....... . 
Campbell & Co., John ....... 138 
BO OSE 139 
Classified Advertising ....... 146 
NPY iy Pe eee 98 
Cae meee, Geee B DD. Si eco e 147 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ... * 
4 arpa. 26 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
CREAR Sp a a Pg eae 15 
CE, SEE WE, ciwcccoccecs 13 


D 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 47 
Detergent Products Corp. ....135 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. ....... “ 
.. gf Se eas 146 
Drake Corporation .......... ad 
Draper Corporation ......... 1 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 98 
Dupont de Nemours & Co., Inc.., 

E. I., Dyestuffs Division. e 


Dupont ‘de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Paint & Varnish Division . “a 7 
Dupont de Nemours & Co.., 
H. Chemicals See. . 
Durant ae ° 


F 


Eagle Iron Works ........... 96 
DS EN eee 146 
Emerson Apparatus Co. ...... of 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ..... 91 
Fafnir Bearing Co. ......... 22 
EY EECA ES. oo os oc oo 6 ol 106 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 138 
Foster Machine Co. ......... bd 
Franklin Process Co. ....... 
patoneaswee Inside Front Oover 
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Reever. Starch Co! .....ccces 137 

Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal Knittigg Arts Exhibition .... 88 

EE a eee oe ) 
Gates. mupeer Oe. sss cvs vs ° 
General Dyestuff Corp. ...... 19 
General Electric Co. ........ 87 
General Electric, Nela Park... * es L 
General Electric Vapor Lamp 

Yad di ieek ok aOR cs oo wo 16 Re es I, 4s" 0 nko Wh eae 146 
General Radio Co. .......... 84 Langevin, A . 
Goldens’ Foundry & Mch. Co...141 Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 135 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 75 Lawrences Leather Co., A. C... 81 
Grasselli Chemical Co.. Inc... * SAS ie a oe 140 
Graton & Knight Co. ........ 147 Loper Co., Ralph E. ..:....... 142 
Gross, Inc., Alexander ...... 138 

M 
H 
Maguire & Co., Inc., John P. 

=o @ eee Fens “Oo, TO... bienscetdecidieciu 103 and 104 
Hart Products Corp. ........ 135 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. ....138 ee A es ee 
Henderson Fdry. & Mach. Maple Flooring Mfg. Assn. ... * 

0 Sree ae 142 Mathieson Alkali Works ..... 4 
Hermas Machine Co. ....... * Merrow Machine Co. ........ QR 
Hetherington & Sons, Ine., Moccasin Bushing Co. ...... 106 

Re Se Sa ee. 98 Morehead M g. Co. ..Front Cover 





In Circulation Among the Textile Mills 
of the United States 
ln Number of Actual Buyers Reached 
(Executives, Superintendents, Depart- 
ment Heads, Master Mechanics) 











Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. .... * Meres Mame O6, «.issaceccde. 145 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 144 

Hotel Pennsylvania ......... 46 

Hotel Vanderbilt ........... 144 

Houghton & Oo., E. F. ...... 129 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ...... 23 N 
Hurley-Johnson Corp. ....... 142 

Huyck & Sogs, F. C. ........ 138 National Oil Products Co. .... 24 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. ..-. 27 National Ring Traveler Co. ..140 


New Departure Mfg. Co. ... 3 

New York & New Sunes Lubri- 
SURES cieead «chs ho 8 me ¢ 

North, Ime., Framk G. ....ce- 96 


I 


Industrial Rayon Corp. ..... 50 
International Nickel Co., Inc... 28 


O 


Old Dominion Box Co. ...... 108 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. .... 12 


J 


Jacobs & Co. Press. ..cscces 144 

Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. .... 44 

Johnson Bronze Co. ......... 108 P 

Johnson Service Oo. ........ 91 

Johnson, Chas. B. .......... " Parae-GCommer” Ges 6 « o.cene cae 41 
sk ee ee a 33 
Philadelphia Felt Co. ....... 100 
Power Transmission Council.. 25 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. .... 85 

K Ween EE aya r,s okt 143 

Provident Life & Accident In- 

cel Mie. Cor oA ee 140 ee Re ee 
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meeves Pulley Oo. ....ssct's 29 
Reliance Electric & Eng’g. Co. 40 
Republic Rubber Co. ........ 43 
Republic Steel Corp. ........ 48 
Robert & Company ......... 35 
Rohm & Haas Co. .......... ° 
or 2 en eek. Be Me ees s 6 os 142 


Royce Chemical Co....Back Cover 
Royersford Needle Works, Ine,120 


S 


S. K. F. Industries, Inc. ..... ° 
Saco-Lowell Shops .......... . 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G.... * 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. ...... * 
Dee Se. Dee. wae ce 132 
Schwartz, 8S. B. Bee & ok eae eek 146 
Scott & Williams. a 113 
Seydel-Wooley Co. .......... * 
Sherwin-Williams Co. oreo * 7 


Showalter Printing Co., A. J....143 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 


inde bide <0 Se etd'> » v.e% 17 and 18 
Solvay Sales Corp. .......... 138 
Sonoco Products Oo. ........ 94 
South Bend Lathe Works ....142 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..... ,.* 
Standard Mill Supply Go. .... * 
Standard Oil Co. of Ky....... . 
Standard Trump Bros. Mch. 

Mn Scaokane ct reeenetens 113 
Steel Heddle 2 oskt wes ad 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. ...... * 


Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc...147 
OSes O < dale « 6 6 dub eb he ad 


Taylor Instrument Companies... 42 
Terrell Machine Ce., Inc. ....111 


PC 6 iin oh whee ewe ges he 2 
Bee «rem O68. ..ccccccce 106 
Textile Banking Oo. ......... 107 
Textile Machine Works ...... ad 
Three-In-One Oil Co. ........ e 
Torrington Co. ...... 123 and 124 
Trading Post Exchange ...... 146 
Trico Fuse Mfg. Co. ........ 100 


U 


Union Special Machine Co....118 


Universal Winding Co. ...... Q 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ... 30 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. ..... 108 
ao Beer GE ciccecseced 20 


V 


Van Viaanderen Machine Co...141 
Voomer-lhoeot, I9C. .scecccccves 


Wallerstein Co., Ime. ........ 21 

EEA agree 146 

Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc.132 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


Se eoeaeeegk9e«ese@ens+ied)d@eesteess © 


West Point Foundry & Mch. 


NE Oe ee eee wes og 
Whitin Machine Works ...... 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 89 
Wildman Mfg. Co. .......... 116 


Williams Laundry Mchry. Co...146 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
a a ry 88 

Wolf & Co., Jacques ........ 45 




















Back in 1907 —textile manufacturers put 


their stamp of approval on the first pick count- 


ers— which Veeder-Root designed, built and 
installed. And since that time, more than half- 
a-million other Veeder-Root Pick Counters 
have been ok’d by textile men for their trouble- 


free performance. 


Veeder-Root engineers know what a pick 
counter should have—and for good reason... 
they originated every important development 


and refinement in pick counter design and 


construction. They have made each succeeding 
model better than the last... building such 
perfection into this equipment that today, all 
Veeder-Root Pick Counters can be backed by 


a Five-Year Guarantee. 


A Veeder-Root textile specialist will be pleased 
to show you the 14 reasons why Veeder-Root 
Pick Counters are the finest and most eco- 
nomical it is possible to buy. Call him in. There 


is a Veeder-Root office in your territory. 








VEEDER-ROOT, Wa. 


HARTFORD, CONN. . soston « PHILADELPHIA « MONTREAL « tonpon »- GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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A NEW STAR RISES IN ,, THE PRINTING [RADE 
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VAInU-GUM 
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MAKES PERFECT PRINTS... 


UN PIGMENTED RAYON FABRICS! 


It is an innovation e making a special appeal to all textile 
printers and colorists. @ VATRO-GUM is a convenient, ready-to- 
use Vat Paste containing selected thickeners of known qualities, 
YP together with the correct proportions of potash and reducing 
agent. It is made in several grades e ONE of which will exactly 


» fit YOUR need. | 





Why prepare your own vat gum when VATRO-GUM is so 
& convenient and so decidedly superior in results? Compare | 
VATRO-GUM with your own product in these features « ra 











1 Uniform viscosity © a feature not 4 In printing qualities VATRO-GUM 
possible in average color shop practice. is free-flowing ® prints with a sharp 
2 Standard ¢ Laboratory controlled mark ® lints perfectly * leaves no tarnish 
proportion of reducing agent. effects a dyestuff saving with maximum 
3 Maximum penetration® smooth, even color value. 
print not equalled in any regular British 5 Readily disperses in an ordinary 
Gum, starch mixtures. Unusual Value washing operation, leaving n» stiffness 
stands out on pigmented yarns. in the fabric. | 
e READY-TO-USE! .... VATRO-GUM requires only the addition of dyestuff! | 
@ BETTER PRINTS with GREATER EASE ¢ We'll HBLP select YOUR GRADE 








RUYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CARLTON HILL e NEW JERSEY 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES . RICHARD HAWORTH INC., 25 FOUNTAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



















